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The Ancient and Honourable Fraternity 


of Free and Accepted Masons 
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In 1827 a letter from a police magistrate in the young colony of New 
South Wales arrived at the offices of the Grand Lodge of English 
Freemasonry. The magistrate’s name was John Stephen. The son of 
an English judge, he had migrated to Sydney less than a year before 
sending the letter. In the intervening months, he told Masonic oft- 
cials in the metropole, he had familiarized himself with “the state of 
Masonry in this distant part of the World.” Stephen expressed both 
concern and optimism. He was worried about what he saw as an 
overabundance of Irish lodges in the colony as well as the lack of a 
centralized authority to shepherd those who wanted to afhliate with 
English lodges. But he was sanguine about the prospects for Free- 
masonry in the settlements, which were rapidly expanding with the 
“almost daily” influx of free emigrants. In the letter, this rather ordi- 
nary colonist proceeded to make two keen observations about the 
role of Freemasonry in the burgeoning British Empire of the early 
nineteenth century. First he observed that “the greater part of the 
free community have been admitted as Masons in England from the 
prevailing notion of the necessity of being so on becoming Trav- 
ellers” By this point Masonry had earned a well-deserved reputation 
for being an institution that offered its members a passport to count- 
less benefits available in all parts of the empire and, indeed, through- 
out the world. Second, Stephen realized that this brotherhood had a 
role to play in strengthening the British Empire. The growth of 


Freemasonry in the Australian colonies would serve to create “an 
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eternal bond of unity which will more closely connect this colony with England 
than any other that can possibly be devised.” Though Stephen was writing 
about a particular part of the empire at a particular moment, his observations 
about Freemasonry’s value to colonists and the empire are applicable across 
time and space.! 

The fraternity to which this early-nineteenth-century police magistrate be- 
longed — the Ancient and Honourable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons 
had formally emerged in London in 1717, though its roots extend back to 
mid-seventeenth-century Scotland and England. During the mid-eighteenth 
century, the brotherhood became a global institution. One by one, lodges took 
root throughout the British Isles, Europe, Britain’s Atlantic empire, and the 
wider world. Freemasonry expanded as the empire expanded, and the main 
centers of Masonic activity abroad paralleled the main centers of the eighteenth- 
century empire: the Caribbean, British North America, and South Asia. By 
1752 the Grand Lodges of England, Ireland, and Scotland had warranted lodges 
in Bengal, Gibraltar, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Georgia, South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, the Caribbean, Nova Scotia, New York, Newfoundland, Tur- 
key, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Provincial grand masters were appointed 
for the East Indies, the North American colonies, Montserrat, Antigua, Bar- 
bados, and Jamaica. In the subsequent half-century the British set up lodges 
in Madras, several additional American colonies, Bombay, Quebec, Bermuda, 
Honduras, Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Gambia, Prince Edward Island, 
Ghana, and New South Wales. This period also witnessed British Freema- 
sonrv’s export to areas outside the formal empire: Dutch Guiana and the Cape, 
Sumatra, China, Florida, Ceylon, and Argentina. Meanwhile, Freemasonry had 
spread to Europe and then, in its various national guises, into the empires of 
France, the Netherlands, Spain, and Portugal. 

The primary mechanism responsible for the building of this expansive net- 
work of lodges was the regimental lodge. By the early nineteenth century, every 
regiment in the British army boasted at least one lodge that accompanied it on 
its imperial sojourns. Freemasons in the army helped plant permanent lodges 
among civilian populations in colonies of all types. Exposed to Freemasonry in 
the British Isles, nineteenth-century emigrants also directly exported the broth- 
erhood by requesting warrants to set up their own lodges in their new homes in 
North America, Australasia, and southern Africa. As in the eighteenth century, 
the metropolitan grand lodges continued to establish provincial grand lodges 
wherever the brotherhood took root or was expected to flourish. The three 


mechanisms — regimental lodges, the processes of migration, and provincial 
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TABLE 1. British Overseas Lodges (including military lodges) 


English Scottish Irish 
1850 222 124 S3 
1859 293 46 64° 
1875 369 — 76° 
1886 541 208 76 
1890 432 175 74 
1900 469 218 50 
1930 704 321 65 


Sources: Grand Lodge of Scotland Proceedings; Laurie, History ef Free Masonry, Freemasons’ 
Calendar and Pocket Book (London, 1850, 1859, 1886, 1890, 1900, 1930); Irish Freemasons’ 
Calendar and Directory (Dublin, 1850, 1856, 1876, 1886, 1890, 1900, 1930); FC 111, 2869 (4 
January 1930): 4-5. 

Note: The decrease in English lodges between 1886 and 1890 is attributable to the founding 


of independent grand lodges in New South Wales and Victoria. See Table 6. 


a. 1836 
b. 1856 
C. 1876 


grand lodges — combined to effect the proliferation of a vast network of lodges 
that connected men across the formal and informal empires. Freemasonry 
spread so effectively that by the late 1880s the Grand Master of Scotland could 
justifiably claim: “Wherever our flag has gone, we are able to say there has 
Masonry gone, and we have been able to found lodges for those who have left 
our shores to found fresh empires”? In fact, over 820 British lodges were at 
work throughout the empire by this point; this figure does not include the 
hundreds of lodges under the semi-independent grand lodges in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa (see Tables 1-3). 

Wherever they happened to be, British Freemasons called on what one 
nineteenth-century member aptly described as Masonry’s “vast chain extending 
round the whole globe??? Merchants and colonial administrators, soldiers and 
officers, and ordinary colonists of all types joined the brotherhood because 
membership offered a passport to convivial society, moral and spiritual, refine- 
ment, material assistance, and social advancement in all parts of the empire. By 


fulfilling a variety of needs —ranging from homosocial association to casing 
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TABLE 2. Lodges in India (including Ceylon and Burma) 


English Scottish Irish 
£859 56 7 1 
1886 109 34 4 
1896 113 37 4 
1900 138 43 3 
1930 229 78 14 


Note: These figures are subsets of the figures in Table 1. 


a. 1856 


men’s transition from one colonial society to another — belonging to the frater- 
nity made life easier for Britons who ran, defended, and lived in the empire. Its 
appeal extended to men in the highest echelons of the British imperial world, 
men like Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Brant, Prince Edward (Duke of Kent), 
Lord Hastings, Lord Durham, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Kitchener, Lord Wolse- 
ley, and the Duke of Connaught. It had a strong presence in the official institu- 
tions of empire, especially the army, the monarchy, and the colonial service. 
Freemasonry, it appears, was central to the building and cohesion of the empire. 
Observing this fundamentally reciprocal relationship between Freemasonry and. 
imperialism, former Secretary of State for the Colonies and high-ranking Ma- 
sonic official Lord Carnarvon proclaimed: “Following closely in the wake of 
colonisation, wherever the hut of the settler has been built, or the flag of con- 
quest waved, there Masonry has soon equal dominion. . .. It has reflected ... 
and consolidated the British Empire.’* This book tells the story of British im- 
perial Freemasonry and, in the process, offers some new ways to think about the 


history of imperialism. 


Like the empire it helped to constitute, Freemasonry — and the conceptions of 
brotherhood it promoted — underwent significant changes in the period exam- 
ined here. From its beginnings the institution identified closely with the ideals 
of Enlightenment cosmopolitanism: universal brotherhood, sociability, tol- 
eration, and benevolence. The only stated requirement for membership was be- 


lief in the existence of a supreme being, described generically in the lodge as 
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TABLE 3. Lodges in the Caribbean 


English Scottish Irish 
1859 35 14 24 
1886 29 21 2 
1890 29 21 2 
1900 28 14 2 
1930 27 21 3 


Note: These figures are subsets of the figures in Table r. 


a. 1856 


the Great Architect of the Universe (GAOTU). Thus, the institution claimed to 
admit men of any religious, political, national, or racial background. As one 
eighteenth-century Masonic orator put it, Masonry “teacheth Men of every 
Nation, of every different Faith, and of every Rank in Life, overlooking the 
Prejudices and Distinctions, which Education or Fortune may have established, 
to embrace one another like Brethren, and to give the Soul to Harmony and 
Love?” To preserve. a tolerant environment, the rules of the order forbade the 
discussion of politics and religion within the lodge. 

Examining the fate of Freemasonry’s inclusive promise in the diverse histori- 
cal circumstances presented by the British Empire is the central hinge upon 
which this story unfolds. The British Empire of the eighteenth century pro- 
vided fertile ground for the building and functioning of an extensive Masonic 
network (Chapter 1). In this period, the fraternity remained a relatively fluid 
and inclusive institution that did, at times, live up to its ideology of cosmopoli- 
tan brotherhood. Although dominated by white Protestant men, eighteenth- 
century British Masonry did have room in its lodges for Jews and Muslims, 
African Americans and South Asians, and other “others.” Women, however, 
were never admitted into Masonic fellowship; Freemasonry’s cosmopolitanism 
was by definition fraternal (Chapter 2). Eighteenth-century Masonrv also in- 
cluded men of a diverse range of political opinions who both supported and 
challenged the Whig oligarchy running Hanoverian Britain and its growing 
empire (Chapter 3). 

As Britain withstood the age of revolution and emerged victorious from the 


Napoleonic Wars, Masonry underwent a major transformation that reflected 
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the strengthening currents of nationalism, capitalism, and imperialism. Like 
their eighteenth-century brethren, nineteenth-century Freemasons continued 
to champion Masonry’s ideology of openness, but in practice the brotherhood 
abandoned, to a great degree, its cosmopolitan and radical pasts. Reacting 
against Freemasonry’s elasticity during the previous century, grand lodge offi- 
cials fought and won a struggle to gain control over the brotherhood by con- 
sciously identifying the brotherhood. with loyalty to the state. Meanwhile, as the 
Catholic Church waged a sustained campaign against worldwide Freemasonry, 
the. brotherhood. became a primarily Protestant institution (Chapter 4). In 
the colonies, Masonry’s long-established associations with men of prominence 
(such as military officers and colonial governors) made it attractive to rising 
men who sought status and power to accompany their wealth. Local lodges 
were willing to admit some men of humble origins, but colonial Masons made 
every effort to ensure the respectability of the brotherhood by regulating the 
membership, conducting elaborate public ceremonials, and keeping leadership 
positions in the hands of the most respectable brethren. The brotherhood was 
thus instrumental in the making of a colonial middle class and defining its 
boundaries at the very moment its male constituents were entering into power- 
sharing arrangements with traditional elites (Chapter 5). The brotherhood that 
was initially open to all men was, after the age of revolution, dominated by 
loyalist, Protestant, respectable white men. It thus reflected and contributed to 
the “fundamental reordering of the Empire” as the old Atlantic empire trans- 
formed into the so-called “Second British Empire” of the nineteenth century. 
By the last third of the nineteenth century, the Masonic brotherhood had 
become an unquestioning ally of the British imperial state. It took part in 
various efforts to shore up the empire in the face of internal and external pres- 
sures during the age of high imperialism. Imperial proconsuls like Kitchener, 
Wolseley, and Connaught considered Freemasonry a valuable ally not only as 
they governed and defended the empire but also as they pursued the imperialist 
mission of making the empire a source of national strength. In places like 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, the brotherhood helped turn men into 
ardent citizens of the empire who contributed their energy, money, and even 
their lives to the imperial cause (Chapter 7). Meanwhile, outside the settlement 
colonies, indigenous men of various religious and racial backgrounds had be- 
gun seeking admission into Masonry. The empire became a practical testing 
ground of Freemasons’ commitment to their ideology of cosmopolitan brother- 
hood in an age of increasingly racialized attitudes. British Freemasons on the 


imperial periphery ultimately and reluctantly admitted native elites but they did 
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so only because they believed it would help strengthen the empire (Chapter 6). 
As it turned out, many indigenous elites were attracted. to Masonry because of 
its ideology of cosmopolitan brotherhood, an ideology that could be used as 


much to undermine as to uphold British imperialism (Conclusion). 


Telling the story of British imperial Freemasonry — of an Enlightenment broth- 
erhood that intersected. with. imperialism and was transformed as a result — 
requires us to journey far and wide. Like many of the individuals examined in 
these pages, we will travel from the metropole out into the empire and back to 
the British Isles. Time and again, the history of Freemasonry demonstrates the 
great extent to which metropole and colony were mutually constitutive spaces, 
parts of an “imperial social formation” comprised of distinctive yet interacting 
domestic and imperial contexts.” The “metropole?” for our purposes, consists of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Though historians of Masonry have 
focused on specific “national” contexts within the British Isles, the brotherhood 
was in fact a British institution that should be approached adopting the perspec- 
tives and assumptions of “British history Occupying an ambiguous place in 
between metropole and empire, Ireland is especially crucial to the story of 
British imperial Freemasonry. First, the Irish Grand Lodge devised most of the 
administrative mechanisms that facilitated Masonry’s spread abroad. Second, 
the activities of Irish Masons in London spurred the creation of a rival English 
grand lodge, known as “the Ancients,” with enormous consequences for Ma- 
sonry in both the British Isles and the empire. Third, events in Ireland at the turn 
of the nineteenth century precisely illustrate the shift toward loyalism traced in 
the middle of the book. Finally—as we see in John Stephen’s letter quoted 
above — Irish Masons in the colonies often met with resistance from the English 
“brethren” who accused the Irish of lacking respectability and. being trouble- 
makers. As a result, Irish Masons in places like Upper Canada and New South 
Wales spearheaded movements to set up independent grand lodges in the colo- 
nies. Thus, the very complexity that causes many historians to avoid Ireland 
presents in fact a fascinating entrée into the history of British imperialism.” 
Relating the story of British imperial Freemasonry also requires a compara- 
bly expansive approach to the empire. Like much of the so-called “new imperial 
history,” this study examines Britain’s relationship with India and the tropical 
colonies. But it does not sacrifice the settlement colonies in the process. In fact, 
the brotherhood. flourished in the colonies of North America, Australia, New 


Zealand, and South Africa, where emigrants planted new Britains overseas. 
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Fully incorporating the Dominiens is important for more than the basic reason 
that Masonry was popular among colonists in these parts; it also has signifi- 
cant methodological.. payoff. Simultaneously examining developments in the 
metropole, the dependent empire, and the settlement colonies provides oppor- 
tunities to ask questions of a comparative nature, For example, how did metro- 
politan authorities react to concurrent developments in Canada and India? 
Moreover, it allows us to appreciate Linda Colley’s observation “that imperial 
history is vitally about connexity, the identification and investigation of the 
manifold connections that existed over time between different sectors of the 
world and different peoples. So, building on the same question, how did the 
fact that Masonry’s network connected men in Britain, Canada, and India affect 
concurrent developments in all three places? In these ways, the history of Free- 
masonry demands that we reclaim the settlement colonies from the historio- 
graphical margins to which they have been consigned.!! 

While this history of Freemasonry thus builds on and pushes forward recent 
work in British history and the new imperial history, it is also conceived as an 
exercise in world history. ‘Tracking a discrete, identifiable institution across the 
wide chronological and geographical expanse of the British Empire presents a 
viable way to “do history” outside the restrictive framework of the nation state, 
an analytic category whose weight has overwhelmed the historical profession 
for too long.!? Notably, this did not start out as a world history project. But the 
primary sources quickly threw up issues that required attention to the concerns 
and methodologies of this burgeoning subfield, such as the emergence of com- 
mercial networks, the playing out of imperial rivalries, and the movement of 
people around the world. The world of British Masonry encompassed not only 
the various elements of Britains empire — the British Isles, the settlement colo- 
nies, India, and the crown colonies — but also parts of the world over which 
Britain did not claim sovereignty. With British lodges operating throughout 
Europe, in the empires of European rivals, and in Britain’s spheres of commer- 
cial influence known as the “informal empire? the British Masonic network 
stretched to international dimensions. Moreover, Masonry provided a space for 
men of different nations to meet, even in times of intense national rivalry. The 
first Masonic meeting to take place in New South Wales, for example, occurred 
among French naval officers of the Baudin expedition and British officers of the 
New South Wales Corps in 1802, in the midst of a race to map and thus claim 
the southern regions of the Australian continent. I have therefore found that 
simultaneously overlaying the lenses of national, imperial, and transnational 


history significantly enhances our view of Freemasonry. 
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Despite Freemasonry’s well-established presence in the British Empire and 
the wider world, historians of imperialism have yet to investigate the brother- 
hood. In 1969 John M. Roberts published an article entitled “Freemasonry: 
Possibilities of a Neglected Topic” in the English Historical Review in which he 
urged historians to attend to Freemasonry’s rich documentary record in their 
investigations of eighteenth-century English society and culture. Though he 
correctly identified Masonic lodges as important “cultural agencies” that func- 
tioned “as generators and transmitters of ideas and symbols, and as sources of 
attitudes and images, Roberts was focused on the English rather than the 
British or imperial contexts. Ronald Hyam was the first imperial historian to 
take note of Freemasonry seven years later when he observed in Britmin’s Im- 
pevial Century (which has subsequently undergone a second and third edition) 
that Freemasonry’s “function in spreading British cultural influences has. 
been seriously underrated” and urged historians to investigate Freemasonry’s 
role in the empire.!* In spite of such calls, there is, as yet, no literature for 
imperial Britain comparable to the sophisticated work on Freemasonry in conti- 
nental Europe, the thirteen colonies and the nineteenth-century United States, 
and Russia.!* The only imperial historian to make Freemasonry a focus of his 
analysis is Paul J. Rich. Rich has written on the connection between Freema- 
sonry, public schools, and ritualism. Drawing on Gramsci’s concept of hege- 
mony, he argues that the British used ritualism as an effective “instrument of 
control” in extending their power overseas. Freemasonry, according to Rich, 
was part of the “secret curriculum” of public schools that molded pupils into 
imperial proconsuls and gave them access to “the ultimate old boy network. 
Though this work is suggestive regarding the multifaceted nature of imperial 
power, it treats Masonry in a superficial manner and is insufficiently attuned to 
specific historical contexts. 

Meanwhile, none of the scholars who have examined Freemasonry in Eu- 
rope and America has studied the brotherhood for what it can tell us about 
imperialism. Steven C. Bullock’s early chapters in Revolutionary Brotherhood 
come the closest, but he is more concerned with the brotherhood’s role in 
colonial North America’s transition to democracy than with examining Freema- 
sonry as an imperial institution. And, surprisingly for investigations of a broth- 
erhood that came to span the globe, the existing historiography of Freemasonry 
displays a distinct lack of transnational perspective. We now know a great deal 
about the history of the brotherhood in specific national contexts (with Mar- 
garet Jacob’s study of Freemasonry in Britain, France, and the Netherlands 


being the most broadly conceived). But the topic’s promise for doing connec- 
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tive and comparative history is as yet unrealized. Even the recently published 
volume edited by William Weisberger, Freemasonry on Both Sides of the Atlantic, 
looks at just that— case studies of Freemasonry in nations on both sides of a 


body of water that seemed to serve as more of a barrier than a bridge. le 


The time is ripe, therefore, to see what Freemasonry can reveal to us about 
British imperialism and, in the process, the “connexity” that resulted from global 
networks of institutions, commerce, and, people. Specifically, my analysis of 
Freemasonry across two centuries and multiple geographic sites bears on five 
interconnected themes that run through this study: globalization, supranational 
institutions and identities, imperial power, masculinity, and fraternalism. 

My first emphasis is on the role of cultural institutions in globalization, the 
process by which diverse peoples and distant places have become increasingly 
interconnected over time. Current obsessions with the significance of globaliza- 
tion in our own times— whether celebratory or admonitory—have tended to 
obscure the fact that the roots of the phenomenon reach back far in time. The 
relative absence of historians in current debates has meant that most analyses of 
globalization are presentist and based on problematic assumptions about its 
historical trajectory. Urging historians to engage with one another, as well as 
social scientists, about globalization is the central point of Globalization in World 
History, a provocative volume edited by historian A. G. Hopkins (2002). In his 
own chapter, “The History of Globalization — and the Globalization of His- 
tory,’ Hopkins expresses surprise that historians have been so delinquent in 
recognizing potential areas of research in the history of globalization. He en- 
courages them to take advantage of a “sizable opportunity . . . to make a system- 
atic and effective contribution to this wide-ranging and highly topical debate.” 
For Hopkins, the opportunity is not limited to what historians can contribute 
to the globalization debate, “to comment on the claims made for and against the 
novelty of globalization.” It also involves historians’ openness to “use current 
preoccupations with the changing shape of the world order to frame new ques- 
tions about history.”!” 

Hopkins and his fellow contributors to the Globalization in World Histery 
volume are certainly right to identify empires as “powerful agents of globaliza- 
tion” Imperialism, in its various formal and informal guises, and its frequent 
bedfellow, capitalism, have arguably been the most powerful connective forces 
in world history. Although not central participants in the globalization debate, 


historians have long studied. the role of imperial states and the commercial 
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networks their citizens created in bringing together diverse peoples and places 
in complex relationships of exploitation and interdependence. In so doing, they 
have focused primarily on the economic and political dimensions of globaliza- 
tion. But its cultural aspects, as Tony Ballantyne points out in the Hopkins 
volume, have yet to be subjected to rigorous historical analysis.“ 

Examining the history of Freemasonry, I argue, presents an excellent way to 
evaluate the contribution of cultural institutions to the historical process of 
globalization. Freemasons established one of the first global institutional net- 
works that not only linked farflung Britons to one another but also brought 
Britons into contact with other European imperialists as well as indigenous 
men throughout the formal and informal empires. An analysis of Freemasonry 
makes it possible to identify various characteristics that enable institutions to 
function on a worldwide basis and promote globalization. These include a well- 
established administrative structure with a central hub; a set of mechanisms to 
effect the proliferation of the institution’s network; an ability to adapt to diverse 
circumstances while maintaining discrete, identifiable institutional features; evi- 
dence of geographic “extensity”; ways for members to identify and communi- 
cate with one another, even if they are strangers; usefulness to members; and 
finally an ideology that promotes awareness of the wider world.!? That such an 
institutional network was functioning in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury suggests that the period between 1750 and 1815 was a crucial phase in 
globalization.” We should therefore seek the history of globalization not only 
in the trading networks and empires of the early modern period, and the vast 
migration streams and commodity flows of the twentieth century, but also in 
the cultural institutions that connected men across the global landscape of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Freemasonry’s remarkable success in building a global network points to the 
second. concern of this book, namely the formation and operation of suprana- 
tional identities. Identity has become a central preoccupation of scholars in recent 
years. A primary reason for its popularity is its broadness and flexibility as a 
concept. Scholars seeking to use class, gender, and race as interacting categories 
of analysis take some comfort in being able to encompass their ambitious agenda 
under the rubric of “studying identities.” But the very broadness and flexibility 
that make it attractive also require those claiming to study identity to define their 
understanding of it. Here, I use the term to describe the continuously ongoing 
process by which people define, within limits determined by the circumstances 
in which they live, their communities of belonging. For example, people who are 


born into slavery are defined by their circumstances as slaves but have some say 


in deciding with which other communities they identify, such as to which 
religious systems they decide to subscribe. Identities, as historians like Kathleen 
Wilson and Catherine Hall have so masterfully demonstrated, are not fixed or 
static, not based on essential characteristics that possess transcendent power. 
Rather, they are always contingent, tentative, and in flux, shifting according to 
the configuration of specific historical circumstances. People’s identities are mul- 
tiple and at times even contradictory.?! Their complex. nature results from the 
fact that they are made up of so many axes, including age, gender, sexuality, race, 
ethnicity, nationality, religion, language community, occupation, and class. 
Identities are constructed and expressed through discourses that reveal the “in- 
choate interdependence” of these and other categories. Finally, as “the product 
of both agency and coercion,” identities signify relations of power. 22 

Thanks to the fact that so many scholars have directed their attention to 
identities and identity formation in recent years, we have increasingly nuanced 
understandings of how men and women defined themselves in terms of class, 
gender, race, and nation. The literature on the interaction of gender, nation, and 
race in the context of imperialism is especially sophisticated. But sustained 
analyses of supranational identities and the institutions that promote them are 
relatively rare, both within and outside the discipline of history: A supranational 
identity results when people define a community of belonging that extends 
beyond their national place of origin. Supranational identities may be ideologi- 
cal (e.g., Communism), religious (e. g., Catholicism), or political (e.g., Pan- 
Africanism) . They take other forms, such as the ones investigated here: univer- 
salism, fraternalism, cosmopolitanism, and imperial citizenship. Supranational 
identities do not necessarily supersede or conflict with national identities. 
Rather, they interact in complex ways with national identities, and can often 
serve to solidify them, particularly when intimately connected with an imperial. 
mission. 

Third, Iuse the history of this brotherhood to explore the complex dynamics 
of power in Britain and the empire. We still have much to learn about the varied 
forms and faces of imperial power, about the ways colonizers deployed their 
power and how subject populations responded to it. As Dane Kennedy ex- 
plains, “While imperial historians have attended to the issue of power since the 
inception of their field of study, and while their inquiries have given rise to a 
sophisticated body of work that traces the exercise of power from coercion to 
collaboration, the fact remains that the circumstances that allowed relatively 
smali contingents of Europeans to acquire and maintain authority over vastly 


larger numbers of Asians, Africans, and others represent one of the most per- 


sistent conundrums to arise from the study of Western imperialism”??? One 


reason for this is the fact that most studies have focused on the obvious agents of 
imperial power the army and the navy, the crown, Parliament, colonial gov- 
ernments, trading companies and other mercantile interests, and technology. 
We must, of course, appreciate the role of these crucial imperial agents that 
served as the primary bases of British overseas power. But we can achieve a more 
complete and nuanced understanding of imperial power if we also turn our 
attention to institutions and agents that exercised a more subtle influence. An 
overlooked informal institution of empire building, Freemasonry contributed 
in important ways to the establishment, maintenance, and extension of imperial 
power. First, it was instrumental in lubricating the aforementioned administra- 
tive, military, and commercial networks on which Britain’s power was based. 
Belonging to the brotherhood helped colonial officials, military personnel, and 
merchants move through the empire, adjust to difficult environments, secure 
promotions and profits —in short, do their jobs.” Freemasonry also eased the 
passage of ordinary migrants who extended Britain’s influence by establishing 
overseas settlement colonies. The Masonic hall was at times the first and only 
community structure in new settlements on the empire’s frontiers. As the settle- 
ment colonies matured, the brotherhood continued to solidify the empire by 
assisting rising men in their bids to become local power brokers, thereby help- 
ing to constitute colonial elites in the mid-nineteenth century. And during the 
age of high imperialism, from the 1870s through the First World War, the 
institution encouraged its members to give their energy, money, and even their 
lives to uphold the imperial power and prestige of the “motherland.” 
Examining Masonry enables us to explore another dimension of British 
overseas power: the use of ritual, ceremony, and symbolism to project the 
impression of invincibility and permanence. Effective imperial power involves 
more than the deployment of brute force. It is also about performance. Remark- 
ing on this aspect of British power, historian A. J. Stockwell notes that “contem- 
porary apologists for the British empire, therefore, used ceremonial set-pieces 
and images of its institutions to justify its existence, soften its impact, or dis- 
guise its weakness, and to mollify its subjects, counter its critics, or discipline its 
practitioners.” Other scholars have explored the performative dimensions of 
British power. Looking at the ways in which mid-nineteenth-century colonial 
governors used ceremonies to display their authority, political scientist Mark 
Francis argues that “in colonial society ceremonial procedure was of equal im- 
portance to policy or efficiency.” According to Paul Rich, “the ability to enforce 


politics by force was limited. The British used ceremonies as a substitute for 
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gunboats. 2 Finally, in a much more sophisticated and contextualized, argu- 
ment, David Cannadine has identified imperial pomp (evident in ceremonies, 
architecture, imperial honors, and chivalric orders) as the primary means 
through which the British built and expressed a culture of ornamentalism that 
underpinned the empire. 

Yet arguing that the ceremonial dimensions of imperial power were more 
significant than raw military force is in some ways a fruitless exercise. Effective 
imperial power needs both force and impression; they workin tandem. 2 Closer 
attention to the world of Freemasonry reveals this dynamic at Work. 27 At the 
same time that lodges were traveling with army regiments as they moved 
around the empire enforcing Britain’s will, Freemasons were also engaged as the 
shock troops of imperial ceremony. Their ceremonial role was not confined to 
the privacy of the lodge. Though assumed to be draped in mystery and intrigue, 
Freemasonry was during the period examined in this book as much a public 
institution as an esoteric club. Everywhere one went in the empire, one could 
witness Freemasons marching in processions, occupying prominent places in 
official ceremonies to greet or bid farewell to imperial officials, and observing 
milestones in the life of the monarch. And everywhere they laid foundation 
stones - of churches, legislative buildings, Masonic halls, hospitals, commer- 
cial exchanges, markets, hotels, theaters, monuments, private houses, colleges, 
bridges, orphanages, courts, jails, canals, lighthouses, libraries, and schools. In 
these elaborately staged public appearances, Masons put their fine regalia and 
tools on display, deposited the coins of the realm, and anointed the architecture 
of empire with the symbols of their order. 28 In so doing, these builders of 
empire helped constructimperial edifices as well as the impression that Britain’s 
presence was a permanent feature of the colonial landscape. 

Through a combination of force and impression, the British sought not only 
to get their way but also to convince their subjects that British rule was in their 
best interests. At this point, the point of hegemony, British power was at its 
height. British Masons thought that their brotherhood could help accomplish 
the objective of securing the consent of elite indigenous men to British rule. A 
central argument for admitting Hindus, in fact, was the belief that the lodge 
might serve as a factory for building collaborators who were invested in and 
loyal to the empire.“ The enthusiasm with which elite Indian men joined 
Freemasonry suggests that Masonry did indeed contribute to this process. But 
indigenes had. many different responses to imperial rule, responses that are 
much. harder to gauge than the intentions of the powerful. What looked like 


collaboration might also have elements of manipulation. An indigenous man 
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might join the brotherhood to endear himself to the British, but he might also 
use the brotherhood’s ideology of cosmopolitan fraternalism to challenge the 
“rule of colonial difference” that underlay imperial power and to demand equal- 
ity with his British “brothers.” After all, Freemasonry, a highly elastic institu- 
tion, had a history of being put to subversive ends in the tumultuous world of 
the eighteenth-century British Atlantic. It could certainly play a similar role in 
the era of colonial nationalism. In sum, this history elucidates how an institu- 
tion that helped extend imperial power (in its material, ceremonial, and hege- 
monic forms) might also be used to contest the legitimacy of that authority. 

Studying the history of an exclusively male institution also lends itself to an 
exploration of masculinities, which is my fourth theme. The book pushes for- 
ward the project of demonstrating “the critical ways in which the construction, 
practice, and experience of Empire for both colonizer and colonized was always 
and everywhere gendered, that is to say, influenced in every way by people's 
understanding of sexual difference and its effects, and by the roles of men and 
women in the world's Work on women, gender, and empire is increasingly 
sophisticated. But “the gendered study of men” and exclusively male institu- 
tions is still in its infancy.*! Jo be sure, several scholars have written on Victorian 
ideas about manliness and the all-male environments, such as the public school, 
that promoted them.* Yet, as John Tosh points out, much of the work on 
manliness has been “quite innocent of gender?” Like the historians who have 
studied public schools and athletic clubs, I examine a predominantly male en- 
vironment that excluded women, but women are by no means excluded from 
my analysis. Rather, the case of Freemasonry clearly demonstrates the funda- 
mentally relational quality of all masculinities.s“ Any thorough examination of 
masculinity must explore how men’s roles and. responsibilities, expectations of 
men, and even men’s interactions with other men were always regulated with 
women in mind. 

Masonry allows us to look at the relational nature of masculinities by explor- 
ing the significance of homosociality to imperialism. The empire itself was a 
predominantly masculine environment, especially before the mid-nineteenth 
century. For many administrators, traders, soldiers, and especially sailors, their 
interactions with other Britons took place within “a culture of singular mas- 
culinity?45 What difference did the operation of all-male institutions like Free- 
masonry within an already predominantly male environment make to men and 
to women? For the men, the homosocial spaces afforded by Masonry pre- 
sented opportunities for building close relationships with fellow Britons in the 


empire. The relative absence of women in many parts of the empire necessitated 
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men turn to one another for support. In this way, Freemasonry operated as a 
surrogate family that helped. meet a range of material, recreational, and psy- 
chological needs. But if some men joined Masonry because of an absence of 
women, many others took part because of their presence. Recent scholarship 
has demonstrated, that the empire was not as exclusively a masculine environ- 
ment as was once assumed. Though certainly outnumbered by men, British 
women did help constitute the empire-building population as the wives, com- 
panions, or dependent relations of military personnel, colonial administrators, 
missionaries, and colonists. And all along, of course, British men engaged in 
relations of varying degrees of coercion with indigenous women. Operating 
parallel to this heterosocial and heterosexual world was a vibrant homosocial 
world, off limits to women (regardless of their race or status) and jealously 
guarded, by its denizens. Imperial men, it seems, needed homosocial refuges 
when women were in their midst, even if these women were vastly outnum- 
bered and clearly occupying positions of dependence and subordination. 

It is in precisely this context — of gender power relations — that homosocial 
spaces like Masonic lodges had a profound impact on women. By further re- 
stricting women’s already limited access to the extra-domestic world, homo- 
sociality helped keep women subordinated. Explaining how all-male associa- 
tions buttressed “the edifice of male exclusionary power,” Tosh argues that they 
“are integral to any notion of patriarchy beyond the household. They embody 
men’s privileged access to the public sphere, while simultaneously reinforcing 
women’s confinement to household and neighborhood’ In this way, the asso- 
ciational world of men is one aspect of what Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick has iden- 
tified as a broader homosocial dynamic (the other manifestations of which 
include “male friendship, mentorship, entitlement, rivalry, and hetero-and 
homosexuality”) that helps sustain masculine authority. Freemasonry ex- 
cluded women from its lodges and, in so doing, from the identities and roles it 
encouraged its members to adopt. As we will sec, transforming oneself, through 
Masonry, into a cosmopolite or an imperial citizen was an opportunity available 
only to men. 

Although women were significant for their exclusion from Masonry’s inner 
sanctum the lodge they did play key roles in the wider world of Masonry’s 
fraternal culture. In fact, their presence was crucial for the “public demonstra- 
tion of masculinity.” First, women served as spectators and observers of impres- 
sive public Masonic ceremonies throughout the empire. s (Ironically, Masons 
needed women. to help constitute their audiences, but they cited women’s un- 


restrained curiosity as one of the main reasons they should never be admitted 
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into the brotherhood.) Second, Masons envisioned women as worthy objects 
of their charity. Lodges recorded countless instances of allocating their funds for 
the upkeep of widows and orphans of deceased members. Membership in the 
brotherhood thus enabled Masons to fulfill their masculine duties to their de- 
pendents even from beyond the grave. Masonic charity underlined the central 
fact of women’s dependence first on their fathers, then on their husbands, 
and, if ultimately widowed, on the brotherhood. Finally, Freemasonry encour- 
aged men to act appropriately at home and preserve their reputations as up- 
standing heads of households. In its sixth charge, which specifically concerned 
the Mason’s “Behaviour at Home and in your Neighbourhood,” the constitu- 
tions governing the brotherhood urged: “Masons ought to be Moral Men, as 
above charged; consequently good Husbands, good Parents, good Sons, and 
good Neighbours, not staying too long from Home and avoiding all Excess; yet 
wise Men too, for certain Reasons known to them.” In these ways, Freemasonry 
served to uphold. the “hegemonic masculinities” at play in a given period, rein- 
forcing widely held notions about how imperial men should act, what qualities 
they should possess, and what their responsibilities were .#? 

The fifth and final theme —fraternalism is closely related, conceptually and 
in practice, to masculinity. In fact, Mary Ann Clawson, a historian of American 
fraternalism, identifies masculinity, along with a “corporate” idiom, ritual, and 
proprietorship, as a defining characteristic of fraternalism.*° Fraternalism is the 
process by which biologically unrelated men undergo a shared ritual experience 
designed to create the bonds and obligations that supposedly characterize the 
relationship between actual brothers. Bound by ritual and often ideology, mem- 
bers of fraternal associations were pledged to privilege one another’s interests 
over those who did not belong to the brotherhood. What did fraternalism have 
to do with imperialism? According to imperial historian Ronald Hyam, we 
know very little about the role of Freemasonry’s “doctrines of brotherhood in 
sustaining the worldwide activities of traders and empire-builders.’#! My argu- 
ment that the modern world’s first and most successful fraternal organization 
was, from its very beginnings, intimately bound up in imperialism suggests that 
to a very great extent the British Empire was a fraternal enterprise. 

The idiom that lent the most power to contemporary explanations of Ma- 
sonic fraternalism was that of the family. As we will see, lodges used familial 
labels, even “mother, “sister? and “daughter,” to describe their relations with 
one another, and Masonic writers and orators drew on idealized. understandings 
of the family to convey expectations concerning members’ behavior. Describing 


eighteenth-century Freemasonry as a “fictive family, historian. Steven C. Bul- 
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lock explains, “Masonic fraternity gave emotional weight to enlightened social 
relations by asserting their similarity to the widespread, seemingly natural expe- 
rience of the family. Members were knit together by the same permanent bonds 
of affection and responsibility as actual kin? Freemasonry was understood, as a 
kind of family, but it differed significantly from traditional families. As a sex- 
specific family, it excluded two groups usually seen as critical, if subordinate, 
members of the family: women and children.“ For the entire period covered 
here, British Freemasons consistently and unequivocally maintained that their 
fraternal family had no need of women. The brotherhood also excluded men 
under the age of twenty-one. Members of this fraternal family were thus con- 
nected to one another on the basis of their shared values, interests, and ideology, 
rather than on the basis of shared blood. 

In the absence of blood ties, Masons and. other fraternal groups used rituals 
to create a sense of community and mutual obligation. Masonic ritual derived 
primarily from two sources: the craft practices of medieval operative masons’ 
guilds and Judeo-Christian accounts of the building of Solomon’s Temple. 
Brethren learned a new ritual, along with its accompanying password and. sym- 
bols, as they passed each level, or degree, in Freemasonry. Though some 
branches of Freemasonry would develop dozens of degrees, British Freema- 
sonty was limited to three degrees, known as the Craft or “Blue” degrees. In 
the first, the Entered Apprentice degree, the master and brethren introduced the 
initiate into the world of Freemasonry. Partially naked, blindfolded, and con- 
stricted by a rope that was tied around his neck, the initiate experienced the 
mystery of Freemasonry as he learned. about its meaning. The ritual conveyed 
the central “landmarks” of Masonry: the charity brethren demonstrated toward 
one another and. the external world, “the perfect spirit of Equality among the 
brethren,” and the universality of brotherhood. The next degree, the Fellow 
Craft, was even more esoteric in nature, as the initiate learned the secret mean- 
ings of geometry and the Great Architect of the Universe. The Craft degrees 
culminated in the ritual of the Master Mason, which reenacted the murder scene 
of Hiram Abiff, the master builder of Solomon’s Temple, said to have sacrificed 
his life to protect the secret knowledge of his craft brotherhood.#* 

These allegorical rituals had several functions. They performed a pedagogical 
role by conveying Masonic principles to initiates and members. Over time, they 
also combined with an elaborate system of handgrips, passwords, and symbols 
to develop into a lingua franca for Freemasons throughout the world to identify 
and communicate with one another. Most important for the purposes of family 


building, they created fraternal bonds among the brethren.4° Masonic cere- 
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monies functioned like a marriage ceremony, another form of ritual that sought 
to create permanent bonds where blood ties did not exist. As in the exchange of 
marriage vows, the initial ceremony impressed upon the Entered Apprentice 
the idea that he was entering into a new set of relationships that demanded a 
lifelong commitment. By undergoing the subsequent rituals of Fellow Craft and 
Master Mason, the new member completed the necessary steps in becoming a 
full-fledged, equal member of a sworn brotherhood. He was now bound to a 
group of men—his brethren—who pledged to respect, help, and love each 
other through all circumstances. Speaking before an audience of Freemasons in 
1799, the Reverend Joseph Inwood exhorted: “To you my brethren, who have 
attached yourselves to each other, in the grand and royal order of Masonry, 
besides these various bonds of union with which all men are united as brethren, 
I address myself to reminding you of the solemn obligations and engagements 
with which we have entered into the union of brotherhood, before God and our 
brethren.”47 
But just how far were British Freemasons willing to take their fraternalism? 

Brotherhood in Masonry was envisioned as a subset of a wider fraternalism that 
Masons like to refer to as “the common fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” As we have seen, as long as he professed belief in a supreme being 
and. was over the age of twenty, any man was eligible for admission. It was this 
latitudinarianism that enabled Freemasonry to serve, according to its Constitu- 

tions, as “a centre of union and the means of conciliating true friendship among 
persons that must have remain d at a perpetual distance” Masonic fraternalism 
was thus not just about British men taking care of one another in strange 
colonial environments, but also about believing in a basic affinity with “others” 

encountered in those same strange colonial environments. Not surprisingly, the 

exigencies of imperial rule consistently put to the test Freemasons’ commit- 

ment to the idea of universal brotherhood. As several scholars of Masonry have 

pointed out, Masons were engaged in a constant balancing act, weighing the 

inclusive claims of their ideology with the need they felt, given their particular 
circumstances, to be exclusive in their admissions practices. But though the 
circumstances might change, Masonry’s claims to inclusiveness remained, con- 
stant over time, and excluded groups — women, free blacks, emancipated slaves, 
Parsis, and Hindus - were always challenging the institution to live up to these 
claims. In responding to such challenges, British Freemasons were engaged ina 
process of defining not only the boundaries of their institution but also their 
identities as Britons, Freemasons, and men. 

Supranational identities like fraternalism and cosmopolitanism warrant our 
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close attention. But because historians have been so focused on how Britons 
defined their national, racial, and gender identities shrengh difference, the 
“connection-building” dimensions of identity formation have been almost com- 
pletely overlooked. The historiography of imperialism has become overly pre- 
occupied with questions of otherness.*? As the case of Freemasonry makes clear, 
colonial identities and ideologies were more complex than just “us versus them.” 
Moving to the other extreme — by overemphasizing “affinity-building” is not 
the kind of corrective we need. 5 Rather, the time has come to explore what Jane 
Samson, a historian of British missionaries in the Pacific, has aptly described as 
“the constant tension between alterity and universalism . .. , or, to put it another 
way, between ‘othering’ and ‘brothering?”>! While Freemasons were clearly 
imperialists interested in upholding the rule of colonial difference, they were at 
the same time propounding an ideology that claimed the other as their brother, 
even through the period of high imperialism. It was an ideology of rule that was 
powerful and insidious, to be sure, but one that was also susceptible to revolu- 


tionary interpretations. 


In 1785, the Reverend Joshua Weeks explained to Masons gathered 
to hear his St. John’s Bay address in Halifax, Nova Scotia, that they 
possessed a “key” that would give them “admittance to the brother- 
hood” anywhere in the world. “Were the providence of God to cast 
you on an unknown shore; were you to travel through any distant 
country, though ignorant of its language, ignorant of its inhabitants, 
ignorant of its customs,” he assured his listeners, the key would 
“open the treasures of their charity” The following year, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the Grand Lodge of England issued a 
proclamation that revealed the profound accuracy of Wecks’s re- 
mark. Preemasonry’s reputation for taking care of its members had 
become so well known and its network so extensive that strange 
impostors were after its “treasures.” Grand Lodge officials warned 
the English brethren that “many idle persons travel about the coun- 
try, (some particularly in the dress of Turks or Moors) and, under 
the sanction of certificates, and pretending to be distressed Masons, 
impose upon the benevolence of many lodges and brethren.” The 
Grand Lodge described this practice as “disgraceful to the society 
and. burthensome to the fraternity” and instructed lodges to bar 
such dissemblers from admission. 

How did British Frecmasonry became so important and so ex- 
tensive over the course of the eighteenth century that cunning En- 
glishmen resorted to the complex deceit of posing as Turks and 


Moors to infiltrate its network? What were the salient characteristics 


and primary functions of the institution they hoped to cheat? To answer these 
questions, we need to examine both its macrocosmic and microcosmic dimen- 
sions. A bird's eye view of the Masonic network reveals that the brotherhood 
was, from its beginnings, British (as opposed to English) in its origins and 
global in its scope. It was built as a result of the activities of four grand lodges, 
each responding with varying degrees of enthusiasm to the opportunities for 
global expansion presented by the growing British Empire. The Irish and one 
branch of English Masonry, the Ancients, were the network’s primary builders; 
they were particularly effective in adapting Masonry’s administration to facili- 
tate global expansion and in opening the brotherhood’s “treasures” to a wide 
range of men. And they were primarily responsible for connecting Masonry to 
that crucial institution of empire building, the British army. Examining the 
resulting network reveals this cultural institution’s important role in the acceler- 
ating processes of globalization underway during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The microcosmic perspective, revealed in the operations of individual lodges, 
indicates that Freemasonry was fundamentally imperial in its functions and 
fraternal in nature. It buttressed British imperial power, in very public ways, by 
making its buildings available for official purposes, playing a prominent role in 
the ceremonial aspects of imperialism, and offering recreational outlets for Brit- 
ish expatriates. It had an even more profound impact, however, as a result of the 
homosocial activities that took place within the private inner sanctum of the 
lodge. Here men underwent experiences designed to encourage convivial, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual fellowship and to nurture the growth of fraternal bonds. 
Freemasonry proved especially attractive and useful to men in inherently im- 
perial occupations - merchants, colonial administrators, and British army per- 
sonnel — who could call on their brethren for all manner of assistance as they 
moved around the empire. In both cases — public Masonic events and hidden 
fraternal rituals — women were as significant in their presence as in their absence. 
British Freemasons never allowed women to participate in their lodge rituals 
and conviviality, but they did embrace them as spectators of their public cere- 
monies, guests at the balls they hosted, and dependent objects of charity. In these 
ways even a primarily homosocial environment such as that created by Masonry 


reveals how masculinities are constructed and reinforced with women in mind. 
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The Network’s Hub 


As Freemasonry spread throughout the empire, it became an expansive network 
that connected men across vast distances. In fact, the model of the network is 
very useful for understanding Freemasonry during this expansionary phase of 
its history. A network is an interconnected system; more specifically, it is an 
interrelated group of people who share interests and concerns and interact for 
mutual assistance. While some networks operate only on a local scale, others, 
like the Masonic network examined. here, function concurrently on a variety of 
levels: local, national, regional, and even global. Freemasonry’s multilavered, 
supranational network comprised several interrelated elements. Individual 
brethren and the local lodges to which they belonged. constituted the most basic 
units of the network. Provincial grand lodges were its regional nodes and met- 
ropolitan grand lodges its central hubs. A shared Masonic ideology, a Masonic 
lingua franca, and complex administrative structures and policies linked these 
elements together. 

Close attention to the institutional development of this network over time 
and across space reveals that historians of Freemasonry, whether amateur or 
professional, have not paid sufficient attention to the British dimensions of the 
brotherhood’s history, particularly in the eighteenth century. Masonic histo- 
rians have written separate histories of Freemasonry in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Academic historians have focused on Scotland in the search for Free- 
masonry’s origins and, for the eighteenth century, studied aspects of English 
and Welsh Freemasonry. As yet, no work examines how the three jurisdictions 
interacted and influenced one another, not only in the British Isles, but also in 
the empire. Though it is certainly possible and reasonable to discuss “Irish 
Freemasonry” or “English Freemasonry,’ to ignore “British Freemasonry” is to 
miss a critical dimension of the brotherhood’s history. This British dimension 
is evident in the nature and functions of its nascent administration and in a 
schism that divided the Masonic world — with great consequences for its spread 
through and role in the British Empire — between the 1750s and the early nine- 
teenth century. 

The building of a Masonic administration that facilitated the growth of the 
global network would not have been possible without the establishment of 
metropolitan grand lodges. In 1717 four Masonic lodges assembled at London’s 
Goose and Gridiron alehouse to form a grand lodge, to which each English 
lodge would belong and send representatives.* Originally motivated to con- 


gregate for social reasons, members of the young Grand. Lodge soon became 
greg } 8 8 
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anxious to control the proliferation of lodges. To this end, it distinguished 
between “regular” and “irregular” Freemasonry: Only by gaining permission 
from the Grand Lodge for its formation could a new lodge secure inclusion in 
the approved List of Lodges, a compilation published initially in 1723. Lodgesthat 
did not submit to the authority of the Grand Lodge were considered irregular 
and their members called “clandestine” and banned from visiting regular lodges. 
The Grand Lodge also started to extend its authority into the English counties 
and beyond Britain’s shores and in the process became the central node in a 
nascent Masonic network. As such, it performed a variety of governing functions 
including standardizing Masonic practices, setting up guidelines for the estab- 
lishment of new lodges, enacting legislation to guide members and lodges, 
overseeing the membership, and administering a charity fund.* Freemasons in 
Ireland and Scotland followed the English example with the establishment of 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland in Dublin (1725) and the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
in Edinburgh (1736). The three grand lodges were separate entities and, early 
on at least, they did not coordinate their administrative efforts. But British 
Freemasonry in this period was standardized enough to make the practices of 
any of the three systemsrecognizable to members of the other two jurisdictions.* 

The grand lodges performed other centralizing administrative functions that 
facilitated the network’s expansion. They collected fees and dues and served as 
the highest authority in matters of Masonic jurisprudence. They guarded Free- 
masonry's gates by keeping track of lodges and members. And they devised, 
printed, and circulated basic statements of the guiding principles and regula- 
tions of Masonry. In 1723, the prominent London Freemason James Anderson, 
a Presbyterian minister (who had been educated at Marischal College in Aber- 
deen), composed the first published edition of English Freemasonry’s constitu- 
tions. Anderson offered a history of the brotherhood and explained recently 
codified policies that were to govern members and lodges. Discussing the Free- 
mason’s relationship to the state, religion, general society, and the institution, 
the Constitutions included a detailed code of behavior, known as “The Charges 
of a Free-Mason.” “The Charges” provided instructions and general regulations 
for lodge procedures, such as the admission of members, election of officers, 
chain of command, and Masonic ceremonies. John Pennell, an Irish Freemason, 
devised a set of constitutions in 1730 based on Anderson’s, but even more 
tolerant in its handling of religion. With little variation in wording and pro- 
cedures, future editions published in the British Isles and abroad reflected the 
grand lodges’ success in standardizing the basic principles and policies of British 


Freemasonrv.> 
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Certificate of William Forman, Lodge No. 195 (Irish Registry), Royal Highlanders Regi- 
ment, 1761 (Grand Lodge of Ireland). 


As Freemasonry grew in popularity, the institution became vulnerable to 
outsiders who sought to take advantage of the benefits reserved for members. 
After all, the successful operation of the network depended on the ability of 
complete strangers to identify and trust one another, The Constitutions in- 
structed: “You are cautiously to examine [a strange brother] in such a method, 
as prudence shall direct you, that you may not be imposed upon by an ignorant 
false pretender, whom you are to reject with contempt and derision, and beware 
of giving him any hints of knowledge?” The problem of impostors led the grand 
lodges to issue repeated warnings, like the one quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, to guard their lodges, secrets, and funds. But placing such a burden on 
individual brethren was risky and, especially once lodges began proliferating 
worldwide, impractical. 

Irish Masonic authorities were the first to address the problem of how to 
recognize brothers who were strangers by issuing certificates to individual 
brethren. Demonstrating that in its origins the brotherhood was a fundamen- 
tally British institution, the English and Scottish Grand Lodges readily adopted 
this and other Irish strategies for governing Freemasonry as it spread within and 
outside the British Isles.“ A certificate identified a man as a regular Mason to 
whom a lodge could legitimately offer the benefits of membership. In essence 


they operated as passports in the Masonic world and were especially important 
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for brethren who traveled from one outpost of the empire to another. Lodge 
No. 241 in Lower Canada granted six certificates “to Brethren who were on the 
point of leaving for England” in November 1790. In 1792 Lieutenant John 
Ross, recently arrived in Plymouth from Gibraltar, revealed the importance of 
these documents by urging the English Grand Secretary to send certificates that 
he had requested “some time ago.” His regiment would be embarking for Ire- 
land as soon as the transports arrived, and he did not want to depart without the 
certificates in hand.* Though responding innovatively to the problem at hand, 
the Irish authorities had devised only a partial solution: certificates were not 
always necessary for admission to a lodge, and they could be forged. 

Since lodges could not rely entirely on the authenticity of certificates or the 
trustworthiness of those presenting themselves as Freemasons, the true test of a 
brother’s Masonic credentials was his knowledge of passwords, symbols, and 
rituals. A member gained more and more knowledge of the society’s rituals and 
teachings as he progressed through the various stages of Freemasonry. Upon 
successful completion of each degree, he received secret recognition words and 
committed new rituals to memory. Practices developed in the metropole were 
exported to the colonies, so men throughout the empire who had. proceeded 
through the three degrees of Craft Masonry shared the same basic knowledge. 
Taken together, the rituals, teachings, passwords, and handgrips constituted a 
Masonic lingua franca spoken in both the metropole and the colonies. Masonic 
knowledge itself became the key to both admission to lodge meetings and access 
to benefits. As the Reverend Weeks quoted above observed, Freemasons were 
“Masters of a secret language, by which they can make themselves known to 
each other at a distance”? 

The grand lodges developed. sophisticated strategies for ensuring the integ- 
rity of their network, but in the 1750s the emergence of a rival English grand 
lodge, known as the Ancients, and the schism that followed rendered Free- 
masons ability to identify legitimate brethren increasingly difficult. The schism 
created disorder and instability, but it also resulted in Freemasonry’s transfor- 
mation into a more broadly based and more thoroughly British institution and 
actually contributed to the proliferation of the global Masonic network. During 
the schism Freemasonry became a dynamic organization that could adapt to 
various circumstances and draw members from a wide range of men. As a result, 
the nodes of its network multiplied rapidly. 

The emergence of a rival grand lodge in England was due primarily to the ac- 
tivities of Irish Masons in London, where Irish. Freemasonry once again exer- 


cised a transformative influence. During the 1740s, agricultural crisis combined 
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with a population explosion in Ireland to create conditions of dearth, disease, 
and famine that provided the fuel for the satiric commentaries of Jonathan Swift 
(who is believed to have belonged to a London lodge) and the compassionate 
inquiries of George Berkeley. Thousands of Irishmen crossed the Irish Sea to 
find work in London. Freemasons among them naturally desired to continue 
their membership in the fraternity, and their decision to establish their own 
lodges, rather than joining existing lodges in the metropolis, had great conse- 
quences for the nature of Freemasonry and its spread throughout the empire. 
Suffering from inefficiency, overextension, and ineffective leadership in the 
17408, the original English Grand Lodge had become lax. It did not bother to 
challenge the existence of these new lodges. By the 1750s Irish migrants had 
established six of their own lodges. In 1751 a group of eighty to a hundred 
Masons representing these Irish lodges gathered at the Turks Head Tavern in 
Soho. Their object was the establishment of the Grand Committee of the Most 
Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons — in short, the 
setting up of a supreme Masonic authority to rival the “Premier” Grand Lodge 
of England. Within three years the number of lodges affiliating with the Ancient 
Grand Lodge (as it came to be known) had grown from the original six to 
thirty-six. Englishmen (and some Scots) from the middling ranks— artisans, 
semi-professionals, and tradesmen — began to join Ancient lodges. 1° 

Realizing they were up against a firmly established, if disorganized, institu- 
tion in the Premier Grand Lodge, the Ancients were by necessity well orga- 
nized. Their attention to administrative detail contributed to their quick success 
not only in the British Isles but also abroad. They immediately compiled a set of 
rules and orders laying out the conditions for membership in and operation of 
their new Grand Ledge. The regulations called for regular monthly meetings of 
the Grand Lodge, even going so far as to assess fines on those who failed to 
attend. Determined to keep their records straight, the Ancients required every 
lodge to make regular returns and entered the information regarding member- 
ship and. payments in registers. They set up a central charity fund and a system 
for determining worthy applicants. Instrumental in the administration of the 
Ancients at this stage was Laurence Dermott. An Irish Catholic who was rela- 
tively well educated and possessed strong organizational skills, he had joined a 
lodge in Dublin in 1741 and crossed the Irish Sea in 1748. In London, he 
worked as a journeyman painter and eventually became a successful wine mer- 
chant. In 1752 the Ancients elected Dermott Grand Secretary, a position he held 
for nearly twenty years; he later became Deputy Grand Master (1771-77 and 


1783-87). In his capacity as Grand Secretary, Dermott served as a director of 
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ceremonies and instructor of rituals, duties that enabled him to enforce unifor- 
mity in the practices of the Ancient lodges. He also emphasized record keeping 
and firm grand lodge control over subordinate lodges, and he was responsible 
for compiling the regulations of the Ancients. Dermott’s conscientious ap- 
proach combined with the broad-based appeal of the new body ensured. the 
success of the Ancient Grand Lodge.!“ 

With the Ancients firmly established, a nasty — though in some ways con- 
structive — rivalry soon developed. The Premier Grand Lodge fired the opening 
salvo in 1755 when it declared the Ancients irregular Freemasons and dismissed 
them as lower-class, Irish impostors who practiced illegitimate Masonic rituals. 
The Ancients responded with a catechism included with the 1764 edition of the 
Constitutions, in which Dermott ridiculed the practices of the Premier Grand 
Lodge and claimed that its very formation was irregular. The Premier Grand 
Lodge not only envied the success of the Ancients and disapproved of the social 
composition of their lodges; it also resented the fact that the Ancients had 
described them as “Moderns,” an appellation that stuck. In a period when well- 
rooted origins conferred. legitimacy, charges of innovation were considered a 
serious assault. Seeking to preserve the integrity of their lodges, each Grand 
Lodge issued repeated warnings to its members throughout the next decades. 
The Premier Grand Lodge admonished: “Persons who assemble in London and 
elsewhere in the character of Masons, calling themselves Ancient Masons... are 
not to be countenanced or acknowledged as Masons by any regular lodge or 
Mason under the Constitution of England“ 

The Moderns had to do more than just warn their members about the 
upstart Ancients; they had to make certain their own ship was in order, a task 
undertaken by the grand masters of the 1760s. Installed in 1764, Lord Blayney 
improved grand lodge administration by paying official visits to London lodges 
and enforcing strict uniformity. He encouraged Henry, Duke of Gloucester, to 
join the order in 1766 and arranged for the Grand Lodge to elect the duke as 
well as the Dukes of York and Cumberland to high Masonic office. Their atten- 
dance rekindled the interest of other nobility and gentry. The Duke of Beaufort 
took over in £767. He attempted to incorporate the Grand Lodge, initiated 
plans for the construction of a permanent building (completed in 1776), and 
further improved grand lodge administration. The Moderns also benefited 
from the tireless efforts of Thomas Dunckerley, who was an illegitimate but 
acknowledged son of George II. Dunckerley served in the navy until 1767, at 
which point he returned to England and dedicated his energies to reviving 


Freemasonry. As Provincial Grand. Master for nine English counties, he encour- 
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aged firm administration and established new lodges at the provincial level.“ 
With the Ancients growing and the Moderns rejuvenated, there was little hope 
that the breach in British Freemasonry would be healed any time soon. 

The schism between the Ancients and the Moderns had far-reaching implica- 
tions for the composition and character of the fraternity both in the British Isles 
and in the empire. First, the rise of the Ancients changed the social composition 
of the fraternity’s membership, broadening it into a more popular institution 
and thus making it more likely to succeed across space and time. Starting in 
1721, when the first nobleman assumed. the helm of the Premier Grand Lodge, 
English Freemasonry had become increasingly fashionable in the world of po- 
lite aristocrats and well-educated gentlemen. Its ranks included those at the 
highest levels of society as well as men from just below the nobility and gen- 
try, like the gentlemen of the Royal Academy whose attraction to Masonry 
stemmed from their interest in Newtonian science and the ancient world.!“ 
Primarily artisans and tradesmen, the Ancients drew their members from a level 
below this world of genteel, aristocratic (or nearly aristocratic) men. The first 
edition of the Ancients’ constitutions described its members as “men of some 
Education and an honest Character; but in low Circumstances.” It urged, the 
Mason to “treat his Inferiors as he would have his Superiors deal with him, 
wisely considering that the Original of Mankind is the same.” Margaret Jacob 
aptly characterizes the rise of the Ancients as “a revolt of lesser men against their 
betters?” Yet while their literature celebrated artisans and small merchants, the 
Ancients maintained due deference toward the monarchy and the court. As 
Jacob puts it, Ancient egalitarianism was “very finely honed.” Probably unaware 
of such nuances, the Moderns challenged the social credentials of their rivals. 
The Moderns’ Grand Secretary, in a report to his superiors in 1775, described 
the Ancients as being composed of “the very lowest people we have in London, 
such as Chairmen, Brewers, Draymen . . . so very contemptible [that] I have 
heard a Gentleman of their body say he was ashamed to be seen among them.” 
He also related that a “stranger” who visited one of their lodges would fear for 
his purse and his life “from the appearance of its members.” The subsequent 
Grand Secretary stated that the Ancients consisted of “the lowest order of 
the people” and their officers were “in very mean occupations.” Its reputation 
among Modern Freemasons aside, the Ancients’ more broad-based character 
was also reflected in their fairly democratic approach to administration. Unlike 
his counterpart in the Premier Grand Lodge, the Grand Master of the Ancients 
could not act independently; in all matters, including the establishment of new 


lodges, he had to seek the approval of other members of the Grand Lodge. 
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Finally, whereas the Grand Master appointed the officers of the Premier Grand 
Lodge, the Ancient Grand Lodge elected its officers.!§ 

The rise of the Ancients not only broadened the socioeconomic basis of the 
fraternity; it also effected the intersection of Irish and English, and eventually 
Scottish, Freemasonry and in the process created an institution that had an 
essentially British character. Like the wider empire of which it was rapidly and 
thoroughly becoming a part, Ancient Freemasonry brought together men of 
the four “nations” of the British Isles, enabling them to create new, composite 
institutions and identities. The Ancients drew from both Irish and English 
Freemasonry in setting up and operating their organization. Dermott used 
Anderson’s Constitutions in compiling the Ancients’ first Book of Constitutions, 
the Abiman Rezon, but his primary inspiration came from Irish texts like Spratt’s 
Trish Constitutions. The Irish Grand Lodge’s adoption of the Abiman Rezon as its 
Official Book of Constitutions further demonstrates the close links between Irish 
and Ancient Freemasonry.!® Meanwhile, the Ancients, being based in London 
and including English members, were also subject to English influences. By 
combining Irish and English Masonic traditions, Dermott and his fellow An- 
cients made their version of Freemasonry into an institution that was at once 
new and reminiscent, that lay in the fuzzy realm of Britishness. 

Another factor that reveals the British character of the Ancients was its 
approach to leadership, specifically in filling the grand. mastership. Despite (or 
perhaps because of) their appeal to the middling classes, the Ancients sought a 
grand master from the ranks of the nobility. When they had trouble finding an 
English nobleman to serve as their leader, they turned to the Irish and Scottish 
peers. From 1756 on, every grand master of the Ancients was either Scottish or 
Irish. These grand masters included two Irish earls who had served as the Grand 
Master of Ireland and three Scottish peers who held concurrent appointments 
as the Grand Master of the Ancients and Grand Master of Scotland. All would 
have been familiar with Irish and Scottish Masonic practices and thus have 
offered a British perspective. 

Finally, the establishment of regular relations among the Ancient, Irish, and 
Scottish grand lodges demonstrated Freemasonry’s development into a British 
institution. Dermott arranged in 1758 for the Grand Lodge of Ireland to bypass 
the Moderns and communicate only with the Ancients. For the first time, Irish 
and English (and then Scottish) authorities corresponded regularly with one 
another and kept track of each other’s activities and decisions. A mutual com- 
pact among the three grand lodges formalized this relationship in 1772. The 


Ancients assured the Scottish Grand Lodge that “a brotherly connexion and 
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correspondence” would “be found productive of honour and advantage to the 
Fraternity in general.” From this point on, the grand lodges frequently con- 
sulted with each other about difficult matters affecting Freemasonry. Writing to 
the Ancients in 1783, the Grand Lodge of Ireland assured. its counterpart that 
they would “always concur with them in everything for the mutual advantage of 
the Ancient Craft?!” Though they retained their regional. administrative struc- 
tures and a single British grand lodge was never contemplated, their combined 
efforts, especially abroad, resulted in an indisputably British institution. 

Only recently have historians begun to realize the significance of the An- 
cients in transforming Freemasonry in the British Isles; generations of Masonic 
historians completely ignored them (perhaps because of their Irish, lower- 
status origins).!® By passing over the Ancients, they have overlooked the An- 
cients’ role in spreading Freemasonry abroad and thus underemphasized a key 
dimension of British Masonic history. As we will see, the Ancients were espe- 
cially effective outside the British Isles; they were more instrumental in this 
regard than their rivals the Moderns. Their success in both contexts was due to 
their conscientious administration and their openness to men from various 
rungs on the social ladder and to influence from the Irish and Scottish. Together 
the Ancients and the Irish would take the lead in globalizing the Masonic 


brotherhood. 


The Globalization of the Masonic Network 


Shortly after the establishment of the first grand lodge in 1717, British Free- 
masonry began spreading to the European continent, the Mediterranean basin, 
the Atlantic world, and parts of Asia. Freemasonry’s transfer to Europe and its 
subsequent role in European societies has occupied several historians’ attention, 
but its concurrent spread outside Europe has garnered little analysis. Yet it is 
clear that Freemasonry’s intra-European and extra-European chronologies were 
interacting. The English warranted a lodge for Bengal the same year they war- 
ranted one for Gibraltar (£728). By the time the English and Scottish had 
succeeded in establishing lodges in the Netherlands in the 1740s, lodges were 
already at work in the North American and West Indian colonies, as well as in 
Turkey. Here was a Europeaninstitution, but it was a European institution with 
a global reach. To bypass this basic fact is to neglect a critical and defining 
characteristic of eighteenth-century Freemasonry. 

Metropolitan officials did not have a preconceived plan for global expansion, 


but they did embrace any opportunity to extend their brotherhood beyond the 


British Isles. The development of the institution’s bureaucracy coincided with 
Freemasonry’s worldwide diffusion, and key elements of its administration 
clearly reflected this fact. During the mid-eighteenth century, therefore, the 
grand lodges became not only centralized authorities within the British Isles but 
also metropolitan governors Of an ever-expanding Masonic empire abroad. 

If the metropolitan grand lodges willingly accepted their position at the 
center of a growing Masonic empire, the impetus for the global spread. of the 
fraternity originated at the peripheries. It is doubtful that Freemasonry would 
have become an imperial institution had the soldiers, administrators, and colo- 
nists who built the empire not felt so strongly about maintaining their Masonic 
affiliations while abroad. Those who wanted to practice Masonry in places 
where no lodge had been established were able to take advantage of several 
mechanisms by which Masonry spread abroad, including ambulatory lodges 
attached to British army regiments. Just as it was in the development of the 
brotherhood’s metropolitan bureaucracy, the Grand. Lodge of Ireland was espe- 
cially responsive to the opportunities presented by imperial expansion, will- 
ing to adapt Masonic administration, and thus instrumental in exporting Free- 


masonry abroad. 


AMBULATORY LODGES 
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Freemasonry’s close association w ith the British army contr ibuted mo a 


any other factor to the brotherhood’s global spread. Eighteenth-century regi- 


mental lodges not only served the needs of soldiers and officers; they also 
opened their doors to civilians and often helped them establish permanent 
lodges in distant parts of the empire. Although Freemasonry certainly benefited 


from its associations with the army, it was also sensitive to local conditions, 


geopolitical shifts, and the exigencies of war. 
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were crucial to Freemasonry’s success. To facilitate the spread of Freema \ 


abroad, Irish authorities adapted their system of issuing warrants. The term 
“warrant,” as used in Masonic documents dating from the 1720s, referred only to 
the permission of the grand master or grand lodge to constitute new lodge. 
Starting around 1731, Irish Freemasons went a step further by issuing an actual 
at indicated a lodge had received grand lodge permission to oper- 


“designed to be the visible authority for the existence of the 


document th 
ate. Warrants were ; 

; es were require is „their warrant in order to 
Lodge”; eventually lodges were required to display tl arre 


constitute themselves and hold meetings.“ As Frecmasonry spread through- 


out the British Isles, Europe, and the empire, warrants served two primary 
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functions: first, they enabled lodges to prove their status as regularly and offi- 
cially constituted. Local Masonic authorities had the right to refuse recognition 
to a lodge that did not have a warrant. For example, in 1772 authorities in 
@ucbec rejected Freemasons in the 21st Regiment, who claimed membership in 
an Irish lodge but could not produce their warrant. Second, since warrants were 
sequentially numbered, they helped the British grand lodges to keep reason- 
ably accurate registries and accounts. By the mid-eighteenth century, both the 
Scottish and the English authorities had adopted the practice of their Trish 
counterparts. 2c 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland adapted this system to respond to opportunities 

for global expansion by developing the “traveling warrant.” In so doing, they 
became the leading exporters of British Freemasonry. Typically lodges in the 
British Isles were identified with a particular locality — a town, a city district, or 
even a specific tavern. During the 1730s, the Irish Grand Lodge began issuing 
warrants to Freemasons in the British army and, to a lesser extent, the Navy. As 
their name suggests, ambulatory lodges accompanied peripatetic regiments or 
ships, giving military Masons the authority to hold lodge meetings anywhere. 
The Irish Grand Lodge granted the first traveling warrant to the First Battalion 
in the Royal Scots (the oldest Regiment of the Line) in 1732; it traveled the 
globe with its regiment for over a century. In 1737 the Grand Lodge established 
a traveling lodge in the Second Battalion of the regiment. By 1762, with a 
second lodge constituted in the First Battalion, three Irish lodges were at work 
in the Royal Scots alone. 

Having gained a head start on their rivals, the Irish introduced military 
Freemasonry to several parts of the empire and warranted the most military 
lodges over time. The Irish Grand Lodge warranted the first military lodge in 
the Americancolonies, which operated in Colonel Harward’s Regiment of Foot 
(Ist Bn. East Lancashire) while it was garrisoned in Louisbourg in 1746. The 
first lodge to serve with a British army regiment (as opposed to an East India 
Company Regiment) in India was also Irish and was warranted in 1742. It 
arrived in Madras with the 3eth Regiment in 1754. Particularly successful pur- 
veyors of military Masonry, the Irish warranted 180 regimental lodges between 
1732 and 1813. The close connection between Ireland, Irishmen, and the British 
army surely played a role here. Many of the first regiments to have lodges had 
either been raised in Ireland or served there at some point in their history. 
Ireland was an important recruiting ground for the army, and Irishmen held 
positions of command in several regiments that had lodges attached to them. 20 


In time, the other British grand lodges followed the Trish example. Scottish 
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military personnel were acquainted with the idea of traveling warrants in the 
early 1730s when the Irish Grand Lodge constituted lodges in two Scottish 
regiments (No. 11 in the rst Foot and No. 33 in the 21st Foot). In 1747 the 
Scottish Grand Lodge adopted the practice, issuing a traveling warrant to Free- 
masons in the Duke of Norfolk’s Regiment (the 12th Regiment of Foot). 
During the mid-eighteenth century, this regiment served in Germany, Flanders, 
Holland, and Minorca. In 1762 the regiment was back in Scotland, where it 
participated in the Masonic foundation stone laying ceremony of the North 
Bridge in Edinburgh. Such occasions, which revealed to the general public the 
growing connection between Freemasonry and the military, were becoming 
increasingly frequent during the second half of the eighteenth century. By 1813, 
the Scottish had given warrants to twenty-one regimental lodges.’? 

The Ancients enthusiastically embraced the idea of traveling warrants, but 
the Premier Grand Lodge was more reluctant. This divergence would contrib- 
ute directly to the relative success of Ancient Masonry vis-a-vis the Moderns, 
especially in the empire. Both English grand lodges issued their first traveling 
warrants, to the 8th and 57th Regiments, respectively, in 1755 (by this point the 
Irish had warranted twenty-nine military lodges and the Scots at least five). But 
in its sixty-year history the Ancient Grand Lodge issued 108 traveling warrants, 
over twice as many as the 48 issued by its rival. What accounts for the Moderns’ 
reluctance to adopt a technique that was proving so conducive to the spread of 
Masonry? Perhaps it was because traveling warrants were already by this point 
associated with both the Ancients and the Irish, two groups from whom the 
Moderns were trying to distance themselves. The result was that the Ancients 
and the Irish were the most productive builders of Masonry’s imperial network. 

The history of a typical Irish military lodge, Lodge No. 227, demonstrates 
how regimental lodges served as the primary mechanism for spreading Free- 
masonry throughout the empire. The Grand Lodge of Ireland founded Lodge 
No. 227 (later named The Lodge of Social and Military Virtues) in 1752 when it 
issued a warrant to Masons in the 46th Regiment of Foot. During the Seven 
Years’ War, the lodge was active in Halifax, Nova Scotia (1757-58), and then in 
the West Indies (1762). During the War of American Independence, the regi- 
ment participated in General Grey’s expedition against colonists in Massachu- 
setts in 1778. The chest of the lodge fell into the enemies’ hands, though Brother 
General Washington soon ordered its return, under a guard of honor, to the 
46th Foot. At the conclusion of hostilities, the regiment went back to the 
Caribbean for ten years. It returned to Ireland in 1788; interactions with local 
Masons led to a revival of the lodge. The lodge traveled to Gibraltar and subse- 
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quently to the Caribbean during the wars against France. It lost its chest again 
and, once again, it was returned. In the early nineteenth century, No. 227 was 
active in New South Wales, southern India (though it lost most of its members 
to a cholera outbreak), and ultimately Montreal, where it became a stationary 
lodge associated with the garrison in that city. In New South Wales and Lower 
Canada, the Lodge of Social and Military Virtues was active in setting up 
permanent civilian lodges.” 

The activities of a military lodge resulted in the permanent establishment 
of Freemasonry in a locality. Interested civilians — usually merchants and civil 
servants — often participated in meetings of military lodges. When they initiated 
civilian candidates, military lodges contributed directly to the spread of Free- 
masonry by exposing the societies with which they came into contact to the 
ideology, practices, and architecture of Freemasonry. For example, military 
lodges attached to regiments active in the conflicts of the 1750s through the 
1780s were especially instrumental in planting Freemasonry in North America. 
Halifax was a hub of military Masonry from the late 1740s. All thirteen regi- 
ments that used Halifax as a base during the siege of Louisbourg (in 1758) had 
lodges associated with them either during or immediately following the Seven 
Years’ War. The presence of so many military lodges contributed to the Masonic 
activity in the town, which was significant enough to require a provincial grand 
lodge; it operated between 1757 and 1776. The American War and the Anglo- 
French wars brought more regiments, and consequently more lodges, to the 
city.2° Meanwhile, in Quebec City, at least nine regiments (including the 15th, 
28th, and 48th) in General Wolfe’s army that took the city from the French in 
1759 had lodges attached to them. After their victory on the Plains of Abraham, 
the British occupied Quebec City and within two months representatives from 
the regimental lodges met to form a permanent local grand lodge. Lodges 
present in regiments involved in capturing Montreal from the French in 1760 
opened their doors to civilians, who then formed their own lodges after the 
regiments moved on to new destinations. 

Sometimes regimental lodges would help civilian members arrange for the 
establishment of a lodge, even if it involved bending the rules a bit. Active in 
Albany, New York, during the 17508, the Irish lodge (No. 74) in the Second 
Battalion Royal initiated several townsmen into Masonry. Upon the regiment's 
transfer in 1759, the lodge informed Irish authorities that it had decided to copy 
its warrant in order to set up a new lodge: “Our body is very numerous by the 
addition of many new members, merchants and inhabitants of the City of 


Albany, they having earnestly requested and besought us to enable them to hold 
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a Lodge during our absence from them.” Because the practice of copying war- 
rants was highly irregular, the Grand Lodge authorized the Provincial Grand 
Master of New York to grant the lodge its own warrant within a few vears.?7 
Several decades later, during the first British occupation of the Cape (between 
1795 and 1802), a group of sergeants and privates in the 91st Regiment took the 
unusual step of petitioning the primary Dutch lodge in the colony (Lodge de 
Goede Hoop) for a dispensation to meet as an English lodge. The Dutch Lodge 
granted permission for the establishment of Africa Lodge No. 1 but forbade it 
to initiate new members. The British Masons ignored this restriction, and sev- 
eral members even established an offshoot lodge (Lodge de Goede Truow) in 
1800. The Ancients eventually caught up with the situation and issued a warrant 
for Africa Lodge; by 1812, at least 125 Masons had either undergone initiation 
in or joined the lodge. 25 

Freemasonry benefited from its connection to the British army, but it also 
suffered from the vicissitudes to which eighteenth-century regiments were 
prone. ‘Transfers of personnel could of course be very disruptive, but the out- 
break of war was especially detrimental. Although military lodges furthered the 
spread of Masonry in Canada during the Seven Years’ War, lodges like the 
Minden Lodge in the 20th Foot went into dormancy during the War of Ameri- 
can Independence and the Anglo-French Wars. On the other side of the empire, 
the Second Mysore War (1780-84) sent lodges in Bengal into abeyance, and 
the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal ceased meeting for three years. In 1784 a 
Mason stationed at Fort William, the garrison of Calcutta, reported that the 
brotherhood had “greatly suffered under the public calamity of war” but was 
starting to revive thanks to “Peace being now happily restored??? The Third 
Mysore War (1790-92), against Tipu Sultan, had a similar effect, reducing the 
Carnatic Military Lodge to only a few members. In 1791 a brother who was 
soon to be transferred from Madras to Gibraltar told the Moderns that they 
should not expect “our Noble Art” to flourish in the midst of war, given that 
many of our Brethren are with the Army in the field? Summing up the situa- 
tion for eighteenth-century lodges in the empire, the officers of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Madras regretted that “from the Nature of our situation in this 
Quarter of the Globe, great fluctuations in Masonick affairs must constantly 
occur, as the Event of War and the Departure of Persons for Europe frequently 
suspend the operations of Masonry in different lodges ”® Clearly lodges operat- 
ing in places like India, where civilians were not likely to participate, were more 
vulnerable to dissolution during wartime than those in settlement colonies. 


Freemasonry also claimed a presence in the Royal Navy, although it was 
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much less evident than in the army. The cramped and constantly shifting condi- 
tions of naval service proved less conducive to Masonic activity than army life, 
especially when regiments remained for years on end in colonial garrisons. 
Nevertheless, at least three naval lodges, operating on board the HMS Van- 
guard, Prince, and Canceaux, were at work in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and they too proved instrumental in spreading Freemasonry abroad. 
The driving force behind all three lodges was Thomas Dunckerley, mentioned 
above in connection with the revival of the Moderns in late 1760s. He had a 
long naval career, primarily as a gunner and warrant officer, and was initiated 
into Freemasonry in 1754 during one of his stays in Plymouth (he joined. three 
lodges there). Around 1760 the Moderns presented him with a patent to In- 
spect the Craft wheresoever he might go” as well as a warrant to set up a 
lodge on board HMS Vanguard. Two years later he received a warrant for a 
lodge on. board HMS Prince. He later used, both warrants to set up permanent 
lodges on land. Stationary lodges also attracted naval personnel. During the 
eighteenth century, three “Royal Naval Lodges” were founded, one each in 
London (1739), Deal (1762), and Gosport (1787). The Maid’s Head Lodge at 
Norwich. (1724) and the Phoenix Lodge at Portsmouth (1786) included naval 
personnel in their ranks.*# 

In sum, though at times military life worked against the spread of Free- 
masonry, the military lodge developed into the most important mechanism for 
the globalization of the Masonic network during the eighteenth century. Nearly 
every regiment had at least one lodge in its ranks; many had several. Gould 
estimates that “there were no less than seven in the Sand and six in the 28th Foot, 
while among the other regiments of cavalry and infantry there were four with 
five, six with four, twenty-one with three, and forty-six with two Lodges each.” 
The rst, 17th, 23rd, and 51st Foot each had lodges warranted by all three British 
jurisdictions at various points in their histories. The Royal Artillery boasted the 
most Masonic lodges, with twenty-eight Ancient lodges. From Gibraltar in 1773 
a member of Ancient Lodge No. 148 in the Royal Artillery reported that, in 
addition to several Modern lodges, Irish lodges were operating in the rst, 2nd, 
38th, 76th, s6th, and s8th regiments of foot and a Scottish lodge in the 12th 
Regiment. Most historians estimate the total number of lodges formed by all 
four jurisdictions as close to soo. As Irish Masonic historian Chetwode Crawley 
succinctly put it at the end of the nineteenth century: “These lodges permeated 
everywhere; everywhere they left behind the germs of Freemasonry’? Thus, 
through the traveling warrant, the Grand Lodge of Ireland had introduced a 


new dimension— geographical flexibility — to British Freemasonry. 
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THE MEN ON THE SPOT 

As military lodges crisscrossed the globe with their regiments and planted 
Freemasonry in distant parts of the empire, the metropolitan grand lodges 
adapted their administrative structures to facilitate the fraternity’s global dif- 
fusion. The military lodge itself represented a direct administrative response to 
the opportunities presented by British imperial expansion. But administrators 
(particularly the Irish and the Ancients) did more. Specifically, they added 
nodes to Freemasonry’s growing bureaucratic network by expanding the num- 
ber of provincial grand lodges. 

The provincial grand lodge system initially emerged in England in the 1720s 
when the Grand Lodge established the Provincial Grand Lodge for Cheshire in 
1725. It adopted the same approach to its nascent overseas empire shortly after 
it constituted its first lodge in Bengal. In 1729 it named Captain Ralph Farr 
Winter of the East India Company as Provincial Grand Master for the East 
Indies to monitor the fraternity’s progress there. Metropolitan authorities ap- 
pointed a Provincial Grand Master for New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
in 1730, the year of the first known lodge meeting in the American colonies. 
From that point on the grand lodges deputized provincial grand. masters wher- 
ever a strong Masonic presence had emerged or wherever they anticipated 
Freemasonry would find fertile ground. By the 1740s, the Grand Lodge of 
England had also appointed provincial grand masters for New England, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, New York, Antigua, and Nova Scotia. ss 

As with certificates and warrants, the practice of appointing provincial grand 
masters was adopted by the other British grand lodges. Alexander Drummond, 
who oversaw lodges in western Scotland, received a commission to serve as a 
provincial grand master when he went to Turkey to serve as British Consul in 
1747. The Grand Lodge of Scotland gave “full power ... to him, and to any 
other whom he might nominate, to constitute Lodges in any part of Europe or 
Asia bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, and to superintend the same, or any 
others already erected in those parts of the world? Two decades later, in 1767, 
Scottish authorities named Governor James Grant of East Florida “Provincial 
Grand Master over the Lodges in the southern district of North America““ 
The first provincial grand lodge set up by the Grand. Lodge of Ireland was active 

in Munster in the 1750s; its first overseas provincial grand lodge started operat- 
ing in Barbados in 1801. 

For all the British jurisdictions, the provincial grand. master served as the 
grand master’s representative in a locality (much as colonial governors repre- 


sented the crown abroad). In accepting an appointment as a provincial grand 
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master, the nominee was required to pay additional fees. These “men on the 
spot” had extensive Masonic powers as they managed Masonry in their jurisdic- 
tions. Samuel Middleton, Provincial Grand Master of Bengal, monitored the 
activities of twelve lodges, including several that the Provincial Grand Lodge 
had constituted among the brigades stationed at Fort William, in the early 
1770s. Like his counterparts in other areas of the empire, his duties included 
collecting fees and dues, keeping registers, corresponding with and reporting 
to the metropolitan grand lodge, settling disputes, and disciplining lodges or 
brethren who violated regulations. He was also responsible for the operation of 
the provincial grand lodge itself. 

Provincial grand masters contributed to the extension of the Masonic net- 
work by establishing new lodges in their jurisdictions. Governor William 
Mathew, appointed Provincial Grand Master for the Leeward Islands in 1738, 
set up two lodges in Antigua and two in St. Kitts by 1743. The Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts established fifty lodges, including six in what would 
become Canada, before the American War of Independence. In the colony of 

Upper Canada, the provincial grand master warranted twenty lodges between 
1792 and 1799. Sometimes provincial grand masters defined their jurisdictions 
quite broadly. Robert Tomlinson, Provincial Grand Master for North America, 
constituted a lodge of “old Boston Masons” on Barbados when his ship stopped 
there on the way to England in 1738; the lodge then initiated the governor and 
“several gentlemen of distinction?” Members of the provincial grand lodge in 
Quebec reported to the Grand Lodge of England that they had issued warrants 
to constitute two lodges in New Brunswick. The first, New Brunswick Lodge, 
was comprised of “a number of Gentlemen resident in that Province, while the 
second one was to be formed in the “New Settlements above Montreal.”?5 

Another man on the spot who contributed to the extension of the network 
by broadly interpreting his brief was Terence Gahagan, the chief Masonic au- 
thority for the Coast of Coromandel (southern India). En route to England in 
1797, Gahagan stopped off at St. Helena where the licutenant governor, Francis 
Robson, asked him to set up a lodge. Local Masons had been acting under a 
Scottish warrant dated 1761 but now sought to “abide by the rules of English 
Freemasonry.” The new lodge consisted of “several of the principal Inhabitants, 
and gentlemen in the Service of the Honble . . . East Indian Company.” includ- 
ing Robson (a lieutenant colonel in the East India Company Army), the chief 
surgeon, four other officers, and a factor on the island. Shortly thereafter, local 
Masons requested the English Grand Lodge make Robson a provincial grand 


master in his own right, so he could constitute a second. lodge for “several 
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respectable people on the Island, tradesmen and others, who are already Masons, 
but not members of the St. Helena Lodge.” Robson established his Masonic 
credentials by informing metropolitan authorities that he was well acquainted 
with the principal members of lodges at Madras as well as several members of 
the Modern Grand Lodge in England. “I confess myself to be, he wrote, “an 
ardent enthusiast for promoting the good, and the honor of Masonry; and 
esteem myself bound to keep my work of honor sacred to the Craft; as well as to 
the Character and Rank I hold in life, as a gentleman, not to swerve there- 
fromt Metropolitan authorities readily granted Robson the appointment. 

Although men like Robson adopted a conscientious approach to the office of 
provincial grand master, the provincial grand lodge system was at times prob- 
lematic. Acting as deputies, provincial grand masters were supposed to notify 
the grand lodge when they warranted new lodges and keep in regular, if infre- 
quent, communication. But the travel and communication challenges of the 
mid-eighteenth century, combined with the grand lodges’ reliance on individ- 
uals who had other preoccupations or acted independently, made such contact 
difficult. Moreover, when provincial grand masters did write to metropolitan 
authorities, they often complained that the British grand lodges, especially the 
Grand Lodge of England, were unresponsive to their petitions and concerns. 
‘These deficiencies aside, the provincial grand lodge system did allow for metro- 
politan authorities both to extend Masonry’s increasingly global networkand to 
oversee it. As we have seen, provincial grand masters had the authority, granted 
to them by the metropolitan “mother” lodges, to establish new lodges abroad. 
They also monitored the conduct of their lodges and implemented the policies 
and procedures of the metropolitan government. Colonial brethren were gener- 
ally unwilling to defy the appointed representatives of the British grand lodges. 
In fact, requests for the establishment of provincial grand lodges continued to 
be made, and there were no major reforms to the system, until the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The final mechanism that worked along with military lodges and provincial 
grand. masters to spread Freemasonry abroad from the 1750s was the process of 
emigration. Settlers ventured out to the Caribbean, the North American colo- 
nies, and ultimately Australia during the eighteenth century. One colonist resid- 
ing in Nova Scotia in the early nineteenth century observed: “From Europe, the 
Royal Art [Freemasonry] crossed the Atlantic with the first Emigrants, and 
settled in various parts of America.” If they arrived at their destination and 
found no local. Masonic lodge or determined that existing lodges were too 


crowded, colonists who were Masons sent petitions to metropolitan authorities 
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to set up new lodges. In response, the grand lodges issued “deputations to 
constitute lodges.” To cite just one example, in 1787 the Grand Lodge of Ireland 
received, and ultimately granted, a request from three brethren “praying for [a] 
Wart [warrant] to hold a lodge in the town of Kingston in Jamaica?” Lecal 
lodges might also grant “dispensations” to new lodges until their warrants 
arrived. In these ways, countless unofficial “men on the spot” played a role in 
extending the Masonic network overseas, particularly in the settlement colo- 
nies. While military lodges had been critical in setting up the Masonic network 
during the eighteenth century, the processes of migration and the activities of 
provincial grand masters were more important in strengthening the network 
Once it had been established. 

As a result of these proliferating mechanisms — ambulatory lodges, provin- 
cial grand masters, and requests from colonists — Freemasonry achieved a global 
presence during the eighteenth century. The fact of Freemasonry’s global diffu- 
sion allows us to take up Anthony Hopkins’s invitation to consider detailed 
historical evidence to arrive at “an improved and more refined understanding of 
globalization in world history.” While several commentators have identified 
globalization as a distinctly modern phenomenon (qualitatively different from 
anything that has preceded it), the evidence discussed here demonstrates that 
key globalizing processes were at work well before the advent of modernity.: A 
fully operational supranational institution was functioning during the eigh- 
teenth century, which historians typically include under the rubric of the “early 
modern” or at least describe as the hinge between the early modern and the 
modern worlds. In fact, social scientists seem to be preoccupied with proving a 
fundamental and reciprocal relationship between globalization and modernity, 
which, given the lack of historical specificity in this literature, leads most theo- 
rists to ignore the world before the nineteenth century.%? 

But historians can obviously do more than just point out that globalization is 
not a new phenomenon; we can also bring more precision to the attempt to 
periodize globalization and to identify and explore its historical manifestations. 
The few globalization theorists who have attempted to contextualize globaliza- 
tion over the longue durée have a tendency to identify huge chronological swaths 
as distinct phases in the history of globalization. Hopkins and his coauthors 
provide a much more nuanced approach, one that distinguishes four types of 
globalization (archaic, proto, modern, and postcolonial) but allows for com- 
plexity and unevenness: “the four types are best viewed as overlapping and 
interacting sequences rather than as forming a succession of neat stages. Typi- 


cally, one form coexisted with another or others which it may have nurtured, 
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absorbed, or simply complemented. The relationship, whether symbiotic or 


competitive, does not therefore foreclose on the future. There are interactions 
and tendencies but there is no inexorable logic: 

Evidence from the world of Masonry allows us to refine our understanding 
of the protoglobalization phase (1600-1800) by identifying the “long eigh- 
teenth century,” and more specifically the period between 1750 and 1815, as a 
key turning point in the history of globalization. Though Freemasonry’s net 
work began reaching outside Britain in the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, its period of most significant proliferation came after 1750 (see map). 
The Masonic network experienced, to borrow the terms of a prominent global- 
ization theorist, David Held, greater intensity (more nodes) and extensity 
(nodes in new places), especially once the Ancients emerged. 

Itis not surprising that the period between 1750 and 1815 was a watershed in 
the history of Freemasonry and globalization, because it was a watershed in the 
history of imperialism.*! It witnessed both the intensification of processes that 
were already at work and new developments. Existing trading networks grew, 
capital and commodity flows intensified, and the by now well-established Euro- 
pean empires became even more entrenched abroad. What was new was the 
pecking order of these empires — Britain emerged on top. Britain’s predomi- 
nance on the world stage was the outcome of another new development: warfare 
on a global scale. This period saw both the first world war (the Seven Years’ 
War) and the second (the Napoleonic Wars). Global warfare and imperial 
rivalry were accompanied by substantial troop movements and adjustments to 
imperial administration. These, in turn, brought new levels of intensity and 
extensity to the Masonic network, which grew in large part because of the broth- 
erhood’s associations with the most powerful and farflung empire on earth. 

The history of Freemasonry thus allows us to peer into a moment when 
various globalizing agents, some old and some new, interacted to effect the 
transition from protoglobalization to modern globalization. Although it is not 
hard to think of precedents, such as the Jesuit @rder, Freemasonry was one of 
the first, if not the first, modern sociocultural institutions to develop an inter- 
national network that lubricated other agents of globalization (such as trade 
networks, migration flows, and imperialism). Its emergence anticipated the 
multiple and varied sociocultural institutions (including business societies like 
Rotary International and other fraternal organizations) that would increase 


global connexity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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The Triumph of the Ancients 


Masonic administration displayed a significant degree of centralization in the 
eighteenth century, but it was also characterized. by fluidity and confusion. 
Bureaucratization proceeded fitfully. The grand lodges never had a premedi- 
tated plan to extend Freemasonry abroad, though, as we have seen, they did 
respond once this process was underway. Some, like the Irish and the Ancients, 
reacted more quickly and effectively than others. The very existence of rival 
grand lodges created an uncertain and difficult situation, especially in the colo- 
nies. While the Irish, Scottish, and English grand lodges generally respected one 
another’s jurisdictions in the British Isles, the colonies and extra-imperial world 
were viewed as free and open territory. Provincial grand masters appointed 
from Britain and. Ireland had overlapping authority; they saw little reason to 
communicate with one another and coordinate their efforts. Meanwhile, each 
governing body received applications for warrants to establish lodges overseas 
and authorized military lodges to take their brand of Freemasonry abroad. 
Confusing as these circumstances were, they actually favored the extension and 
adaptation of the Masonic network. It was, in many ways, a productive rivalry, 
one that benefited the Ancients in particular. The Ancients were most eager to 
extend the Masonic network to global proportions and most willing to give the 
network’s key to a broad range of men. 

While the schism contributed to Masonry’s overall growth, on the ground it 
became a source of regret and frustration for colonial Masons. In 1767, Edward 
Ward, a lodge secretary in Calcutta, described “the present animosities that dis- 
turb the concord of Lodges in this remote part of the world” but was able to 
report that “Masonry daily gains ground” in Calcutta and its environs. The same 
year, the master of a Modern lodge in Quebec who was visiting London de- 
scribed the schism in a letter to his brethren across the Atlantic: “I am sorry to 
inform you that in London there is a great Division amongst the Craft, those 
under your Grand Master are the most universal and tho’ they Call themselves 
ancient masons works the Modern way, and those under Esq Mathews works 
[sic] the ancient way, and are called York Masons.” To secure a warrant for a 
provincial grand lodge to operate in Quebec, he was required to learn “a new 
lesson” (presumably the ritual variations that had come to distinguish the Mod- 
erns from their rivals) and pay additional fees for the privilege.*? As we have 
seen, the metropolitan grand lodges also asserted their authority by issuing 
circulars that warned against fraternizing with rival Masons. These circulars 


made their way through the empire. In £785 a letter from the Carnatic Military 
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lodge in Calcutta mentioned the Moderns’ 1777 circular (quoted earlier). A 


decade later, Modern Masons in Gibraltar requested an update, stating that they 


“shall be glad to know if these differences Continue in England.... We expected 
when that Incendious Dermot died that all those contentions would have ceased 
when you write... Let us know the Grand Lodge sentiments about it.“ 

Life in the colonies was not always conducive to strictly following metro- 
politan directives on these matters. Sometimes prominent men were affiliated 
with the Ancients; should an aspiring new lodge refuse to acknowledge their 
fraternal connection with high-ranking brothers in their midst on the basis of a 
metropolitan quarrel? What effect might this have on one’s relations in the 
world outside Masonry? This was the dilemma some Modern brethren faced in 
Arcot {in southern India) in 1784. Well aware of the Moderns’ rule against 
associating with Ancients, members of the recently formed Carnatic Military 
Lodge nonetheless admitted some Ancient Masons. They justified their actions 
by claiming they had been “actuated by laudable and generous views to pro- 
mote Harmony amongst the Craft in general” and lamenting the existence of 
distinctions “in an order that should be universal? 

The Carnatic Military Lodge of the Moderns was in a difficult position 
because military bases like the station at Arcot (as well as Halifax and Gibraltar) 
offered especially fertile ground for the Ancients. Its main rival was Lodge No. 
152, established in 1768 by the Ancients for army officers, ship captains, and 
merchants. In 1778 the lodge had forty members (including captains, lieuten- 
ants, a surgeon and a major, masters of vessels, attorneys, and inhabitants who 
were listed as residing throughout the wider Indian Ocean — in China, Manila, 
and, “at sea”).4 By 1779, the Ancients set up a provincial grand lodge under 
John Sykes, a Madras barrister and past master of No. 152; it built a Masonic 
hall and operated a charity fund. Though the Ancients experienced. a slight 
downturn due to the war and the death of their provincial grand master, by 
1785, when the Carnatic Military Lodge of the Moderns appeared on the scene, 
the lodge had a membership of fifty-three (comprised primarily of military 
officers but also of merchants and factors). 

Subsequent relations among these lodges in Madras reveal that the metro- 
politan dispute between Ancients and Moderns could lead to an untenable 
situation for Masons in the empire. In 1785, the Ancients reported to London 
that “in the Provinces remote from the Mother Country” the various “evils” 
that attended the schism “are experienced in a degree of which the Brethren in 
England can have no conception.” To rectify matters, members of No. 152 


proposed a solution that foreshadowed developments in the metropole a quar- 
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ter century later. “We wish a Union of the Craft could be effected,’ they urged. 
The timing for such a step was right. Not only were Madras Ancients frustrated 
with their own grand lodge for neglecting its correspondence, but the Moderns 
had also recently appointed the commander-in-chief, Brigadier General Mat- 
thew Horne, as their Provincial Grand Master for Madras. Though preoccu- 
pied by his military duties (which had led to his capture and detention on 
Mauritius by the French), Horne eagerly accepted in the hope that he could 
stem the spread of Ancient Masonry. Terence Gahagan, a military surgeon and 
long-time Modern Freemason then stationed in Madras, served as Horne’s 
deputy. After negotiations with Lodge No. 152, whose members Gahagan de- 
scribed as “some of the first characters of the Settlement,’ the Ancients surren- 
dered their warrant and jewels to Horne. The union was sealed with a ceremony 
consecrating Horne’s new provincial grand lodge in 1786.46 

Meanwhile, frustrated Masons in Gibraltar informed metropolitan authori- 
ties in the mid-1780s that Masonry “is now in a very unsettled and confused 
state in this place from the Old Dispute between Ancients and Moderns.” Sev- 
eral Ancient lodges had been vying with the Moderns there since the 177@s. An 
artillery regiment that arrived in 1772 brought an Ancient lodge, and within five 
years the Ancients had warranted. a civilian lodge— Inhabitants Lodge No. 
202 — on the island. In the wake of the Franco-Spanish siege that finally failed in 
1783, the Ancients seem to have gained the upper hand, as evidenced by re- 
quests from Modern lodges to come under the Ancients’ banner. Observing that 
the Ancients were “advancing in their cause?’ William Leake (master of one of 
the Modern lodges and garrison chaplain) urged the Moderns to renew their 
provincial grand lodge in order to “eradicate .. . the pretended Authority of the 
Spurious Grand Lodge of England.” With the Moderns’ authority reasserted, 
“many very old and good Masons” would rethink their decision to switch to the 
Ancients. Gibraltar Moderns had their provincial grand lodge by 1788 and did 
experience a bit of a revival, but too much ground had already been lost to the 
Ancients. They would warrant at least nine lodges in the subsequent two de- 
cades. So prevalent were the Ancients that they claimed to take “not the least 
notice of [the Moderns] or their proceedings” and “scrupulously attended” to 
their grand lodge’s warning not to admit any Moderns into their lodges.*” 

Bolstered by the success of its lodges in places like Madras and Gibraltar, the 
Ancient Grand Lodge confidently reported in 1792 on “the increasing pros- 
perity and extension of the Ancient Craft, not only under our government, but 
also under that of the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland . . . in different 
Quarters of the Globe.” These “different Quarters” included the Caribbean and 
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lodge in Calcutta mentioned the Moderns’ 1777 circular (quoted earlier). A 


decade later, Modern Masons in Gibraltar requested an update, stating that they 


“shall be glad to know if these differences Continue in England.... We expected 
when that Incendious Dermot died that all those contentions would have ceased 
when you write. ... Let us know the Grand Lodge sentiments about it. 

Life in the colonies was not always conducive to strictly following metro- 
politan directives on these matters. Sometimes prominent men were affiliated 
with the Ancients; should an aspiring new lodge refuse to acknowledge their 
fraternal connection with high-ranking brothers in their midst on the basis of a 
metropolitan quarrel? What effect might this have on one’s relations in the 
world outside Masonry? This was the dilemma some Modern brethren faced in 
Arcot (in southern India) in 1784. Well aware of the Moderns’ rule against 
associating with Ancients, members of the recently formed Carnatic Military 
Ledge nonetheless admitted some Ancient Masons. They justified their actions 
by claiming they had been “actuated by laudable and generous views to pro- 
mote Harmony amongst the Craft in general” and lamenting the existence of 
distinctions “in an order that should be universal 

The Carnatic Military Lodge of the Moderns was in a difficult position 
because military bases like the station at Arcot (as well as Halifax and Gibraltar) 
offered especially fertile ground for the Ancients. Its main rival was Lodge No. 
1§2, established in 1768 by the Ancients for army officers, ship captains, and 
merchants. In £778 the lodge had forty members (including captains, lieuten- 
ants, a surgeon and a major, masters of vessels, attorneys, and inhabitants who 
were listed as residing throughout the wider Indian Ocean —in China, Manila, 
and “at sea”).45 By 1779, the Ancients set up a provincial grand lodge under 
John Sykes, a Madras barrister and past master of No. 152; it built a Masonic 
hall and operated a charity fund. Though the Ancients experienced a slight 
downturn due to the war and the death of their provincial grand master, by 
1785, when the Carnatic Military Lodge of the Moderns appeared on the scene, 
the lodge had a membership of fifty-three (comprised primarily of military 
officers but also of merchants and factors). 

Subsequent relations among these lodges in Madras reveal that the metro- 
politan dispute between Ancients and Moderns could lead to an untenable 
situation for Masons in the empire. In 1785, the Ancients reported to London 
that “in the Provinces remote from the Mother Country” the various “evils” 
that attended the schism “are experienced in a degree of which the Brethren in 
England can have no conception.” To rectify matters, members of No. 152 


proposed a solution that foreshadowed developments in the metropole a quar- 


ter century later. “We wish a Union of the Craft could be effected? they urged. 
The timing for such a step was right. Not only were Madras Ancients frustrated 
with their own grand lodge for neglecting its correspondence, but the Moderns 
had also recently appointed the commander-in-chief, Brigadier General Mat- 
thew Horne, as their Provincial Grand Master for Madras. Though preoccu- 
pied by his military duties (which had led to his capture and detention on 
Mauritius by the French), Horne eagerly accepted in the hope that he could 
stem the spread of Ancient Masonry. Terence Gahagan, a military surgeon and 
long-time Modern Freemason then stationed in Madras, served as Horne’s 
deputy. After negotiations with Ledge No. 152, whose members Gahagan de- 
scribed as “some of the first characters of the Settlement,” the Ancients surren- 
dered their warrant and jewels to Horne. The union was sealed with a ceremony 
consecrating Horne’s new provincial grand lodge in 1786. 

Meanwhile, frustrated Masons in Gibraltar informed. metropolitan authori- 
ties in the mid-1780s that Masonry “is now in a very unsettled and confused 
state in this place from the Old Dispute between. Ancients and Moderns.” Sev- 
eral Ancient lodges had been vying with the Moderns there since the 1770s. An 
artillery regiment that arrived in 1772 brought an Ancient lodge, and within five 
years the Ancients had warranted a civilian lodge—Inhabitants Lodge No. 
202 — on the island. In the wake of the Franco-Spanish siege that finally failed in 
1783, the Ancients seem to have gained the upper hand, as evidenced by re- 
quests from Modern lodges to come under the Ancients’ banner. Observing that 
the Ancients were “advancing in their cause,” William Leake (master of one of 
the Modern lodges and garrison chaplain) urged the Moderns to renew their 
provincial grand lodge in order to “eradicate . . . the pretended Authority of the 
Spurious Grand Lodge of England” With the Moderns’ authority reasserted, 
“many very old and good Masons” would rethink their decision, to switch to the 
Ancients. Gibraltar Moderns had their provincial grand lodge by 1788 and did 
experience a bit of a revival, but too much ground had already been lost to the 
Ancients. They would warrant at least nine lodges in the subsequent two de- 
cades. So prevalent were the Ancients that they claimed to take “not the least 
notice of [the Moderns] or their proceedings” and “scrupulously attended” to 
their grand lodge’s warning not to admit any Moderns into their lodges.*” 

Bolstered by the success of its lodges in places like Madras and Gibraltar, the 
Ancient Grand Lodge confidently reported in 1792 on “the increasing pros- 
perity and extension of the Ancient Craft, not only under our government, but 
also under that of the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland ... in different 


Quarters of the Globe.” These different Quarters” included the Caribbean and 
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British North America. In Jamaica the Moderns managed to hold on until the 
late 1790s, Dut thereafter the Ancients were in the ascendancy. Ancient Masonry 
had become so popular, a local lodge secretary reported to London, that it was 
very vulnerable to impostors. As a result of his letter, the Grand Lodge issued a 
circular cautioning its lodges as far north as Nova Scotia against three dis- 
semblers: Moses Levy, “a Jew, near six feet, well proportioned, and a good 
looking man,’ a saddler named Cuthbert Potts, “a squat, well proportioned 
man,” and an excise officer named Alexander McCallum, “a thin man and much 
pock-pitted in the Face.” Ancient brethren in Bermuda and Barbados had also 
triumphed over the rivals by the century’s end. 

Masons in Halifax, which had long been a stronghold of the Ancients due to 
its role as a military base, also celebrated the “extension of our Ancient Craft 
throughout the Globe” A brother in rural Nova Scotia informed authorities in 
Halifax that “there is not alodge throughout this province, but are strangers to 
what is understood of Modern Masonry, we hold fast to the old Land marks.” 
Though Modern Masons in Lower Canada were in a stronger position than 
their counterparts in Nova Scotia, by 1792 they too were on the decline. When 
Prince Edward arrived in Quebec from Gibraltar that year, he affiliated with 
both Moderns and Ancients and, like Mathew Horne in Madras, ushered in a 
union of the competing factions. An address to the prince upon his departure 
anticipated future events by expressing “a confidential hope that under the 
conciliatory influence of your Royal Highness, the Fraternity in General of 
Freemasons in His Majesty’s Dominions will soon be united.” Finally, the Mod- 
erns posed absolutely no threat to the Ancients in the relatively young colony of 
Upper Canada. In 1798 the Ancients’ Provincial Grand Master, William Jarvis 
(Provincial Secretary and Registrar of the colony), reported: “Itis with singular 
satisfaction that I am enabled to inform you of the flourishing state of the 
Ancient Royal York Craft in this Province under my immediate care, and also 
that the influence of Masonry under the Modern Sanction is now totally done 
away and extinguished.” 

The Ancients were more successful in the colonies than the Moderns because 
they were more willing to accept members from across the middling ranks of 
society and thus more attentive to the needs and lives of a wider range of men. 
As Steven C. Bullock notes, the Ancients “proved the more popular and adapt- 
able body.” While the Ancients both in Britain and the colonies welcomed 
tradesmen and professionals, the Moderns hoped to preserve a more genteel 
membership.“ In 1785, the Modern Provincial Grand Master of Bengal refused 


to grant an application to establish another lodge in Calcutta because he “was 
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dubious of the Characters of the men? but he did not hesitate to authorize the 
“gentlemen” at a military station “to form themselves into a lodge,” The strong 
position of the Ancients Lodge No. 152 in Madras had contributed to a broad- 
ening of the membership of Freemasonry there. Returns from the lodges in the 
region indicated men from the lower orders were joining lodges shortly after 
the union of Ancients and Moderns under Horne. In addition to its military 
members, a lodge at Fort St. George included a tavern keeper, a coach, maker, a 
schoolmaster, a carpenter, and a jeweler. Another thriving lodge in the region 
was composed of over thirty men identified as “labourers,” as well as hair- 
dressers, carpenters, and various other tradesmen. Two labourers even held 
offices in the lodge. 5 

In the Caribbean men of comparable rank had. become interested in Ma- 
sonry, and the spread of the Ancients gave them confidence that they could win 
admission into the brotherhood. If refused admission to a Modern lodge, they 
could always try their luck with an Ancient (or Irish or Scottish) lodge. As in 
Madras, the threat posed by the Ancients led some Modern lodges to broaden 
their own memberships. The membership of St. John’s Lodge, Antigua, fluctu- 
ated greatly between 1738, when the lodge was founded and initially flourished, 
and the 1780s. The lodge was so dormant in the 1770s that it was forced to rent 
the lodge room to the army. Revived in 1787, the lodge enjoyed.a membership 
of thirty-five within three years. Most were in their twenties when they joined 
the lodge and they represented a wide range of occupations, including eight 
planters, seven merchants, three accountants, several doctors and architects, a 
lieutenant and an ensign, a ship captain, a barrister, a customs officer, a coach- 
maker, a wheelwright, a shipbuilder, and a mariner. (The majority had become 
Freemasons in Antigua, though, notably, several had been “made” in London, 
Scotland, and Ireland.) The other Modern lodge on the island experienced a 
comparable broadening of its membership. Though in the early 1780s its of- 
ficers surmised. that the lodge’s “select” membership — composed “of all the 
Grand Officers and Past Masters of different lodges of the Island” —would 
ensure Freemasonry’s respectability, within a few years the lodge was admitting 
artisans (a tailor, an engraver, a blacksmith, a mason, a cooper, a ship wright, a 
limner, and a vintner) and several clerks.52 

In addition to their more liberal admission policies, the Ancients put pres- 
sure on Modern lodges by having an administration that was better suited to 
overseas expansion. As they had. in compiling their regulations and running 
their lodges, the Ancients followed the lead. of the Grand Lodge of Ireland in 


their strategies for spreading Freemasonry overseas, including providing war- 
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British North America. In Jamaica the Moderns managed to hold on until the 
late £7908, but thereafter the Ancients were in the ascendancy. Ancient Masonry 
had become so popular, a local lodge secretary reported to London, that it was 
very vulnerable to impostors. As a result of his letter, the Grand Lodge issued a 
circular cautioning its lodges as far north as Nova Scotia against three dis- 
semblers: Moses Levy, “a Jew, near six feet, well proportioned, and a good 
looking man,” a saddler named Cuthbert Potts, “a squat, well proportioned 
man, and an excise officer named Alexander McCallum, “a thin man and much 
pock-pitted in the Face” Ancient brethren in Bermuda and Barbados had also 
triumphed over the rivals by the century’s end. 

Masons in Halifax, which had long been a stronghold of the Ancients due to 
its role as a military base, also celebrated the “extension. of our Ancient Craft 
throughout the Globe.” A brother in rural Nova Scotia informed authorities in 
Halifax that “there is not a lodge throughout this province, but are strangers to 
what is understood of Modern Masonry, we hold fast to the old Land marks.” 
Though Modern Masons in Lower Canada were in a stronger position than 
their counterparts in Nova Scotia, by 1792 they too were on the decline. When 
Prince Edward arrived in Quebec from Gibraltar that year, he affiliated with 
both Moderns and Ancients and, like Mathew Horne in Madras, ushered in a 
union, of the competing factions. An address to the prince upon his departure 
anticipated future events by expressing “a confidential hope that under the 
conciliatory influence of your Royal Highness, the Fraternity in General of 
Breemasonsin His Majesty's Dominions will soon be united.” Finally, the Mod- 
erns posed absolutely no threat to the Ancients in the relatively young colony of 
Upper Canada. In 1798 the Ancients’ Provincial Grand Master, William Jarvis 
(Provincial Secretary and Registrar of the colony), reported: “It is with singular 
satisfaction that Jam enabled to inform you of the flourishing state of the 
Ancient Royal York Craft in this Province under my immediate care, and also 
that the influence of Masonry under the Modern Sanction is now totally done 
away and extinguished??? 

The Ancients were more successful in the colonies than the Moderns because 
they were more willing to accept members from across the middling ranks of 
society and thus more attentive to the needs and lives of a wider range of men. 
As Steven C. Bullock notes, the Ancients “proved the more popular and adapt- 
able body?” While the Ancients both in Britain and the colonies welcomed 
tradesmen and professionals, the Moderns hoped to preserve a more genteel 
membership.“ In 1785, the Modern Provincial Grand Master of Bengal refused 


to grant an application to establish another lodge in Calcutta because he “was 
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dubious of the Characters of the men,” but he did not hesitate to authorize the 
“gentlemen” at a military station “to form themselves into a lodge” The strong 
position of the Ancients Lodge No. 152 in Madras had contributed to a broad- 
ening of the membership of Freemasonry there. Returns from the lodges in the 
region indicated men from the lower orders were joining lodges shortly after 
the union of Ancients and Moderns under Horne. In addition to its military 
members, a lodge at Fort St. George included a tavern keeper, a coach maker, a 
schoolmaster, a carpenter, and a jeweler. Another thriving lodge in the region 
was composed of over thirty men identified as “labourers, as well as hair- 
dressers, carpenters, and various other tradesmen. Two labourers. even held 
offices in the lodge.*! 

In the Caribbean. men of comparable rank had become interested. in Ma- 
sonry, and the spread of the Ancients gave them confidence that they could win 
adinission into the brotherhood. If refused admission to a Modern lodge, they 
could always try their luck with an Ancient (or Irish or Scottish) lodge. As in 
Madras, the threat posed. by the Ancients led some Modern lodges to broaden 
their own memberships. The membership of St. John’s Lodge, Antigua, fluctu- 
ated greatly between 1738, when the lodge was founded and initially flourished, 
and the 1780s. The lodge was so dormant in the 1770s that it was forced to rent 
the lodge room to the army. Revived in 1787, the lodge enjoyed a membership 
of thirty-five within three years. Most were in their twenties when they joined 
the lodge and they represented a wide range of occupations, including eight 
planters, seven merchants, three accountants, several doctors and architects, a 
lieutenant and an ensign, a ship captain, a barrister, a customs officer, a coach- 
maker, a wheelwright a shipbuilder, and a mariner. (The majority had become 
Freemasons in Antigua, though, notably, several had been “made” in London, 
Scotland, and Ireland.) The other Modern lodge on the island experienced a 
comparable broadening of its membership. Though in the early 1780s its of- 
ficers surmised that the lodge’s “select” membership —composed “of all the 
Grand Officers and Past Masters of different lodges of the Island” - would 
ensure Freemasonry’s respectability, within a few years the lodge was admitting 
artisans (a tailor, an engraver, a blacksmith, a mason, a cooper, a ship. wright, a 
limner, and a vintner) and several clerks.5? 

In addition to their more liberal admission policies, the Ancients put pres- 
sure on Modern lodges by having an administration that was better suited to 
overseas expansion. As they had in compiling their regulations and running 
their lodges, the Ancients followed the lead of the Grand Lodge of Ireland in 
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rants to brethren who sent in requests from overseas (they had issued over 200 
warrants by 1777) and establishing provincial grand lodges. One administrative 
discrepancy in particular put the Moderns at a disadvantage: the Moderns in- 
sisted on appointing provincial grand masters while the Ancients, deferring to 
the expertise and wisdom of local Masons, often allowed their subordinate 
lodges in the colonies to nominate or even elect their leaders. The Moderns 
hoped to exercise some control over local Masonic administration, but their 
insistence on appointing leaders often led to difficulties for colonial Masons, 
especially if an appointed provincial grand master moved or died in office. In 
1769 George Errington, an ardent Mason in Barbados, informed the Moderns 
that the provincial grand master appointed for the island (John Stone, Solicitor 
General of Barbados) was quite incapable of fulfilling his duties from London, 
where he had been residing for the last three years. Although the Grand Lodge 
took his advice and appointed another provincial grand master (the Hon. Sam- 
uel Rouse), subsequently they did not keep up with their correspondence. 
Errington must have been frustrated when he observed Ancient, Irish, and 
Scottish Masons electing their own leaders, as was the case in Jamaica in 1770. 
The story was the same in North America. The warrant of the Ancient Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia, established in 1784, allowed members of the 
lodge to elect their own provincial grand master. Meanwhile, Modern Masons 
in Quebec admitted that their grand lodge’s policy worked to their disadvantage 
as they awaited the warrant appointing Sir John Johnson, provincial grand 
master: “We are at this moment without it, and consequently without such a 
head, as would tend to establish and encourage Masonry in the Province: which 
we are sorry to inform you, is on the decline. We feel more sensibly the want of 
such a Provincial Grand Master, and regular correspondence, from seeing the 
York Masons (calling themselves Ancient York) gaining every day upon us, and 
in general, attended by any Strangers who come to the country, which must 
arise from the attention paid to them, by the Grand Lodge they acknowledge 
in Britain“ 

Two final factors contributed to the success of the Ancients over the Mod- 
erns outside the British Isles. First was their friendly relationship with the Irish 
and Scottish grand lodges. Not only did grand lodge representatives in the 
British Isles correspond regularly with one another; the grand lodges also co- 
operated abroad in their resistance to the Moderns. Officers of an Ancient lodge 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, acknowledged this state of affairs when they de- 
scribed themselves as being united with the Grand Lodges of Scotland and 


Ireland in “the strict prohibition of all Modern Innovations-“ Second, and 
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most significantly, the Ancients’ administrative flexibility, openness, and liber- 
ality made Ancient Masonry especially popular within the British army. As we 
have seen, next to the Irish, the Ancients warranted the most regimental lodges. 
A Modern Mason in Gibraltar took note of this relationship in 1785 when he 
observed that with the arrival of each new British regiment, the number of 


Ancient, Irish, and Scottish lodges increased. He complained that their mem- 


bers “will not associate with us calling us Modern Masons, they call themselves 


Ancient“ Thus, the regimental lodges were the primary exporter of Ancient 
Masonry, enabling it to gain ground over the Moderns in colonial societies. 

To summarize the argument to this point: in its origins and administration, 
eighteenth-century Freemasonry was, at base, a British institution. English, 
Irish, and Scottish Freemasonry developed concurrently, and though their pro- 
ponents did not officially coordinate their activities until the early nineteenth 
century, the actions of each jurisdiction had an impact on the others. It is 
therefore impossible to understand the history of this institution unless one 
studies it from a self-consciously British history perspective. But examining the 
history of the brotherhood from the perspective of British history takes us only 
so far. We need an even wider lens to capture fully Freemasonry’s dimensions. If 
the Masonic network was fundamentally British in its origins and administra- 
tion, it was global in its scope, thanks in large part to the efforts of the Irish and 
Ancient grand lodges. As we have seen, Freemasonry spread — with remarkable 
success — throughout and beyond Britain’s formal empire. The primary reason 
for its success was the fact that the Masonic network effectively serviced the 
needs of the growing empire and its builders. To see how this was so, we now 


turn from the macrocosm of the network to the microcosm of the lodge. 


Imperial Brotherhood 


Peering into the world of Masons their lodge meetings and buildings, their 
processions and events, their ceremonies and charity reveals that the brother- 
hood served a broad range of both public and private functions in the eighteenth- 
century empire. The global Masonic network became deeply embedded in the 
community structures of British expatriates in the Caribbean, North America, 
Gibraltar, and India. Even “the profane” - women as well as men - were in- 
volved in Masonry, as spectators of impressive Masonic ceremonies, guests at 
Masonic balls, and recipients of Masonic charity. But it was in the private, 
exclusively masculine world of the lodge that Freemasonry had the most pro- 


found impact. By assisting the empire’s builders, Freemasonry emerged as an 
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important sociocultural institution that helped. extend British power overseas 
and made imperialism into a fraternal enterprise. 

All lodges throughout the eighteenth- century British Empire shared some 
basic characteristics. They had been founded either as offshoots of a military 
lodge or via warrants from a provincial or metropolitan grand lodge. Regardless 
of its location—on the empire’s frontier or on a ship, in a well-established 
colony or an army garrison—a lodge was supposed to meet, circumstances 
permitting, at least once a month. Regular meetings were fairly standardized: 
the brethren. performed the rituals of the first three degrees, conducted. lodge 
business, and usually shared a meal. “Special communications” of the lodge sup- 
plemented the regular monthly or bi-monthly meetings; these included meet- 
ing for the annual festivities of St. John’s Day or gathering in public for proces- 
sions, banquets and balls, and ceremonies. In addition to meeting in their 
local lodges, brethren would also gather for regular meetings of their provincial 
grand lodge, presuming a provincial grand master was active in their area. 

The size of lodges varied greatly across time and space, but every lodge had 
to have enough members to fill the officers’ positions: a master, senior and 
junior wardens, a treasurer, senior and junior deacons, a secretary, and a tyler. A 
lodge thus had to have at least eight members to function effectively, but colo- 
nial lodges often had many more than this. One lodge working in Calcutta in 
1770 listed sixty-five members in its ranks; its officers noted that though “several 
of our Brethren have dyed [sé] abroad... Masonry flourishes in this part of the 
world.” Indeed, its return for the next year identified ninety-five members. 
Another lodge in Calcutta had two hundred members in 1785. Large member- 
ships were not a disadvantage for colonial lodges because all members were not 
always present, and lodges could not count on members to pay dues if they were 
away for extended periods of time. The Lodge of Perfect Unanimity in Madras 
counted seventy-cight members on its rolls in 1796. Many lived outside Madras, 
not only in Bengal and Bombay, but also England, Denmark, America, and 
China. Yet sometimes lodges grew too large to work effectively and had to split 
into two, as happened to St. John Lodge in Gibraltar in 1789. Along with the 
regular members, lodges often welcomed visiting brethren who swelled their 
ranks. For example, a brother listed as “Captain Savage,” visiting from the 
Lodge of Amity in China, attended meetings of the Royal Lodge in London in 

778 and 1779.5" 

Before turning to the private functions of the fraternalism nurtured within 

Masonic lodges, it must be stressed that the brotherhood played an important 


public role in the eighteenth-century empire. Ordinary colonists and prominent 
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colonial administrators alike relied on the brotherhood for a range of practi- 
cal, ceremonial, and recreational purposes. During many of these occasions, 
Masonry even provided a heterosocial environment that included women, 
sometimes as active participants and other times as observers. The presence of 
women, as well as men who did not belong to the brotherhood, proved crucial 
as Masonry built its reputation as a respectable brotherhood tied to those in 
positions of power. 

Freemasonry was a critical institution for imperial pioneers who devoted 
themselves to transforming remote localities into enclaves of British society. 
Often a Masonic lodge was among the first community buildings constructed in 
frontier settlements. Settlers and imperial administrators used Masonic halls as 
gathering places for recreational activities, business transactions, and civic meet- 
ings. Indeed, Masonic halls functioned like taverns in pioneer societies, except 
that they could be used for official meetings and. religious services as well as 
convivial purposes. Freemasons’ Hall in Niagara, Upper Canada, offers an ex- 
ample of a multipurpose edifice that residents prioritized when designing and 
constructing the town. The British established the colony of Upper Canada to 
absorb the northward migration of loyalists during and after the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. The colony’s principal town, Niagara, was founded in 1780, 
when Lieutenant Colonel John Butler and the disbanded members of his fa- 
mous Butler’s Rangers settled in the environs of Fort Niagara as a government- 
sanctioned farming community to service the needs of the garrison. In 1791 the 
Niagara Land Board met to determine a site for a town; construction began late 
that year. Although the government had recommended that the board prioritize 
the building of a marketplace, a church, and a school, its members, most of 
whom were Freemasons, decided instead to erect a public house and a Masonic 
hall (and then a jail). Freemasons’ Hall quickly became the center of commu- 
nity life in Niagara. The edifice was two stories, the first open to the general 
public and the second accessible only to members of Niagara’s two Masonic 
lodges. Town members gathered at the Masonic hall for community dances 
called “Niagara Assemblies.” The first agricultural society of Upper Canada held 
its monthly meetings at Freemasons’ Hall. Perhaps most significantly, the build- 
ing also served the needs of the town’s nascent religious congregations. Angli- 
can minister Robert Addison had little success soliciting funds trom Niagara’s 
niggardly merchants for the construction of a church, so he was forced to hold 
services in Freemasons’ Hall for seventeen years (as noted in the diary of Lady 
Simcoe, the first governor’s wife) 58 


Lieutenant Governor John Simcoe found Freemasonry to be a verv useful 
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institution when he established the seat of the colonial government in Niagara 
in 1792. A long-standing Freemason, Simcoe had been initiated in England in 
1773 while an ensign in the 35th Regiment of Foot. Simcoe’s overriding goal as 
governor was to ensure that Upper Canada developed a distinctly British, as 
opposed to American, tenor. Though the Constitutional Act of 1791 institu- 
tionalized a political and legal system based on the British model, the settlement 
of so many people from the United States troubled the governor. “The utmost 
Attention, Simcoe explained, “should be paid that British Customs, Manners, 
and Principles ... be promoted and inculcated?5? To this end, he conferred 
British place names throughout the territory, vigorously promoted the estab- 
lished church, and sought to develop a loyal colonial aristocracy. And he also 
encouraged a British institution that was becoming closely associated with the 
British state, Freemasonry. 

Simcoe readily made use of Masonic buildings for official government func- 
tions and in so doing endorsed the brotherhood’s role in colonial society. In 
fact, he opened the first parliament of Upper Canada in Freemasons’ Hall, 
Niagara. Hoping to impress the elected and appointed representatives, settlers, 
officers and soldiers, and Native Americans attending the opening of the legisla- 
ture on 17 September 1792, he arranged for all the pomp and circumstance he 
could muster in such a distant outpost of the empire. Freemasons’ Hall, which 
colonists associated with the practice of elaborate ceremonies, was an ideal 
venue. The Horse Guards and Queen’s Rangers were at attention in full dress; 
the guns of Fort Niagara and the ships in the harbor bellowed in the back- 
ground. At high noon, Simcoe, accompanied by a guard of honor, arrived at 
Freemasons’ Hall and called the assembly to order. From the master’s chair he 
spoke of the incomparable benefits of the British constitution for ensuring the 
speedy colonization of Upper Canada and for establishing “the foundation. of 
union, of industry and wealth, of commerce and power, which may last through 
all succeeding generations.” Notably, the first legislative action of the new par- 
liament was to validate the marriages of the British settlers. In addition to using 
Freemasons’ Hall for the assembly, the colonial government used it as a court- 
house and an Indian Council House until it built structures dedicated to these 
purposes. 

Upper Canada’s most prominent citizens joined Simcoe in his patronage of 
the Masonic brotherhood. They regularly met in Freemasons’ Hall for lodge 
meetings as well as official business. Among them was Sir John Johnson, son of 
Britain’s primary point man with the Iroquois, Sir William Johnson. Johnson 


had undoubtedly been exposed to Freemasonry by his father’s extensive in- 
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volvement in the brotherhood prior to the American War of Independence. The 
younger Johnson, who had been initiated in London at the age of twenty-five 
and appointed Provincial Grand Master for Quebec in 1788, was an advisor to 
Lord Dorchester and a member of the Executive Council of Quebec. Other 
prominent Freemasons included Robert Hamilton (the dominant merchant 
and main wielder of patronage in Niagara), Robert Kerr (the colony’s preemi- 
nent surgeon), and Ralfe Clench (clerk of the township, legislative assembly- 
men, and. a judge). Thus, from offering a multipurpose edifice to lubricating 
patronage networks, Freemasonry functioned as a key institution in the early 
years of Upper Canada’s history. 

Britons in more established parts of the empire also took advantage of the 
recreational activities Freemasonry offered. Masonic balls were especially popu- 
lar affairs. During the 1780s, the Provincial Grand. Lodge of Bengal regularly 
organized grand balls and suppers for Calcutta Masons and their guests. Ma- 
sons in the neighboring Dutch, French, and Danish settlements were invited to 
attend the festivities. Likewise, Madras Masons hosted a grand ball that more 
than three hundred. people (including Lord Clive, who was visiting Madras at 
the time) attended. With a military guard and the town band overseeing the 
festivities, the Masons and their guests supped in large tents and danced in the 
Pantheon, In these ways the primarily homosocial world of the brotherhood 
provided. heterosocial forms of recreation that helped women as well as men 
overcome the boredom that often characterized life in the empire. Yet Masonic 
balls could also complicate the colonial social. scene. Lady Anne Barnard, a 
resident of Cape Town during the first British occupation, reported in a letter 
home that “there is much taste for Masonry here” and that local Masons had 
planned “a great Ball in town” in January 1801. She noted that while all the 
“English Ladys of fashion” had received invitations, their husbands had not 
unless they happened to be Masons. She and her friend were still contemplating 
attending until they found out that the organizer, Colonel Cockburn (the aide- 
de-camp), had invited the governor, lieutenant governor, admiral, and general, 
even though they were not Masons. So she sent a “civil excuse ... expressing my 
sorrow that it was not in my power to make o at their ball & supper. 

Another source of distraction and amusement were the Masonic processions 
and foundation. stone laying ceremonies that caught the attention of curious 
onlookers and were reported in local newspapers. These elaborately staged 
public affairs functioned not only as a recreational outlet but also as perfor- 
mances of British imperial. power, displaying to assembled crowds the grandeur 


of Britannia and her subjects. Eighteenth- (and nineteenth-) century Masons 
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were very fond of marching in processions — between their lodge and a church 
when they celebrated the annual Festival of St. John, when they approached a 
building for the ceremonial laying of its foundation stone, and. when they ac- 
companied the body of a deceased brother to his grave. The lodges of Quebec 
gathered in June 1787 to mourn the death of Brother Charles Carleton, Provin- 
cial Grand. Master and lieutenant colonel in His Majesty’s Service. The Masons 
had received permission from Lord Dorchester to attend his funeral with Ma- 
sonic honors, and, according to one witness, the resulting ceremony “far sur- 
passed. anything of the kind ever seen in this country.” Masonic foundation 
stone laying ceremonies attracted crowds throughout the eighteenth-century 
empire; as will be seen, they occurred with increasing frequency during the 
subsequent century. In the case of both processions and ceremonies, partici- 
pants wore colorful Masonic regalia, carried symbolic props, and marched in an 
order prescribed by the Constitutions.°? 

Some Masonic ceremonies, especially St. John’s Day observances that took 
place every December, included both public and secret dimensions, which 
served further to pique onlookers’ curiosity. In September 1786, Modern Ma- 
sons, preceded by a band, marched around “a very large elegant House” in 
Madras. A substantial crowd looked on. Then, one by one, the Masons dis- 
appeared into the house to conduct, for the first time “in this part of the world,” 
a solemn ceremony of consecration. One of the brethren reported that “the 
largest assembly of Masonic Gentlemen, sixty and upwards, attended upon the 
occasion, and were agreeably surprised, and extremely pleased at the ceremony.” 
Upon hearing of this event, the Moderns’ Grand Secretary observed that “so 
much splendour and éclat” helped “raise the respectability of the Craft in the 
estimation of the Public.” St. John’s Day celebrations were often extended affairs 
with both public and private dimensions. In 1792, Quebec Masons were in- 
structed to attend church “clothed Masonieally” and then disperse to their 
lodges’ “respective places of meeting” to celebrate the day. They were to gather 
again at 7:00 at Lane Spring’s Gardens to install provincial officers. The day 
concluded with a program of Masonic songs and toasts (presumably accom- 
panied. by a meal). The all-day comings and goings of prominent Masons clad 
in their regalia, including a royal prince stationed in Quebec at the time, must 
have been an intriguing sight. Meanwhile, in Upper Canada, lodges also regu- 
larly observed St. John’s Day by marching in procession to a local church and 
then adjourning to theirlodges or a tavern for a meal. In 1799, however, lodges 
in York marched not to a church but to the chamber of the Legislative Council 


to hear the sermon by Reverend. Addison. That the private meeting took place 
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in an official space indicated the extent to which Masonry was ensconced among 
the powerful. 

Freemasonry was thus a prominent feature of the public landscape of the 
British Empire during the second half of the eighteenth century. It performed a 
range of functions that buttressed the imperial state: providing buildings for 
public and official meetings, offering recreational outlets, and contributing to 
the ceremonial dimensions of British imperialism. As important as the public 
activities of Masons were, however, it was really in the seclusion of the lodge 
that Freemasonry had the most significant impact. In their private lodge meet- 
ings, men entered the ultimate homosocial refuge. There, they enacted rituals 
designed to create bonds of fellowship, obligation, and love in short, they 
learned how to be brothers. 

Before they could work on building their fraternal bonds, colonial Masons 
had to ensure the privacy of their meetings. Finding a convenient but appropri- 
ate place to meet was a challenge. Often the best local Masons could do during 
the eighteenth century was to meet in a public house. Lodge Industry and 
Perseverance was preoccupied with this issue as it moved around Calcutta look- 
ing for a permanent home in the 1780s. The lodge first met at the Town Hall 
(formerly a school and a court house) and then at Le Gallais’s tavern, the private 
residence of one brother, and another tavern (which the master described as 
“too public for the Initiation of Brethren”). Finally, in 1787, the members of 
this wealthy lodge were able to purchase a one-story house in Lall Bazar and 
build a lodge room on top of it.65 A two-story edifice seems to have been the 
ideal situation, as we saw with the lodge in Niagara, Upper Canada, that used its 
lower level for public meetings and its upper level exclusively tor the brethren. 
Once they found an appropriate venue, Masons enacted further measures to 
exclude “the profane.” They covered any windows that exposed their operations 
to the outside world and posted an officer—the tyler — to guard the door of 
the lodge. 

The very fact of Masonry’s secret workings must have attracted colonial men 
in need of recreational, intellectual, and spiritual outlets. Boredom was par- 
ticularly acute for British soldiers. When the 43rd Regiment was stationed in 
Nova Scotia in 1758, Captain John Knox complained that “the time passes very 
heavily? Freemasonry offered him and his fellows a welcome diversion, a form 
of recreation that proved more respectable and fulfilling than the typical options 
of drinking, whoring, and gambling. “When the calendar does not furnish us 
with a loyal excuse for assembling in the evening.” he noted, “we have recourse 


to a Free-Mason Lodge, where we work so hard that it is inconceivable to think 
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what a quantity of business, of great importance, is transacted, in a very short 
space of time?” A member of the Minden Lodge in the 20th Regiment later 
reflected that “the freshness and beauty of Freemasonry” offered crucial relief 
for soldiers. “Those who have sojourned in the isolated scenes amid which it is 
the soldier’s lot to be stationed in that distant land, where there is nought to 
redeem the monotony of an every day existence, nought to satisfy the yearnings 
of the mind after the knowledge which befits man as an intellectual being were 
profoundly grateful for the distractions Freemasonry afforded. Of course, 
soldiers and other empire builders beset by boredom were undoubtedly at- 
tracted to the conviviality of post-lodge meals and banquets. At the same time, 
Masonry, with its elaborate rituals and symbolic system, appealed to those with 
more spiritual needs. Soldiers in an army that recognized only the Church of 
England benefited from the opportunity to acknowledge their faiths within an 
institutional setting. In the Masonic lodge, the soldier could privately worship 
the god of his choice while still being a part of a community of believers. He 
enjoyed fellowship with men who professed faith in the Great Architect of the 
Universe, who could be at one and the same time the god of Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Roman Catholics, Jews, and others. 

Outside the lodge, the fraternal bonds formed through rituals and refresh- 
ment translated into forms of direct assistance that eased the inherently risky 
lives of the empire’s soldiers, administrators, merchants, and colonists. In the 
days before disability and life insurance, before governments helped their most 
needy citizens, voluntary associations (like friendly societies) were crucial for 
helping people deal with the tenuousness of life. Freemasonry was among the 
first voluntary associations to perform these functions; it was certainly the first 
such institution to operate on a global scale. A member’s access to services 
was limited only by the extent of the network. As we have seen, this network 
stretched across much of the globe by the 1780s. Thus, a Mason could rely on 
Masons in his particular locality and in other parts of the world. In addition 
to operating on a global scale, Freemasonry’s safety net worked because the 
brethren had a sense of familial obligation toward one another. In 1771, the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland ordered that any member applying to the general 
charity fund would, as long as he produced a certificate, “receive all the honour 
due to a faithful Brother of the same household with us. 

Eighteenth-century Freemasons responded to crises affecting individuals as 
well as whole communities, to man-made and natural disasters, to misfortune 
and even mistakes on the part of their brethren. Money and brotherly com- 


passion flowed not only out from the metropole but also from one colony to an- 
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other and from the empire to the British Isles. Early evidence of the transatlantic 
scale of Masonic charity came in 1733 when the English Grand. Lodge urged 
members to make generous contributions to help “send distressed Brethren to 
Georgia where they might be comfortably provided for.” Some decades later, in 
the midst of the Seven Years’ War, residents in Quebec faced. war-time condi- 
tions compounded by difficult winters. Lodges in Quebec reported that they 
were “extending our Charitable Collections not only to Distress’d Brethren and. 
poor Widows of Brethren who have fallen in the fields of Battle but even to 
relieve the distresses and miserys [sic] of some hundreds of poor miserable 
Canadians during the Course of a long and Severe Winter.” During the War 
of American Independence, the Premier Grand Lodge of England sent £100 
to alleviate “the distressed brethren at Halifax, Nova Scotia” When a hur- 
ricane ripped through Barbados in October 1789, members of the prominent 
St. Michael’s Lodge helped one another build “temporary habitations, assisted 
one member who had been completely “reduced to want,” and then directed the 
rest of their charity toward other “poor Masons” on the island. Having used 
lodge funds to relieve the suffering of the brethren, the lodge had to request 
money from the English Grand Lodge to rebuild their hall, which lay “in a heap 
of ruins?68 

With or without natural disasters, migration to the empire was often a risky 
proposition. It usually took some time for an immigrant to achieve financial 
stability. The settlement colonies thus had a substantial temporarily indigent 
population. In British North America, Masonry provided material assistance to 
brethren in this category. During the early 1780s, three lodges in Montreal 
established a permanent charity fund and purchased a house for £1,000 “for the 
relief of necessitous Brethren” and use as a hall. In 1790 a Masonic official in 
Nova Scotia noted in a letter to metropolitan authorities that in six years the 
Provincial Grand Lodge had given away £365 to many “traveling brethren, 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, driven to distress by divers misfortunes, in 
this distant part of His Majesty’s Dominions, far from their native homes.”° 

Of course, lodge charity funds were only available as long as members paid 
their initiation fees and regular dues, an expensive obligation that was often 
difficult to meet. But lodges across the empire demonstrated flexibility when it 
came to payment. In 1799 a lodge in Kingston excused “indigent” brethren 
from paying their dues until their financial situations improved, while the Bar- 
ton Lodge (in Hamilton) allowed members who did not have enough currency 
to pay their dues in the form of “good merchantable wheat.” On the other side 


of the empire, in India, members of Lodge Industry and Perseverance sent 
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assistance to brethren who were in Debtors’ Prison in Calcutta as a result of the 
wars with France in the 179es. @ne of these brethren asked for the lodge’s 
forbearance in paying his dues, “till I have some kind of employment, or till my 
return from another voyage, as my losses by the French, and my being so long 
without employment makes cash just now rather scarce.” His brethren were in 
fact bound to help him. Masonry’s Constitutions required that if a brother was 
“in want” he must.“be relieved”; the brethren “must employ him some days or 
else recommend him to be employed. 

Recommendation letters from Masonic brethren were especially useful to 
colonial Masons who were moving back to Britain or from one part of the 
empire to another. They eased the passage of countless colonial servants and. 
ordinary colonists. In 17¢3 when Charles Stuart was returning “to his Native 
Country [England], to enjoy that repose which he has so justly merited by his 
Services in the Eminent Station he has lately held in this Government,’ the 
officers of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal sent a letter recommending 
him to the English Grand Master as “a very Worthy and. Benevolent Man, and as 
a faithful and zealous Mason.” Stuart had. gone out to India as a member of the 
Supreme Council of Bengal and subsequently served as interim governor dur- 
ing Lord Cornwallis’s tenure as governor general from 1786 to 1793. The prac- 
tice of recommending brethren to other brethren worked for less prominent 
men as well. A Masonic official in India wrote to the English Grand Secretary 
on behalf of his son, Captain Thomas Williamson, who was proceeding to 
England “on account of an injustice which has been done to him here [Cal- 
cutta]? He assured the secretary that he was a worthy Mason, asked him to 
introduce his son to the Grand Lodge and the fraternity, and expressed the hope 
that he would “find that support which his good works entitle him to, and of 
which being a stranger in England he will stand in need? Meanwhile, a former 
master of Windsor Lodge in Nova Scotia took a letter of recommendation from 
his Nova Scotian brethren when he relocated to Bermuda in 1796. A Mason’s 
certificate could also serve the same function; the certificate of James Badger, of 
Dorchester, Lower Canada, read: “His upright Masonic conduct during his 
residence among us induces us to recommend him in the strongest terms to all 
the Fraternity wheresoever convened or congregated round the Globe: These 
examples reveal how a Mason could receive assistance not only from his own 
lodge but also from brethren in other parts of the empire to whom he was 
connected through a shared knowledge of Masonicideals, rituals, and practices. 

While Masonic fraternalism was built on men’s homosocial experiences in 


the lodge, the presence of women was nonetheless significant to its operation, 
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Certificate of Denis Donovan, Lodge No. 79 (Irish Registry), 12th Regiment Light Dra- 
goons, 1793 (Grand Lodge of Ireland). 


Women played a crucial role as spectators of Masonic ceremonies and depen- 
dent recipients of Masonic charity. When William Leake, the garrison chaplain, 
assembled. all the brethren stationed on Gibraltar to hear the proclamation 
appointing him Provincial Grand Master, he invited not only the army officers, 
naval officers, and local merchants but also the “ladies of the garrison” to at- 
tend. Many other women, in various parts of the empire, became part of the 
Masonic world when their husbands needed to rely on their brethren for sup- 
port. Being able to count on one’s brethren allowed men to meet their obliga- 
tions as heads of households and thereby reinforced assumptions about men’s 
roles as reliable breadwinners. It also gave them peace of mind. It is not a 
coincidence that when William Johnson composed his will, he identified five 
Masons as the guardians of his eight children with Mary Brant, his third wife, 
“in full confidence that ... they will strictly and as Brothers inviolably observe 
and Execute this my last charge to them.” Allocating £300 to purchase rings for 


them, he went on to explain that his “strong dependence on, and expectation 
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of” these brethren “unburthens my mind, allays my cares, and makes a change 
less alarming.” Masons in Calcutta also acknowledged Masonry’s ability to bring 
comfort to men by enabling them to fulfill their role as providers. In 1788 they 
raised money to help one of their brethren who had fallen onto hard times. “We 
hope, by the united efforts of the several lodges in Calcutta, this our worthy 
Brother may be restored to that former peace of mind he enjoyed, and thereby 
be enabled to support himself and family with the comforts of life.“ 

Membership in Freemasonry helped men who were apart from their depen- 
dents meet their obligations to them. Terence Gahagan, a Masonic leader in 
Madras, noted in one of his many letters to the Moderns’ Grand Secretary, 
William White, that he was sending his sons back to England for their educa- 
tion. He asked White to look out for them. In response, White assured the 
worried father that “I shall be happy in having the pleasure of seeing your Sons 
on their coming to England and to render them every Service in my power.” A 
man’s Masonic credentials were even good from beyond the grave. Lodges 
regularly supported the widows and orphans of deceased. brethren. Lodge In- 
dustry and Perseverance in Calcutta granted money to the widow of Brother 
William Barrington. Barrington had been a passenger on board the Danish ship 
Nathalia that left Bengal on New Year’s Day 1770. When Arab pirates attacked 
the ship, Barrington escaped, but he died of exhaustion crossing the desert as he 
tried to reach Cairo. His widow, who remained in Calcutta, became reliant on 
his Masonic brethren for her upkeep. In the same period, but on the other side 
of the world, the Lodge of Philanthropy in Upper Canada established a benevo- 
lent fund “for the benefit of Free Masons’ widows, the education of orphans, 
and indigent brethren’s children? Such examples illustrate how the fraternal 
bonds forged. through homosocial lodge activities could have a profound and 
lasting impact outside the lodge, not only on the members but on their depen- 
dents as well. By enabling men to maintain their families, even in death, Ma- 
sonry reinforced prevailing attitudes about men’s responsibilities as men and 
their position vis-a-vis women and children. 

The same dynamic was at work in the world of military Masonry in this 
period. We might think that Freemasonry flourished in the army because of- 
ficers and. soldiers, immersed in an all-male world, had few opportunities for 
heterosocial interaction. For many this was undoubtedly the case, especially 
since the demographics and the policies of the army encouraged the develop- 
ment of various forms of male companionship and required men to look to each 
other for stable, long-term relationships. But research is beginning to reveal 


the prevalence and multifaceted roles of women (both indigenous and British) 
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in eighteenth-century regiments. Officers’ wives often accompanied their hus- 
bands abroad. And although regulations limited the number of privates’ wives 
“on the strength” to six per one hundred, illegitimate hangers-on swelled regi- 
mental populations to an extent that distressed commanders. Within this rela- 
tively significant population of married. army personnel, we still find Masons 
such as Brother Alexander Galloway of the Royal Artillery. When Galloway 
died in 1793, he left behind a widow and two children who came under the care 
of the regimental lodge (Galloway was interred in a Masonic ceremony led by 
the garrison commander and the regimental. band). So many brethren in the 
20th Regiment met a similar fate that its regimental lodge set up a fund. specifi- 
cally for the upkeep of their widows and orphans.“ It thus seems that men 
chose to participate in Masonry not because they were denied the company of 
women but because even in a primarily male world at times they desired a place 
to escape women’s presence. And though there is evidence of Freemasonry’s 
fraternal subculture cutting across the ranks of the eighteenth-century army 
(privates as well as officers were eligible for admission), it never trespassed the 
gender boundaries that preserved the lodge as a homosocial space. 

In conclusion, this institution that was fundamentally British in its origins 
achieved a global reach through the activities of competing grand lodges, partic- 
ularly the Irish and the Ancients. It performed a wide range of functions — both 
private and public—that helped the British maintain and extend their power 
overseas. At the same time, Freemasonry served to reinforce assumptions about 
men’s roles as providers and. women’s status as dependents. Masonry thus de- 
fined its expectations of British men quite clearly. But were other, non-British, 
men who joined this supposedly cosmopolitan brotherhood expected to live by 
the same standards? What were the feelings of the brethren of Ancient Lodge 
No. 152 in Madras when their most prominent member, Umdat-ul-Umrah. 
Bahadur, son of the Nawab of Arcot, failed to live up to his duties as “an English 
Mason”??? Jo answer these questions, we must now define the precise nature 


and extent of Masonic cosmopolitanism. 
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acteristics defined the cosmopolitanism Masonry advo- 


cated: tolerance and inclusiveness, a belief in the fundamental unity of mankind, 
a rudimentary sense of global citizenship, affection and sociability, and benevo- 
lence. Together they formed. a coherent cosmopolitan outlook that was central 
to the institution’s identity and consistently evoked in its prescriptive rhetoric, 
as distilled from Masonic constitutions and handbooks, speeches and sermons, 
and toasts and songs. 

Like all discourses, this manifestation of cosmopolitanism was marked by 
tensions and inconsistencies, which become especially clear when examining 
how empire-building Freemasons put their cosmopolitanism into practice. As 
Chapter i demonstrated, Freemasonry spread from Britain and Europe to other 
parts of the world during a particularly expansive phase of imperialism. British 
gains from the wars of the first part of the century (the wars of the League of 
Augsburg, Spanish Succession, and Austrian Succession) allowed them to es- 
tablish further their presence in the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, and far 
north America. But it was really during the first world war the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) that the British found themselves engaged in empire building 
in a great number of different places: all up and down the eastern seaboard of 
North America, the Caribbean, the Mediterranean, West Africa, and now South 
Asia. By the 1780s, they were colonizing New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land and exploring the Pacific Ocean. This expansive, multicultural imperial 
context provides a laboratory for seeing how Freemasons practiced their pro- 
fessed ideology of cosmopolitanism. How, given the supranational ideology 
Freemasonry promoted, did British Freemasons navigate “otherness” when 
they came into contact with the diverse cultures of the empire? What happened 
when a Muslim Nawab or a Mohawk chief or an “Atlantic African” presented 
himself as a candidate for admission in the brotherhood? 

As it turns out, during the last third of the eighteenth century, Freemasonry 
was a relatively open and pluralist institution that partially succeeded in its 
declared mission to transcend the differences imposed by religion, politics, and 
even race, The brotherhood’s credentials as a cosmopolitan institution, also 
rested on its ability to facilitate men’s movements from one nation to another 
and to bring together men of different nations, even in a climate of intensive 
international rivalry. But looking closely at Masonic practice — especially in light 
of Margaret Jacob’s question of “what gender exclusion tells us about the nature 
of this new and enlightened fraternity’ — reveals another defining feature and 
set of underlying assumptions of British Masonic cosmopolitanism.? While 
British Masonic rhetoric and practice, to a limited extent, transcended religious, 


racial, and national difference, British Masonic cosmopolitanism was always 
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defined in exclusively masculine terms. Being a cosmopolite was an identity 
available only to men. Reflecting and reinforcing the “hegemonic masculinities” 
of the late eighteenth century, Masonic cosmopolitanism is thus best described 


as a fundamentally fraternal cosmopolitanism.$ 


Citizens of the World 


Since the end of the eighteenth century, the term “cosmopolitan” has had many 
meanings, from the relatively neutral “traveler” and “Francophile” to the pe- 
jorative “person without a country” and “traitor.” A less frequently used but 
nonetheless significant synonym of “cosmopolitan” is “freemason” This equa- 
tion indicates the close relationship between the ideology of cosmopolitanism 
and the Masonic brotherhood. Scholars of both cosmopolitanism and Free- 
masonry have made note of this connection. For example, Thomas Schlereth 
argues that it was in Masonic lodges (as well as salons and scientific societies) 
that “this abstract claim [of cosmopolitanism] took on a certain degree of 
reality for a small minority of eighteenth-century intellectuals? Margaret Jacob 
also describes cosmopolitanism as an ideal articulated by Masonic orators as 
well as famous philosophes; it was an ideal, she remarks, that “encouraged 
fraternal bonding. But no ene has fully probed the cosmopolitan dimensions 
of Masonic ideology and practices. Similarly, scholars have failed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that Freemasonry’s history as an imperial brother- 
hood presents for improving our understanding of specific manifestations of 
cosmopolitanism. 

Before we can examine how Masons put their cosmopolitan ideal into prac- 
tice in. the context of imperialism and contemporary gender relations, we must 
first get a sense of the vision of cosmopolitanism — including its limitations and 
inherent tensions —that Masons projected in their writings and orations. Look- 
ing at a range of eighteenth-century Masonic texts reveals that Freemasons 
promoted a version of what Pauline Kleingeld defines as a “moral cosmopoli- 
tanism”: “the view that all human beings are members of a single moral commu- 
nity and that they have moral obligations to all other human beings regardless of 
their nationality, language, religion, customs, etc. Its defenders regard all hu- 
mans as worthy of equal moral concern and advocate impartiality and toler- 
ance? Masonic writers and orators consistently returned to the constellation 
of themes that I have identified above as the defining features of Masonic 
cosmopolitanism. 


The first aspect of Masonic cosmopolitanism was its emphasis on the related 
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ideals of tolerance and inclusiveness. A concern evident in much Enlightenment 
thinking, advocating tolerance was the philosophes’ strategy for coming to 
grips with the horrors of the seventeenth-century religious wars and trying to 
avoid them in their own century. They frowned upon narrow-mindedness and 
overly sentimental local attachments, encouraging instead an awareness and. 
appreciation of the world’s diversity.“ Schlereth explains that toleration was a 
“pragmatic acknowledgment of the necessity to insure political and religious 
peace amidst worldwide pluralism” (though he does not make explicit that 
what enabled Europeans to realize the extent of worldwide pluralism was the 
violence of imperialism). Kleingeld describes this attitude as “cultural cosmo- 
politanism”; it isa variant of moral cosmopolitanism. Cultural cosmopolitans of 
the eighteenth century, according to Kleingeld, acknowledged. that “humanity 
expresses itself in a rich variety of cultural forms” and sought “to preserve open- 
minded engagement with other cultures in a way that t oO their particularity 
seriously”? 

Freemasonry’s ideology promoted. moral cosmopolitanism by tolerating, 
even celebrating, difference. Envisioned as a fundamentally pluralistic body, 
Freemasonry was meant to serve as a “centre of union” that welcomed. men of 
vastly different backgrounds. Its stance on religion demonstrates this latitudi- 
narianism. The Constitutions explained that Masonry “oblige[d] [the brethren] 
to that Religion in which all men agree, leaving their particular opinions to 
themselves; that is, to be good Men and true, or men of honour and honesty, by 
whatever denominations or persuasions they may be distinguish’d.” The idea 
was to find a least common spiritual denominator, what Jacob describes as “a 
single creed, one that could be embraced by a variety of Christians, as well as by 
Mohammedans and Jews.” One Masonic orator, speaking in Liverpool in 1788, 
explained. that Masons pursued. “the universal Religion, the Religion of Na- 
ture: For Masons, the Craft was neither a religion in and of itself nor a threat to 
religion (despite detractors’ claims to the contrary). Rather, Masonry was de- 
scribed as the “handmaid of religion,’ encouraging a member faithfully to fol- 
low the precepts of whatever religion had summoned his soul. The essence of a 
Mason’s religiosity was, therefore, “unity amid multiplicity.” 

In fact, from the beginning, the brotherhood had enforced strict rules against 
the discussion of both religion and politics in lodge meetings. It was a policy 
designed to preserve a tolerant space in which men of diverse backgrounds and 
persuasions could practice the rituals and learn the lessons of Masonic fraternal- 
ism. The Constitutions insisted: “Therefore no private Piques or Quarrels must 


be brought within the Door of the Ledge, far less any Quarrels about Religion 
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or Nations, or State Policy, we being only, as Masons, of the Catholick Religion 
above-mention’d.” Lodge masters instructed new initiates that “Religious Dis- 
putes are never suffered in the Lodge.” Masons even used their institution’s 
reputation for discouraging inflammatory discussions as a selling point. In the 
turbulent days of 1793, when they were concerned about being shut down as an 
unlawful society, English Freemasons assured. King George that their rules in- 
structed them against entering “into religious or political discussions, because 
composed (as our fraternity is) of men of various nations, professing different 
rites of faith, and attached to opposite systems of government, such discussions 
sharpening the mind of man against his brother, might offend. and disunite.” 
Meanwhile, the Grand Lodge of Ireland issued a circular reminding Irish lodges 
that “interference in religious or Political matters is contrary to the Constitu- 
tions of Masonry”? 

The emphasis on tolerance points to a key difference between cosmopolitan- 
ism and the related idea of universalism. Universal characteristics are those that 
can be observed in all humans; universal truths are claimed to be true for all 
mankind; universal human rights are to be defended for all people, regardless of 
their particular circumstances. Thus, by “positing commonalities of needs, in- 
terests, or ideals between members of different cultures.’ universalism seeks to 
erase particularities, to make all mankind subscribe to commonly held ideas and 
values. Historically, the universalizing ideologies of the West (Christianity, Lib- 
eralism, and Marxism) have posed the greatest threat to local cultures. Such 
ideologies typically went hand-in-hand with, and often disguised, European 
imperialism. Though it too had Western roots, cosmopolitanism was not just 
another ideological wolf masked in sheep’s clothing. The moral / cultural cos- 
mopolitanism described here was based on some universalist assumptions but 
its purpose was not to universalize. Rather, it encouraged engagement with 
and appreciation of difference. Juxtaposing universalism and cosmopolitanism, 
Pratap Mehta explains that the latter “attempts to create a space in which genu- 
ine dialogue and opening of horizons are possible. Unlike some forms of uni- 
versalism that seem to deny the claims of our embeddedness, our locations, and 
subject positions, cosmopolitanism is aware of the inevitable pull of our loca- 
tions, our embeddedness in particular cultures and contexts”? 

Freemasonry displayed both cosmopolitan and universalizing tendencies. 
Indeed, the history of British Freemasonry, closely allied as it was with an 
imperial power, reveals a constant interplay between the cosmopolitan and the 
universal and the tensions generated by this interplay —in Masonic ideology 


and practice. The universal aspects of Freemasonry are evident in members’ 
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subscription to the idea of a universal human family.!? Professing belief, as they 
put it, in “the common fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,“ 
Masons maintained that all men had proceeded from the same common stock 
and belonged to the same universal family. Masonic tracts made this claim over 
and over again, not just in the eighteenth century, but, as we will see, through- 
out the nineteenth century as well. Preaching a sermon in 1764, the Reverend 
Thomas Davenport rhetorically asked the Masons gathered before him: “What 


253 


am I to understand by the term ‘brother’?” He responded, “I am not to confine 
it to him that is born of the same Parents, not to a Fellow-Member of any 
particular Society in which I may happen to be engaged; nor am I to bound it 
within the Limits of my Fellow-Citizens, or those of my own Country or 
nation, much less to any Sect or Party. No, the Relation is far more extensive, 
stretching itself, like the Benevolence of our one God and common Father, even 
to the Ends of the Earth? The brethren could read about this idea in their 
handbooks as well. One from the 1790s reminded its readers: “By the Exercise 
of Brotherly Love, we are taught to regard the whole human Species as one 
Family, the High, Low, Rich and Poor; all created by one Almighty Being, and 
sent into the World for the Aid, Support, and Protection of each other. On this 
grand Principle, Masonry unites Men of every Country, Sect and Opinion?”4 

Being tolerant, practicing inclusiveness, and believing in a universal hu- 
man family dictated how the cosmopolitan Freemason should feel and behave. 
With. an open mind and an, awareness that he was always among his broth- 
ers, the Mason was expected to feel at home in any part of the world. This ideal 
corresponded closely to the definition of the cosmopolite as a citizen of the 
World.“ In Werking the Reugh Stene, Douglas Smith identifies this attitude in 
eighteenth-century Russian Freemasonry: “Free from the narrow constraints 
that segregated humanity, the Mason, as a true cosmopolitan, was at home 
everywhere in the world: ‘The universe is the Freemason’s homeland, and noth- 
ing characteristic of man can be foreign to him?“ Russian Freemasons took their 
lead from their British brethren. William Preston, whose Illustrations ef Free- 
masonry became a bestseller in England during the eighteenth century and con- 
tinues, to this day, to come out in new editions, explained that Masonry “unites 
men of the most opposite religions, of the most distant countries, and of 
the most contradictory opinions, in one indissoluble bond of unfeigned affec- 
tion.... Thus, in every nation a mason may find a friend, and in every climate he 
may find a home?” (Note that Alexander McLeod’s certificate recommends 
him “to all men enlightened wherever spread on the face of the Earth”) 


The obligations of moral cosmopolitanism, and, by extension, Freemasonry, 
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Certificate of Alexander McLeod, Lodge Humility with Fortitude No. 317 (English Regi- 
stry), Fort William, Bengal, 1813 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the 
United Grand Lodge of England). 


went beyond expecting a man to be comfortable in any part of the world. The 
cosmopolitan was supposed to feel and express love for mankind (even if he 
could not muster it for all individuals he encountered). Freemasons adopted the 
attitude of most Enlightenmentthinkers that man was naturally inclined toward 
love and affability. “By building bonds of affection that moved outward from 
the inner- most circles of benevolence; Steven C. Bullock explains, “Masonic 
brotherhood attempted to expand the ‘particular love’ of families and neighbors 
into a ‘universal love’ that would eventually include the entire world” Brotherly 
love was a favorite topic for Masonic sermons, usually delivered before Masons 
gathered in churches for annual Festivals of St. John. In 1785 the Reverend 
Joshua. Weeks delivered a sermon to fellow Masons gathered to celebrate the 
festival of St. John the Evangelist in Halifax, Nova Scotia. He argued that 
though social gradations rightly existed in human society, before God all men 
were equal. Institutions like the Christian religion and Masonry obligated men 


to love one another. According to Weeks the benevolent spirit of Freemasonry 
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“doth not restrain its enlivening influences to one sect or religion, to one nation 
or climate: It reaches, like the power of attraction, to the smallest and the largest 
bodies in the universe, uniting men of all degrees and of all nations in the bonds 
of friendship? A Mason was to feel and express love for all mankind, but par- 
ticularly for his brethren. in Masonry. The mutual affection. and concern of 
Freemasons even surpassed those of kin. A Dissertation on Free-Masonry ex- 
plained: “United by the endearing name of brother, Free-Masons live in an affec- 
tion and friendship rarely to be met with even among those whom the ties of 
consanguinity ought to bind in the firmest manner. Here brotherhood be- 
came an ideal that even surpassed the familial model on which it was based. 

For Weeks and other eighteenth-century Masonic commentators, the idea of 
a universal human family toward which one expressed. love and friendship led 
logically to another aspect of moral cosmopolitanism, the practice of benevo- 
lence. Cosmopolites were dedicated to the “promotion of a philanthropic hu- 
manitarianism toward the brotherhood of mankind.” For Masons, the practice 
of charity was a defining experience of belonging to the brotherhood; benevo- 
lence was thus a regular theme of Masonic orations. According to Preston, 
“Mankind, in whatever situation they are placed, are still, in a great measure, the 
same; they are exposed to similar dangers and misfortunes? The goals of Ma- 
sonry, therefore, were “to soothe the unhappy, by sympathising with their 
misfortunes; and to restore peace and tranquility to agitated spirits.” William 
Dodd, the Grand Chaplain of English Freemasonry in 1776, encouraged his 
listeners to provide the “readiest relief we can give to the woes and distresses of 
our fellow creatures — of al mankind; — of every being.” Masons owed a particu- 
lar duty to one another, but they should. not limit their charity to members of 
the brotherhood. Charitable acts toward the poor were especially important for 
the cultivation of Masonry’s public image. John Turnough, Masonic orator and 
author of The Institutes of Freemasonry, pointed out: “We are connected. with 
Men of the most indigent Circumstances. . .. Out of a Lodge, the most abject 
Wretch we behold, belongs to the great Fraternity of Mankind; and therefore, 
when it is in our Power, it is our Duty, to support the Distressed, and patronize 
the Neglected” Thus, the Freemason was “a man of universal benevolence and 
charity.“ 

By encouraging the brethren to feel love for one another as well as mankind 
and to demonstrate a spirit of benevolence, Freemasons subscribed to the cul- 
ture of sensibility at work in eighteenth- century imperial Britain. Summarizing 
this development, Kathleen Wilson describes sensibility as “the bedrock of an 


ethical system in which the moral qualities of compassion, sympathy, and be- 
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nevolence guided men and women in their negotiations with modern commer- 
cial society” Sensibility contributed to shifts in notions of masculinity. Men 
were encouraged to develop a highly refined sensitivity in their emotions, man- 
ners, and tastes while being careful to avoid charges of effeminacy. Sensibil- 
ity also had an impact on perceptions of Britons as empire builders. “The 
man of feeling’ with a capacity for sensibility and sentiment generated new re- 
quirements for imperial leaders, explains Wilson; she goes on to list General 
Amherst, Lord Clive, and General Wolfe as “examples of military men who 
were also noble men of Empire, revealed in their sympathies for vanquished 
foes and indigenous people alike? Captain Cook was another “exemplar of this 
new imperial masculinity, combining expertise, humanitarianism, and compas- 
sion in equal measure.” Lord. Cornwallis, who served as governor general of 
Bengal in the aftermath. of Warren Hastings’s impeachment trial, and Arthur 
Philip, first governor of New South Wales, also embodied this new version of 
imperial masculinity.‘* All of these men were Freemasons. While each was un- 
doubtedly preoccupied by the business of empire building, their affiliation with 
Masonry, even if limited, would have reinforced assumptions about how a 
sympathetic, cosmopolitan man of empire should act. 

It is here that we see that, even as an ideal, British Masonic cosmopolitanism 
was marked by limitations and tensions. As Douglas Smith points out in his dis- 
cussion of eighteenth-century Russian Freemasonry, “While Freemasons may 
have seen the entire universe as their homeland and acknowledged a common 
divine spark animating all of humankind, this did not mean that everyone 
was welcome into the order, or that all men were essentially the same — indis- 
tinguishable and equal.” Similarly, the toleration and openness to difference 
advocated in British Masonic texts were not unrestrained. Masons did not 
consider all religions worthy of respect, only monotheistic faiths that allowed a 
member to profess belief in the Great Architect of the Universe. And they never 
tolerated atheists. Moreover, Masonic pronouncements regarding the equality 
of men as brothers operated only within the limits that stadial theories of 
human progress, and the imperial endeavors that had been instrumental in their 
formulation, would allow. Preston described Freemasonry as “a science con- 
fined to no particular country, but diffused over the whole terrestrial globe” 
Claiming that Masonry offered its members a universal language, he continued: 
“By this means many advantages are gained: men of all religions and of all 
nations are united. The distant Chinese, the wild Arab, or the American savage, 
will embrace a brother Briton; and he will know, that, besides the common ties 


of humanity, there is still a stronger obligation to engage him to kind and 
y 8 g gag 
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friendly actions.” Though all men shared a common humanity, some men were 
clearly more advanced than others. The Masonic ideal of equality was similarly 
bounded. The Constitutions instructed that “all preferment among Masons is 
grounded upon real worth and personal merit only? One of the most central 
Masonic symbols was the level, a tool used to remind the brethren that they 
were equals. But Masonry was not interested in sweeping away social grada- 
tions. As Preston explained, “though as masons we rank as brethren on a level, 
yet masonry deprives no man of the honour due his rank or character, but rather 
adds to his honour??? 

Finally, though they might embrace the idea of a universal human family to- 
ward which they felt love, Masons were always keen to distance themselves from 
“the profane” —those who did not belong to their brotherhood. A Mason’s 
general love for mankind did not always materialize into a particular love for the 
people in his midst. After all, one point of participating in Masonry was for a 
man to distinguish himself from everyone else - common, uneducated, and. 
amoral men and all women who did not meet basic admissions requirements. 
Admission into a lodge, undergoing initiation, participating in secret rituals, 
acquiring esoteric Masonic knowledge —all served this function. of distinguish- 
ing Masons from those they excluded. Even the practice of charity had this 
effect. “To relieve the Distressed urged one Masonic handbook, “is a Duty 
incumbent upon every Man, but more particularly upon Masons, who are 
linked together, by one indivisible Chain of sincere Affection.” Masons were 
thus constantly engaged in a process of deciding who was eligible to become a 
brother. Jacob explains that the notion of the profane “defined the borders of 
the Masonic polity, and, predictably, those boundaries shifted, depending on 
time, place, and circumstance”? To get a sense of Masonry’s boundaries, to 
gauge the extent to which British Masons made good on their cosmopolitan 
claims during the second half of the eighteenth century, we will now examine 
British Masons’ response to the diversity contained in the British Empire during 


a particularly expansive phase of its history. 


Practicing Cosmepolitanism 


During the second half of the eighteenth century, the fraternity was a relatively 
fluid and open institution that did, at times, live up to its ideology of cos- 
mopolitan brotherhood. As we have already seen, the extension of Ancient 
Freemasonry had. resulted in the social broadening of the membership so that 


lodges included elites and artisans and representatives of every social grada- 
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tion in between. Chapter 3 will examine the brotherhood’s appeal to men of 
diverse, even antithetical, political opinions. The focus of the present discussion 
is on how men of various religious, racial, and ethnic backgrounds found their 
way into Freemasonry. It must be acknowledged at the outset that eighteenth- 
century lodges that spread into the empire were lodges created by and for 
empire builders, be they merchants, colonial administrators, sailors, soldiers, 
ministers, or ordinary colonists. But though. lodges were unquestionably domi- 
nated by white men, British Freemasonry did occasionally realize its promise of 
inclusion. Meanwhile, belonging to Freemasonry encouraged British men to 
transcend. national distinctions by welcoming French, Danish, and Dutch men 
as their brethren in Masonry, even ina climate of intensive international rivalry. 
In these ways, Freemasons enacted their view of the world as “one republic of 
which each nation forms a family, and each individual a member?% 

Addressing the Sea Captains’ Lodge in Liverpool 1788, an orator made the 
very typical Masonic claim that “All Masons, therefore, whether Christians, 
Jews, or Mahometans . . . we are to acknowledge as Brethren.” And, in fact, the 
brotherhood did admit men of various sects and religions during the eighteenth 
century. Catholics regularly sought, and won, admission into the brotherhood. 
The Vatican issued the first in a long series of bulls and encyclicals condemning 
Freemasonry in 1738; it reiterated its position in another bull denouncing the 
institution in 1751. Nevertheless, the Catholic presence in British Freemasonry 
was significant through the end of the century. Catholics even occupied the 
highest position in Freemasonry: the Duke of Norfolk was elected Grand Mas- 
ter in 1730. Later in the century, during the years of the schism, Thomas Mat- 
thew, a substantial County Tipperary landowner and Provincial Grand Master 
for Munster in 1757, headed the Ancients (between 1766 and 1770) and Catho- 
lic Lord Petre was at the helm of the Moderns (in 1772 and 1776). Obviously 
if the English grand lodges accepted. Catholics as leaders, private lodges would 
be more likely to welcome Catholics as brethren. 

Freemasonry’s willingness to include Catholics was most evident in Ireland, 
where the Church’s anti-Masonic pronouncements did little to dissuade Catho- 
lics from joining. The same year that the Vatican issued its first anti-Masonic 
bull, Roman Catholics participated in the establishment of Boyne Lodge in 
Ireland. Three decades later Catholics still belonged to the lodge. Some lodges 
in Ulster had Catholic majorities or were even exclusively Catholic in member- 
ship; other lodges in the region repeatedly referred in their minutes to these 
lodges as “Roman Bodies.” Remarkably, toward the end of the century the 


majority of Freemasons in Ireland were Catholics. Since the penal laws did not 
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restrict Catholics from engaging in trade and practicing medicine, a signifi- 
cant Catholic middle class had emerged.?* These were just the sort of men 
who joined the brotherhood, which in many ways offered a refuge from the 
penal laws. It helped, of course, that the Irish Catholic clergy did. not enforce 
the papacy’s position against the brotherhood until well into the nineteenth 
century. 

At the same time, the Grand Lodge of Ireland encouraged. the participation 
of both Catholics and Protestants. In 1787 it warned Freemasons in County 
Londonderry “not to give any obligation contrary to the Constitutions of Ma- 
sonry in general, touching religious principles under the penalty of Expulsion.” 
Six years later it reaffirmed its position by sending a letter to all lodges in Ireland 
“informing them that their interference in. religious or Political matters is con- 
trary to the Constitutions of Masonry.” At this point Irish Freemasonry was 
under the leadership of Lord Donoughmore, who actively championed the 
cause of Catholics in Ireland. Serving as grand master between 1789 and. 1813, 
Donoughmore was a conscientious Masonic and political leader. In 1792 he 
attended the meeting to organize the Catholic Convention and thereafter de- 
voted his parliamentary career to emancipation, which he hoped to secure by 
voting for the Union in 1800.24 

Finally, the fact that Roman Catholic churches publicly associated with the 
fraternity demonstrates the entente between Freemasonry and Catholicism in 
late-eighteenth-century Ireland. In 1799 the Grand Lodge of Ireland needed.to 
raise funds for its Orphan School, so itorganizeda charity sermon at an Angli- 
can church. At the same time it decided to ask “a Clergyman of the Romish 
Church. .. to present a sermon in one of their Chapples in aid of the said 
School? The next year Lodge No. 60, working in Ennis, County Clare, ob- 
served its annual St. John’s Day celebration in a Catholic church and heard a 
sermon by the Reverend Patrick McDonogh, a high-ranking official of the 
diocese. 25 

Across the North Atlantic Ocean, in Quebec, members of the Catholic Fran- 
cophone community actively participated in Freemasonry until the mid- 
nineteenth century. The British had won Quebec as a result of Wolfe’s 1759 
victory over Montcalm (an event that nineteenth-century Masons would play 
an instrumental role in commemorating), thereby inheriting a French Cana- 
dian population of over 60,000. Freemasonry, in its French guise, had already 
taken root in New France, thanks in large part to the operation of dozens of 
regimental lodges in the French Army. In the midst of the Seven Years’ War, 


as the British conquest of New France was proceeding, two British lodges 
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emerged: the Provincial Grand Lodge of Quebec set up by military brethren, 
and Merchants’ Lodge established by civilians in 1759.76 In this early period 
Masonry in New France was not segregated along national lines. An English 
Masonic official in Montreal observed in 1768 that Pierre Gamlin had a French 
warrant appointing him provincial grand master for “Canada” but noted that he 
“thought it better to assemble together promiscuously than set up any such dis- 
tinction as English and French workmen?” About this time, one of the French. 
lodges in Quebec changed its name to “Fréres du Canada” and affiliated with 
the Ancients. In 1788, the lodge moved to Montreal; it included members of 
both the Francophone and Anglophone communities. French Canadians were 
serving as officers of the lodge in 1792 when the lodge came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Lower Canada.?7 

The significant participation of Catholics in British lodges of the eighteenth 
century calls into question Linda Colley’s argument about the role of anti- 
Catholicism in the forging of British national identity in the period between 
1707 and 1837. Identifying themselves vis-a-vis the French Catholic enemy and 
the subject populations of the British Empire, Britons, Colley argues, built their 
sense of nationalism on a foundation of “intolerant Protestantism.” She identi- 
fies anti-Catholicism as a hallmark of British national identity through the early 
nineteenth century? But Freemasons’ willingness to include Catholics in their 
brotherhood, and even accept them as their leaders, points to a more tolerant 
attitude at work, at least by the last third of the eighteenth century. That Britons 
were notas stridently anti- Catholic as Colley claims is also demonstrated by the 
broader political context. The imperial Parliament passed legislation giving offi- 
cial sanction to the Catholic institutions and traditions of French Canada in 
1774 and preserved them for Lower Canada (Quebec) again in 1791. And 
prominent British politicians, including Pitt, Fox, and the Grenvilles, publicly 
supported the rights of Catholics (and ushered. Catholic relief acts through 
Parliament), even ata time when Britain was at war with France. 

Jews in Britain could not claim, like Catholics, that the disabilities under 
which they lived were beginning to ease, but they could become Masons. Jews 
had joined lodges in London as early as the 1730s. One lodge welcomed a 
Jewish candidate named Edward Rose in 1732. Though the event occasioned. 
debates over the admissibility of Jews into Freemasonry, the participation of 
Jews “in significant numbers” during the ensuing years reveals that British 
lodges had decided in favor of admitting them. Jews, some of whom attained 
high Masonic offices, were also active in grand lodge affairs. Jewish participa- 


tion in local and grand lodges was officially recognized at a time when anti- 
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Jewish sentiment was tangible. Parliament passed a Jewish naturalization act in 
1753 fora Jewish population of fewer than 8,000. But shrill public outcry led to 
the act’s immediate reversal. When Laurence Dermott published the Ancients’ 
constitutions, Abiman Rezon, three years later, he included a prayer that could 
be uttered “at the Opening of the Lodge, & c. used by Jewish. Free-Masons” and 
referred to the operation of “Jewish lodges.” Half of the signatories of a petition 
to establish a new lodge in 1759 were Jewish. Thus, by the 1750s, Jews com- 
posed a significant proportion and sometimes even the majority of some lodges’ 
membership. Many decades later, in the 1840s, the Grand Lodge of England 
highlighted its long tradition of admitting Jews when it cut off all official com- 
munication with the Grand. Lodge of Prussia when certain German lodges 
adopted anti-Semitic admissions policies.? 

If British lodges were developing a reputation for tolerating Jews, Conti- 
nental Freemasonry was more ambivalent about their admission. Lodges in 
Holland copied. English policies and practices, and thus Dutch lodges were 
open to Jews. Arguing that both English and Dutch Masons were “accustomed 
to allowing Jews to mix in their company,” Joseph Katz claims that “the admis- 
sion of Jews into the lodges of England and Holland is a sign that tensions 
between Jews and their surrounding environment, at least for some segments of 
both populations, were abating?” French lodges of the 1730s abided by the 
principles of English Masonry, but published statements of 1742 and 1755 
effectively excluded Jews from participation. When the French decided to make 
baptism an admission requirement, French Freemasonry became much more 
closely identified with Christianity than its British and Dutch counterparts. 
Such policies were due, in part, to the hostile position of the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, Katz suggests that lodges in France did occasionally admit Jews. A 
Masonic encyclopedia published in 1766 noted, “Only as an exception, as an 
expression of deference to the Old Testament, is a Jew able, on rare occasions, to 
take part in | Freemasonry ] 

Freemasonry attracted Jews for the same reasons it attracted men of other 
religions. Many must have embraced its cosmopolitan ideology as they sought 
acceptance into broader society in Britain and on the Continent. Through Ma- 
sonic lodges, Jews entered circles from which they had previously been ex- 
cluded. Participation conferred prestige and practical benefits. Noting that most 
Jews who joined Freemasonry were Sephardic, Katz explains that “membership 
was especially desirable for those whose business aftairs took them to other 
cities and even abroad.” The returns of British lodges in the Caribbean to the 


Grand Lodge of England indicate a strong Jewish presence among the merchant 
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communities of the Atlantic world. A lodge active in Newport, Rhode Island, 
included Jews, presumably merchants, from the Caribbean and Portugal.*! 

And what of the “Mahometan” brethren mentioned to the members of the 
Sea Captains’ Lodge? The admission of Muslims, of course, allows us to test 
Masonry’s claims to cosmopolitanism with regard not only to religion, but also 
to other perceived categories of difference. Eighteenth-century Britons encoun- 
tered Muslims primarily in South Asia. Much of the region was under the 
control of regional Muslim rulers (nawabs) as British interests and power in the 
subcontinent expanded during and after the Seven Years’ War. In 1776, Umdat- 
ul-Umrah Bahadur, son of the Nawab of Arcot (also know as the Carnatic), was 
initiated into Freemasonry. The Grand Lodge of England attached great impor- 
tance to the event, as demonstrated by its willingness to spend close to £40 on an 
embroidered Masonic apron and a specially bound Constitutions to mark the 
occasion (carried out to India by Sir John Day, Advocate-General of Bengal). 
In their address to the prince, Grand Lodge officers affirmed that “the good 
moral Man of every country or denomination is qualified to participate ... 
without regard to the mode in which he pays his adoration to the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe.” They also reiterated the principle that “universal 
charity and benevolence are the foundation of Masonry? The prince responded, 
in turn, with an illuminated letter informing his new British brothers, in Per- 
sian, that he “had long wished to be admitted of your Fraternity? Drawing on 
the ideas of cosmopolitanism, he claimed that he considered “the Title of an 
English Mason as one of the most honorable I possess, for it is atonce a cement 
to the Friendship between your Nation and me and conferred on me the friend 
of Mankind” (though his English brethren would later complain that he was 
not living up to his duty to provide for needy brethren). Within a few years, the 
second son of the Nawab of Arcot also sought admission into the brotherhood. 
The initiations of these two Muslim princes set a precedent that would be cited 
for the inclusion of other South Asians several decades later.*? 

During the 1770s at least one prominent Native American and several Afri- 
cans were members of the brotherhood. The same year of the Umdat-ul- Umrah’s 
initiation, the brethren who met at the Falcon Tavern in London initiated the 
great Mohawk leader, Joseph Brant, into the fraternity. Membership in the 
brotherhood proved useful to Brant in his interaction with English colonists in 
New York and later Upper Canada. Closely tied to the Johnson family (Sir 
William Johnson married his sister Mary in 1753), Brant was a staunch Loyalist 
and crucial ally of the British during the American War of Independence. He 


received a commission as an officer in the British army after the war; this 
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provided him with a pension and.a land grant along the Grand River in Upper 
Canada, where he joined two lodges, the prominent Barton Lodge No. 10 at 
Hamilton and Lodge No. 11 in Mohawk Village where helived. Throughout his 
life, Brant belonged to two worlds, Native American and British. Traveling to 
England several times, he accepted many aspects of British culture, including a 
Western education, the English language, and the Anglican faith. On his visits to 
England he conversed with Boswell, sat for a portrait by Romney, and had 
dinner with the Prince of Wales. He also translated the Bible into the Mohawk 
language. Meanwhile, Brant was a respected Native American leader who at- 
tended meetings of the Iroquois Grand Council prior to and during the war and 
played an instrumental role in the military operations of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. He fought fiercely alongside the British (he was called “Monster Brant” 
by the patriots) because he believed. the British would reward their allies by 
returning Mohawk lands after the war.#4 

Membership in Freemasonry was strategically useful to Brant as he nimbly 
negotiated the middle ground —“the place in between: in between cultures, 
peoples, and in between empires and the nonstate world of villages? According 
to Richard White, Brant had multiple loyalties, “to the league of the Iroquois, 
to the Indians as a race, and to the British Empire? He also identified himself 
as a Mason. Belonging to the brotherhood gave Brant an entrée into British 
society and eased his interactions with British Masons both in America and the 
British Isles, where he had been initiated. He spoke a common language, not 
just English, but also Masonry and Anglicanism. Brant’s membership in Free- 
masonry conferred legitimacy on him in the eyes of the British and thus helped 
him cultivate alliances with British commanders in his struggle to fend off 
predatory patriots. In this case Masonry’s cosmopolitan ideology worked to the 
practical advantage of a brother whose cultural background was strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of his British brothers. 

To an extent, David Cannadine’s argument in Ornamentalism — that the Brit- 
ish governed their empire as an “authoritarian and collaborationist” entity 
that “always took for granted the reinforcement and preservation of tradition 
and hierarchy” — helps explain why British Freemasonry welcomed. men like 
Umdat-ul-Umrah Bahadur and Joseph Brant into its lodges. Both were pre- 
cisely the higher-status indigenes on whom ornamentalism depended. Umdat- 
ul-Umrah Bahadur’s father, the Nawab of the Carnatic, had sided with the 
British in their struggle with the French to gain control over southern India. 
During his own reign, the British would take over the civil administration, 


revenue collection, and defense of the Carnatic (under the subsidiary alliance 
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system). In 1776 Grand Lodge officers observed that his son’s initiation had had. 
the effect of “strengthening the cement of friendship and alliance” between 
Great Britain and “your Illustrious House.” Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
empire, Brant was clearly an important ally of the British, whose American 
policies were causing tremendous dissension at the very moment of Brant’s 
initiation. Freemasonry, in the eighteenth as well as the nineteenth century, 
could thus work to the advantage of British colonial governors in their search 
for collaborators. But social status was not always on the forefront of Free- 
masons’ minds (as Cannadine would have us believe). Even lower status “oth- 
ers” enjoyed the full benefits of Masonic brotherhood. In 1784, for example, the 
Irish Grand Lodge granted £10 to Brother Abraham Raish and his son Ali of 
Constantinople who were “praying relief to carry them home.” So cosmopolitan 
was the brotherhood. by this point, in fact, that two years later the Moderns 
issued its warning to lodges (cited at the beginning of Chapter 1), urging them 
to beware of the “many idle persons” who, dressed as Turks or Moors and 
bearing counterfeit certificates, were “pretending to be distressed Masons“ 
Apparently crafty English impostors had realized that, given Freemasonry’s 
diverse membership, the best way to infiltrate lodges was to disguise themselves 
as needy Turkish or Moorish Freemasons. 

In this period, British Freemasonry was open enough to include not only 
prominentindigenous collaborators like Umdat-ul-OUmrah Bahadur and Joseph 
Brant, but also some African Americans. One was Prince Hall, founder of what 
would later become known as Prince Hall Freemasonry. Hall was a freed slave 
working in Boston as a leather dresser in the 17708; he achieved prominence as a 
community leader (he was particularly concerned about education) and an 
outspoken challenger of slavery.3¢ The circumstances of Hall’s admission into 
Freemasonry are a matter of considerable debate. He and fourteen other promi- 
nent blacks from Boston gained admission into an Irish regimental lodge (in 
the 38th Foot), No. 441, in 1775, paying the impressive sum of £45.5 for the 
privilege, What is unclear is if they were initiated in a legitimate ceremony. One 
author contends that the initiation was a very unmasonic scam to take their 
money. Halls successors naturally claimed that it was above board. Whether 
regularly or irregularly made Masons, Hall and the others did gain access to 
Masonic knowledge and started attending meetings of Lodge No. 441.37 

Shortly thereatter, when the regimental lodge moved on, Hall established 
“African Lodge.” Setting up a lodge without a warrant was not atypical, espe- 
cially if a group of local Masons affiliated with a regimental lodge wanted to 


continue meeting after the regiment’s departure from their town. Itis unknown 
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if Hall and his brethren initially attempted to join an existing Boston lodge. By 
1784, he was anxious for the le egitimacy only an. official warrant could provide. 
That vear he wrote to William Moody, a member of the Lodge of Brotherly 
Love, ‘meeting in London » requesting he act as an advocate for African Lodge in 
procuring a warrant from the Moderns. Hall informed Moody that the lodge ~ 
composed of “poor yet sincere brethren of the Craft” had been mecting for 
eight years (with permission from the Provincial Grand Master of Massachu- 
setts to “walk on St John’s Day and Bury our dead in form which we now 
enjoy) and they now hoped the Grand Lodge would grant them a warrant “a 
long as we behave up to the Spirit of the Constitution” In September 1784 the 
Grand Lodge of Engiand complied and issued a warrant to African Lodge No. 
459, the last warrant granted by the Moderns to a lodge in the United: States. 
For a number of vears African Lodge functioned as a regular lodge, making 
returns to London and contr ibuting to the C charity Fund. In 1788 Hall reported 
that the lodge had four new brethren, a “melato” and three others, “all Black 
men and of good chareeters and we hope will make good men,” but that it also 
had to expel two members for failing to pay their dues. He also noted that “one 
of our brothers was kednapted”™ by “Ruffens” but was now home. The folow- 
ing vear, he observed that the lodge “in general behaves very well in there station 
so that ther no just complantes made agenst them” and noted it had just initi- 
ated “a Blacke man? Samuel Beean, and a black minister who had recently’ 
arrived from Burchtown, Nova Scotia. The lodge was growing so quickly that 

Hall inquired about the possibility of setting up a second odge. 

The minister to whom Hall referred in his 1788 return was John Marrant, 
another African American community leader who was publicly involved in 
Freemasonry. A free black born in New York in 1755, he moved to the South at 
a young age and received an education as a musician, Marrant encountered 
George Whitefield and converted to Methodism w hile in South Carolina as a 


young man. After living among the Cherokce for a while dug his mony had 


serve as a musician on board the 1 N the American war. Macin 
ended up, after many years’ service, in a hospital in Plymouth, England, where 

he was discharged from the Navy, He resolved to track down Whitefield, was 
introduced to Lady Huntingdon, and became part of the Countess of H unting- 
don’s Connection, The Countess convinced him to publish an accountof his life 
in 1785 during the time he was in seminary in Bath. After his ordination as a 
minister, he journeved to Nova Scotia (where he experienced tension with local 


Wesleyan Methodists and became a leader of black loyalists relocated from the 
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rebel colonies). In 1789, Marrant went to Boston and was initiated into Frec- 
masonry. He delivered the St. John's Day sermon that year (Prince Hall sent a 
copy of this to the English. Grand Lodge) and thereafter returned to England.*? 

As African American community leaders, Hall and Marrant derived many 
benefits from their membership in the fraternity. First, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity to build on the transatlantic networks that connected them to the world 
outside Boston. Marrant’s service in the Royal Navy and subsequent sojourn 
in Britain had expanded his horizons. When he returned to North America, 
he remained. in contact with Lady Huntingdon, with whom Hall also corre- 
sponded. Both were more likely to view themselves as citizens of the Anglo- 
American Atlantic world than as Americans. Freemasonry’s ideology encour- 
aged them to think in supranational terms, as evidenced by the fact that Hall 
included in his letters to the English Grand Lodge salutations of his “Love, 
Peace, & Happiness to the Noble Fraternity all round the Globe.” Second, 
according to Bullock, Hails connections with Freemasonry gave him a “public 
identity” by providing Hall with opportunities to speak in public, a privilege 
generally reserved for black religious leaders. His tombstone inscription attests 
to his achievement of a public identity via Freemasonry: “Here lies the body of 
Prince Hall, First Grand Master of the Colored Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Mass.” Moreover, Masonry’s ideology of fraternal cosmopolitanism gave Hall 
and Marrant ammunition to challenge slavery, the abuses blacks suffered in 
Boston (especially personal violence and kidnapping, which Hall had men- 
tioned in one of his letters to the English Grand Lodge), and blacks’ general 
subordination to whites. By referring to Masonic concepts of brotherly love and 
equality Hall argued that Africans deserved to be treated with respect and not 
subjected to the “daily insults [they met] with in the streets of Boston.” Accord- 
ing to Joanna Brooks, Freemasonry was highly instrumental in the creation of 
an effective black “counterpublic sphere” in the 17808 and 1790s. She argues 
that through their processions and publications, black Masons like Hall and 
Marrant pursued “the black counterpublic strategy of reclaiming individual 
black subjects from public use and abuse and reconstructing black identity 
oppositionally within the refuge of black-only incorporations and collectives”? 

Ir is difficult to determine, however, whether theirs was a strategy of choice 
or of necessity. That Prince Hall wrote consistently to the English Grand Lodge 
(up until 1806) indicated his desire to remain within the fold. of British Ma- 
sonry, a world composed primarily of whites. Rather than. setting up his own 
lodge, Hall probably would have preferred to see Masonry live up to its ideol- 


ogy of universal brotherhood. But this was, of course, beyond the realm of 


possibility. White Masons in Boston and other U.S. cities did not want black 


men joining Masonry, either in white lodges or black lodges. Their attitude 
prompted Peter Mantone of Philadelphia to write to Hall in 1797; he requested 
a warrant for eleven brethren to meet as a lodge since white Masons had refused 
to allow the establishment of a black lodge in the city. Hall agreed to sanction 
their lodge’s formation, though he had not received. authority from the Grand 
Lodge of England to act as a Provincial Grand Master (it was not unusual for an 
existing lodge to give a new lodge a dispensation to meet until an official 
warrant could be secured). He issued another warrant to a lodge in Providence, 
Rhode Island, at the same time. Despite the fact that, at least until 1806, Hall 
remained under the impression that African Lodge was subordinate to the 
English. Grand Lodge, 1797 marked the beginning of “Prince Hall? Masonry’s 
spread throughout the northern United. States. As discussed in Chapter 6, 
Prince Hall Masons then began a nearly two-hundred-vear struggle to gain 
recognition as legitimate Freemasons. 

The evidence presented thus far reveals the relative openness of eighteenth- 
century British lodges. Eighteenth-century lodges included in their ranks Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews, and Muslims. Some men of color also joined the broth- 
erhood. Even though the numbers of non-European candidates admitted was 
small, the institution itself was prominent and influential within the imperial 
establishment and just having a reputation admitting different sorts of men was 
significant. Morcover, thanks to the success of the Ancients, an artisan might 
very well rub shoulders with a gentleman in eighteenth-century lodges, which 
drew members from across the ranks of the humble as well as the prominent. Yet 
these men of diverse religions, political positions, social classes, and, to a limited 
extent, races, were all part of what was essentially a pan-British world. Free- 
masonry’s credentials as a cosmopolitan institution also rested on its ability to 
facilitate men’s movements from one nation to another and to bring together 
men of different nations, even ones that were at war with each other. As seen in 
the Masonic career of Benjamin Franklin, in Masons’ treatment of one another 
during wartime, and in the complex trading networks of the Indian Ocean, the 
brotherhood does seem at times to have enabled members to transcend the 
climate of imperial rivalry, mercantilism, and warfare that characterized the last 
third of the eighteenth century. 

Benjamin Franklin, artisan turned inventor and statesman, considered him- 
self a cosmopolite, a citizen, of the world. Much, of course, has been written 
about Franklin, so we focus here on how his involvement in Masonry facilitated 


the cosmopolitan inclinations of a man operating at the intersection of the 


national, imperial, and international spheres. Franklin was initiated in St. John’s 
Lodge, Philadelphia, in 1731. He quickly climbed the ranks of Modern Ma- 
sonry in Pennsylvania, serving several times as Provincial Grand Master of the 
Pennsylvania region (via appointments from the Modern Provincial Grand 
Master of Boston). In 1734, he printed the first American edition of Anderson’s 
Constitutions; he later played an instrumental role in the building and dedication 
of the first Masonic building in America (1755). In his analysis of colonial 
American Freemasonry, Bullock stresses how Franklin utilized Freemasonry in 
his ascent into the genteel culture of Philadelphia’s elites (though he also dem- 
onstrates the misapprehensions surrounding early colonial Masonry). But Free- 
masonry was also important to Franklin for other reasons. According to Wil- 
liam Stemper, he embraced Masonry’s latitudinarianism and toleration in his 
effort to promote “a public religion as a progressive colonial public ethic.” He 
championed universal brotherhood as well, especially in his embrace of the idea 
of a transnational “republic of letters”: the widespread belief in the eighteenth 
century that the pursuit of science and cosmology and the practice of benevo- 
lence should transcend the political realities, such as war, that divided men. 
During the Cook expedition of 1779, at the hei ght of the American war, Frank- 
lin composed a paper that he circulated to captains of American warships, 
warning them not to molest the English scientists onboard as they were the 
“common Friends of Mankind” Yet, as Schlereth points out, a moral elitism 
underlay Franklin’s cosmopolitanism, as evidenced in his plan to bring together 
the world’s elite thinkers into a “United Party for Virtue” modeled along Ma- 
sonic lines. 

At the time of the Cook voyage, Franklin was serving as American minister 
to France, in which capacity his Masonic membership proved very useful. In 
Paris between 1776 and 1785, Franklin helped Americans escaping from Britain, 
negotiated loans from the French government, purchased and shipped arms, 


and coordinated the activities of American privateers (like his Masonic brother 


John Paul Jones). He also composed and disseminated American propaganda 


and generally nurtured the French-American relationship. All the while, he 


accepted countless social invitations from enthralled Parisians who-were eage 


for the company of this fascinating American. Franklin’s Masonry, according o 


Claude-Anne Lopez, was a primary reason for his tremendous popularity i 


France. “His association with Freemasonry plunged him into French affairs and 


placed him at the center of the social and intellectual circles of Madame Hel, 


vetius, Voltaire, and others.” In 1778, the same year he secured a French loan 


six million livres a year, signed mutually defensive and commercial treaties, and 
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was received by Louis XVI, Franklin also joined the prestigious Lodge des Neuf 
Soeurs in Paris. Conceived by the philosopher Claude-Adrien Helvetius and 
founded by Joseph-Jeréme le Français de Lalande in 1776, the lodge was named 
for the nine muses and soon became a primary gathering place for artists, free 
thinkers, and men of letters. Voltaire became a member in 1778, shortly before 
his death. Franklin not only joined the lodge but, in his capacity as master of the 
lodge in 177% and 1780, was instrumental in rescuing it from expulsion after a 
scandal involving its memorial service for Voltaire. Finally, some authors have 
also speculated that Masonic connections facilitated his Operations as post- 
master general and a spy.“ 

The Atlantic world of Franklin’s era was rent by international rivalry and 
warfare, circumstances that put Freemasonry’s fraternal cosmopolitanism to the 
test. It was not unusual in the confusion of war for a regimental lodge to lose its 
chest (containing its warrant, records, and regalia) to the enemy. If recovered 
by Freemasons among the enemy, the property was typically returned. In 1779 
after an engagement at Stoney Point, some documents of Unity Lodge No. 18 
in His Majesty's 17th Regiment of Foot came into the hands General Samuel 
Parsons. Parsons, a member of American Union Lodge, immediately returned 
the documents to his brethren in the opposing army. In the letter accompanying 
the Masonic items, he explained how Masons acted in war: “However our 
political sentiments may impel us in the public dispute, we are still Brethren, 
and (our professional duty apart) ought to promote the happiness and advance 
the weal of each other?** As we saw in Chapter 1, Washin gton, who ordered his 
army to return the property of English Masons, seems to have shared Parsons’s 
attitude. 

The crossroads of several trading empires, the Indian Ocean region was 


another testing ground. for Masonic cosmopolitanism. Freemasonry could be 


put to very practical uses in this context. Masons representing different Euro- 
pean nations appear to have had a fairly regular intercourse with one another. 
English and Dutch Freemasons visited each other’s lodges in Bengal in the 


1770s and in the Cape during the 1780s. In Bengal they took part in the same 


sssions. At the Cape, British Masons, including General J. H. Craig (first 
rnor of the Cape Colony) and John Malcolm (aide-de-camp to General 

¢), were welcomed at the preeminent Dutch Lodge, the Lodge de Goede 
nthe early years of the first British Occupation.“ During the 17808, 
french Lodge Triple Hope at Mauritius opened a correspondence with 
inglish Lodge of Perfect Unanimity at Madras. “Desirous of fastening 


d more the ties which unite us to you, by the firm Bonds of Brotherly 
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Affection” the French Freemasons sent their British “brothers” a list of their 
members and the degrees they had attained. They asked the British Masons to 
“accept from us Dear Brethren the solemn assurance of a Brotherly reception to 
those amongst you who may visit our Lodge. Grant the same to those of ours 
we beseech thee.” In the same year, the Lodge of Perfect Unanimity began cor- 
responding with the recently established —and appropriately named — French 
lodge at Pondicherry, La Fraternité Cosmopolite. One of the British brethren 
delivered a packet to the French lodge and reported on the warm reception he 
had received. Frequent allusions to this lodge in the minutes of Perfect Unanim- 
ity indicate “the utmost goodwill and friendly feeling obtained” between French 
and British Masons in this period. Meanwhile, across the Bay of Bengal, the 
primary English lodge on Sumatra reported that they had “established a frater- 
nal Correspondence with the Lodges in the Isle of France and that the politest 
intercourse subsists between us?’46 (Note that the certificate of Charles Wal- 
lington is in both English and French. ) 

Foreign Masons also seem to have participated in meetings of provincial 
grand lodges and social events hosted by British lodges in India. The 1789 mem- 
bership list of the Provincial Grand Lodge on the Coast of Coromandel included 
Le Chevalier de Fresne, Colonel of the Regiment of Bourbon, described as a 
“Member by particular favor?” To their ball in 1789, British Freemasons invited 
other European residents of Calcutta, as well as Masons from the neighboring 
Dutch (Chinsurah), French (Chandernagore), and Danish (Serampore) settle- 
ments. Even the governor of Chinsurah, identified as “Brother Titsingh,” at- 
tended the festivities. Danish merchants were active and regular members of 
Lodge Industry and Perseverance at Calcutta. Its rolls at the end of the cen- 
tury included several Danish merchants, like Niels Peter Mossin and Harmand 
Schroeder, and, later, the governor of Serampore, Jacob Krefting. The outbreak 
of war with France had led to closer associations with these Danish merchants of 
Seram pore, which remained a neutral port during the conflict. In the 1790s, a. 
lodge for Englishmen engaged in the service of the Danish King and Company’s 
Service was operating at Serampore, and the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal 
waived the fees for Danish brethren seeking to constitute a lodge. 

One reason why European Masons were so cager to welcome one another in 
their lodges and maintain a fraternal correspondence was the belief that belong- 
ing to this increasingly international brotherhood could benefit prisoners of 
war. In 1783 Brother Baker of Bengal’s Lodge of Industry and Perseverance 
reported “on the great civility and kindness he experienced from the members of 


such Lodge [Lodge of Perfect Harmony] during his residence on the Island of 
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Certificate of Charles Wallington, Lodge of Truc Friendship No. 315, Calcutta, Bengal, 
1813 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


Bourbon where he was a prisoner of war.” The lodge officers drafted a letter 
expressing their appreciation to the French lodge “for such attention and house 
(hospitality? ] to the English in general, but particularly to Brother Baker” Two 
years later General Matthew Horne informed the English Grand Lodge that 
many British Freemasons whom the French were holding as prisoners of war on 
the Island of Bourbon (Reunion) “received from them very handsome relief 
and assistance” ‘Those who did not need material assistance “met with great 
attention to every endeavor by the Principal member to render our situation on 
the Island pleasant and agreeable.” He even participated in a meeting of a 
French lodge composed of French officers; he noted some variation in rules but 
was able to identity the “true principle of Masonry” at work. At this same time, 
Ancient Freemasons in Madras observed that French Freemasons’ reputation 
for taking care of “unfortunate Bros” captured in war had “reached the remotest 
parts of India” and was responsible for “increasing the number of our Brethren 
throughout the British settlement? 

In sum, Britons participated in Freemasonry not only because of the fellow- 
ship, conviviality, and assistance it promised, but also because membership 
might serve them well were they to fall into enemy hands. Becoming a prisoner 


of war was a distinct possibility for soldiers and officers of the British army given 
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the almost continuous warfare between the tyres and the r8res. The same 
colonial wars that put Britons at risk resulted in an expansion of British influ- 
ence overseas and the inclusion of a greater diversity of peoples within the 
empire. Though in their lodge meetings Britons interacted primarily with one 
another, they might also encounter men of other nations and races, and cer- 
tainly of various religions and social positions. Within the limits that. imperial- 
ism would allow, Freemasonry did practice the inclusiveness and toleration its 
cosmopolitan ideology prescribed. But what happens when we take what Mar- 
garet Jacob describes as the “inexorable logic” of Masonry’s ideology to its logi- 
cal conclusion?#? Was Masonic cosmopolitanism expansive and tolerant enough 


to include women? 


Fraternal Cosmopolitanism 


Expansion of the empire, particularly toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
coincided with shifting attitudes toward men, women, their respective roles, 
and their relations with one another. British ideas about masculinity, which 
were increasingly informed by encounters with “others” (most notably the 
French and colonial subjects), had always been defined vis-a-vis women. But 
the decades bracketing the turn of the century witnessed. the crystallization of a 
domestic ideology that was heavily influenced by evangelicalism, associated 
primarily with the middle class, and focused on appropriate roles for men and 
women, Forms of sociability that had included men as well as women were 
called into question for their effeminizing influence on men. Men thus found 
themselves having to balance the need. to spend time with other men. with 
expectations concerning their roles as breadwinners and patriarchs. British 
Freemasonry, especially when considered in light of the decision of continental 
Freemasons to include women, not only reflected the solidification of this ideol- 
ogy but also played a significant role in helping men address shifting expec- 
tations. While on the continent lodges demonstrated a “cosmopolitan univer- 
salism, here defined to include women” that was “the hallmark of Masonic 
idealism? the cosmopolitanism of British Freemasonry was gendered decidedly 
as masculine.>° 

The first lodge of adoption, as lodges that included women as well as men 
came to be called, was established under the sanction of the Grand Lodge of the 
Netherlands and met in The Hague in the 1750s. Jacob argues that La Loge de 
Juste “permitted a degree of sexual egalitarianism” that was unprecedented. and 


unimaginable in other, more public circumstances. This basic equality between 
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the sexes is evident in two ways. First, the lodge officers’ ranks were open to 
womenas well as men. Second, the men and women inthe lodge participated in 
complex rituals, specifically designed for this lodge, that expressed not only 
their “mutual search for virtue and wisdom” but also their fundamental equality. 
Jacob therefore identifies in the activities of this lodge a kind of “egalitarian 
socializing? though she is careful to point out this always took place behind 
closed doors. 

La Loge de juste is notable in its own right, but it is also important because 
it became the model for similar lodges of adoption appearing elsewhere on 
the Continent. The pressure to include women was greatest in France, where 
the authorities had arrested some women. Freemasons and their brethren during 
the 1740s. Lodges of adoption were clearly evident (despite official prohibi- 
tion) by the 4760s. During the 177es, the French grand lodge, The Grand 
Orient, granted official recognition to the lodges of adoption, and women’s 
Freemasonry began displaying a public presence. French Freemasonry drew its 
female membership from the aristocracy and haute bourgeoisie, though some 
women of lesser rank (like actresses} also participated. All were literate. Coun- 
tering Dena Goodman’s argument that women occupied only a subordinate, 
dependent place in such lodges (where, essentially, they were duped by men), 
Burke and Jacob contend. that “as women came together regularly behind the 
doors of their lodges, they grew in confidence, power, and awareness?’ They 
characterize these women as autonomous agents engaging in a purposeful activ- 
ity: to experience the Enlightenment. Masonic lodges served as “entry points to 
the organizing concepts of the Enlightenment.” Thus they credit the lodges 
with being responsible for nothing less than the origins of modern femi- 
nism. Lodges of adoption proliferated to almost every city in pre Revolutionary 
France, and they even started popping up outside France. John Robison, a 
Scottish professor of natural philosophy, visited lodges in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Russia at the end of the eighteenth century. In St. Petersburg, he 
described attending “a very elegant entertainment in the female Loge de la 
Fidelité, where every ceremonial was composed in the highest degree of ele- 
gance, and every thing conducted with the most delicate respect for our fair 
sisters, andthe old song of brotherly love was chanted in the most refined strain 
of sentiment”? Robison mentions nothing about women participating in Free- 
masonry in the British Isles. While they migrated cast, the lodges of adoption, it 
appears, did not cross the Channel. 

In eighteenth-century Britain and its ever-growing empire the Masonic 


lodge remained a male preserve. British Freemasons’ intransigence on this issue 
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had attracted attention as early as the 1720s when critics denounced members of 
the carly lodges as women haters. People assumed lodge meetings were social 
gatherings and wondered why women, who did have a role in most social 
functions, were not included. Of course there were also accusations of Masons’ 
engaging in immoral behavior during their secret meetings. But such accusa- 
tions met with rebuttals, some even from women who defended the new broth- 
erhood. In 1732, a Mrs. Younger delivered the epilogue to a play that London 
Freemasons had sponsored at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Describing 


herself as an “advocate” for the “Art of Masonry,’ she chimed: 


What monstrous, horrid Lies do some Folks tell us? 
Why Masons, Ladies! are quite clever Fellows; 
They're Lovers of our Sex, as I can witness; 

Nor g'er act contrary to Moral Fitness. 

If any of ye doubt it, try the Masons; 


They'll not deceive your largest Expectations.*? 


British Masonry’s official prohibition against the initiation of women was 
highlighted in scattered reports that women occasionally found their way into 
the brotherhood. The most famous incident involved Elizabeth Aldworth (née 
St. Leger). She was the daughter of Viscount Doneraile, who held one of the 
first lodges in Ireland at his house near Cork. The accounts of Elizabeth’s admis- 
sion into the mysteries of Freemasonry vary. Some state she walked in on her 
father and his Masonic brethren when they were performing their Masonic 
rites. Others attribute more guile to the seventeen-year-old: according to one 
account, she cavesdropped through a crevice in the wall; another has her con- 
cealed in a clock. Regardless of how it happened, she witnessed secret rituals and 
members of the lodge felt compelled to initiate her. She remained an active 
member of the lodge throughout her life and has come down in posterity as a 
patroness of the order, There are other scattered references to British women 
sneaking into or stumbling upon lodge meetings, but they are always related to 
indicate the extreme novelty of the situation. 

So irregular, in fact, was the admission of women into English lodges that 
discussing it became a way to discredit rival factions. Despite their many differ- 
ences on matters of Masonic practice, the Ancients and Moderns agreed on the 
place of women in Masonry, as seen in their attacks on each other. One of the 
leaders of the Ancients accused the Moderns of subverting Masonic custom and 
law by admitting a eunuch and, “upon a late tryal at Westminster? a woman 


called “Madam {YE ——~” (presumably a French woman). A commentator from 
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the nineteenth century discredited the Ancients by claiming itwas their practice 
to admit women. “The result was that ceremonies once solemn. and intended to 
convey lessons of truth and virtue, became debasing orgies of the vilest descrip- 
tion, and cloaks for systems of grossest immoralities.°55 

Welcoming women into Masonic lodges was simply beyond the realm of 
possibility in Britain. It was unfathomable because of Britons’ shifting attitudes 
toward sociability, politeness, and. domesticity, attitudes which Masons shared 
and to which they contributed. As many scholars have demonstrated, the eigh- 
teenth century witnessed the proliferation of new forums that encouraged so- 
ciability (the idea that man was by nature inclined toward. association with 
others). While some of these venues were exclusively male, many, like the- 
aters, gardens, and even coffee houses, were heterosocial spaces where men and 
women socialized together, For much of the century, historian Michele Cohen 
argues, the presence of women in these contexts was deemed crucial for helping 
men achieve politeness. Conversation with women, as well as knowledge of 
French ways and the French language, enabled men to refine their manners and 
present themselves as cultured and polished. (The idea of politeness was closely 
related to cosmopolitanism: “Through careful attention to manners and speech, 
gentlemen. could move easily within a polite social world that reached across 
local and even national boundaries?) But, according to Cohen, a shift was 
underway by the 1780s when heterosocial spaces became perceived as fraught 
with danger for British masculinity. Widespread concerns that the influence of 
women and the French would render men effeminate emerged. Quoting Wil- 
liam Alexander's History of Women (1779), Cohen describes the challenge faced 
by British men: “Men must spend some time with women . .. but, to ‘retain 
the firmness and constancy of the male, they must also spend time in the 
company of our own sex?” As Cohen puts it, “Homosociality alone could 
secure manliness”. 

Freemasons had, of course, long emphasized sociability. William Dodd 
opened his remarks at the dedication of Freemasons’ Hall in 1776 by affirming 
the sociability of man: “Every feeling of the human heart, every trait in the 
human character, every line in the history of civilized nature ... serves to 
convince us That man is a being formed for Society, and deriving from thence 
his highest felicity and glory?” British lodges had never (knowingly) admitted 
women, but in the 17808 and 1790s, at precisely the moment of heightened 
British anxieties over effeminacy and when lodges of adoption were prolifer- 
ating in France, Freemasons made explicit their assumptions that Masonic socia- 


bility was available to men only. In addition to the example of French lodges of 
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adoption, some faint calls for women’s inclusion in British Masonry prompted 
this rededication to fraternal sociability. Captain George Smith, a military acad- 
emy inspector and high-ranking English Mason who published The Use and 
Abuse of Freemasonry in 1783, argued that since there was “no law ancient or 
modern that forbids the admission of the fair sex amongst the society of Free and 
Accepted Masons, and custom only has hitherto prevented their initiation? all 
“ladies of merit and reputation” should be admitted or at least be allowed to 
form their own lodges, as in Germany and France. Women could spend a few 
hours a week studying Freemasonry, he maintained, and still have time “for 
domestic concerns, and the acquisition of the usual accomplishments.” Viewing 
female minds “as capable of improvement as those of the other sex, Smith 
suggested that participation in Masonry would. allow women to cultivate virtue 
and thereby counteract “the profligacy of female manners.” But Smith’s argu- 
ment. went unheeded. In fact, viewed as a troublemaker, he was expelled from 
the brotherhood two years later. Though the stated reason for his expulsion was 
his role in “uttering an instrument purporting to be a certificate of the G.L. 
recommending two distressed brethren,” one cannot help but wonder if his 
radical views on women also played a part. 

In response to developments in France and the few arguments in favor of 
women’s exclusion, a chorus of voices swelled up to afirm that British Masonry 
was, and should always remain, a male preserve. They provided many justitica- 
tions for this policy. There were the usual claims that women were constitu- 
tionally incapable of keeping secrets, but this reason was not as prevalent as one 
might think. Addressing the Sea Captains’ Lodge in Liverpool in 1788, John 
Turnough acknowledged that women were capable of keeping secrets and that 
Masons regarded them highly. But he felt their exclusion was justified because 
their admission would provoke jealousy: “then we should no longer be kind 
Brethren, but detested Rivals, and. . . our harmonious Institution would by 
that means be annihilated” Others felt that the presence of women would 
seriously compromise the sanctity of lodge meetings. “Our lodge is sacred to 
silence? explained William Hutchinson (1796); “it is situatefd] in the secret 
places, where the cock holdeth not his watch, where the voice of railing reacheth 
not, where brawling as the intemperate wrath of women, cannot be heard.” 
Another common reason eighteenth-century British Masons gave for excluding 
women was, simply stated, that everybody else did it. “The not admitting them 
into our Institution is not singular, but that they are likewise excluded from the 


Priesthood, from Universities, and many other Particular Societies” An anonymous 


commentator writing in 1790 complained that criticizing the Freemasons for 
excluding women was unjustified, “as in this they but imitate the conduct of all 
clubs, universities, and corporate bodies, who have most assuredly never been 
censured on that account.” Noting the existence of French lodges of adoption, 
he defended British practice: “Though our fair sisters are not initiated into the 
more profound mysteries of the art, they are sufficiently acquainted with its 
general tenets, and tendency, to derive the most important advantages from 
their knowledge?" 

Its homosocial sanctity thus reinforced, the Masonic lodge was preserved as 
an ideal space for men to counteract the feminine influences in their lives. 
Conviviality was of the utmost importance; lodge meals and banquets became 
increasingly significant and elaborate features of British Masonry over time. 
Formal toasts and songs punctuated Masonic evenings. Both the act of singing 
and the lyrics of songs encouraged convivial celebration; popular Masonic song 
titles included “Let masons be merry each night when they meet?’ “With cordial 
hearts let's drink a health? and “With harmony and wine flowing? 

But Masonic homosociality went far beyond providing opportunities for 
conviviality. The lodge was also billed as an alternative to heterosocial spaces 
that had hitherto facilitated men’s refinement. Preston nicely captured the 
brotherhood’s vision of men being refined by each other when he described 
Masonry as “amoral science calculated to bind men in the ties of true friendship, 
to extend benevolence, and to promote virtue.” A more abridged version. of 
this “mission statement” was the endlessly repeated mantra that Masons’ were 
bound to pursue “brotherly love, relief, and truth?” A Masonic handbook from 
the 1790s explained the Mason’s pursuit of “truth” (virtue): “To be good Men 
and true, is a Lesson we are taught at our Initiation; ... by its [Masonry’s} 
Dictates, we endeavour to rule and govern our Lives and Actions. Through 
Masonry, a man could examine and improve upon his character, gain “a, proper 
knowledge of arts and sciences, and cultivate “every virtue, for the correct 
government of every passion, and for the refinement and proper use of everv 
feeling? Masonry taught discipline: “Our tongues should be perfectly in our 
possession. A Mason, above all men, should be modest, moderate, and no vain 
talker” “Hypocrisy and Deceit are supposed to be unknown to us, Sincerity and 
plain Dealing our distinguishing Characteristics.” The Mason, in short, was 
supposed to “promote morality and beneficence.”® By being a Mason, a man 
could therefore achieve politeness without the help of women. 


Participation in Freemasonry could also help British men answer what John 
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Tosh has described as the challenging “double call” of home and associational 
lite at the turn of the nineteenth century. These decades marked the beginning 
of an “era of domesticity” for middle-class Britons. Prosperous, growing, and 
heavily influenced by the currents of Evangelicalism, the “middling sort” of the 
late cighteenth century was emerging as a self-conscious class that keenly looked 
out for its own interests. As Leonore Davidoff and Catherine Hall so convine- 
ingly demonstrated in the path-breaking Family Fortunes, this “consciousness of 
class” took on highly “gendered form,’ demonstrated by the solidification of an 
early Victorian domestic ideology based on the idea of separate spheres. Many 
historians have since pointed out that separate spheres was not an idea new in 
the 1780-1850 period. Historians, including Davidoffand Hall, have also taken 
pains to demonstrate that the circumstances of men’s and women’s lives often 
did not conform to the conditions set out by the ideology. Nevertheless, the 
turn of the nineteenth century did witness an intensification and clarification of 
middle-class ideas about the sexual division of life and labor. A woman’s charge 
was to cultivate the home as a place to nurture children and to serve as a refuge 
from the harsh external world. Men were the ones to venture into this external 
world to engage in work that would allow them to fulfill their obligations as 
providers and independent men. As home and work separated, domestic space, 
rather than public spaces, emerged as the preferred site for heterosocial (and of 
course heterosexual) interactions.“ 

While early Victorian domestic ideology placed a straightforward ban on 
women’s participation in public life, men’s relationship to domestic life was 
more complex. Davidoff and Hall went to great lengths to show how middle- 
class men were “in fact, embedded in networks of familial and female support 
which underpinned their rise to public prominence.” More recently, Tosh has 
gone even further to argue that domesticity was as central to masculinity as 
men’s engagement in the world of work, politics, and association, Men’s status 
as men had long been tied to their position as heads of households and their 
involvement in the domestic realm. By the carly nineteenth century, their roles 
as protectors and providers were supplemented by the expectation that they 
would also be devoted to “hearth and family? New calls for masculine do- 
mesticity, however, conflicted with another longstanding dimension of British 
masculinity - homosocial association. Describing homosociality as the “con- 
ceptual other” of domesticity, Tosh argues that late-cighteenth-century men 
spent time with other men because they viewed too much domesticity as dan- 
gerous and that all-male settings retained their pull on men through the Vic- 
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torian period. Thus, men found themselves engaged in a careful balancing act 
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negotiating the new calls for domesticity with. the well-established culture of 
homosociality.°? Tosh therefore concludes that masculinity was concurrently 
defined in three arenas: work, home, and all-male associations. 

Though Tosh only mentions Freemasonry, being a Mason helped a man 
strike a balance between homosociality and domesticity in two ways. First, as we 
have already begun to see, the functioning of Masonry’s homosocial world 
depended on the absence of women in some circumstances and the presence of 
women in others. British Masons always had women on their minds, if not in 
theirlodges. They had a place as spectators at public events (such as the dedica- 
tion of Freemasons’ Hall in London in 1776, festivals, and annual balls) and as 
dependents on Masonic benevolence. The English Grand Lodge opened a Ma- 
sonic Female Orphans’ School in 1788; lodges could nominate the daughters of 
indigent or deceased brethren for admission into the institution. As Chapter 1 
illustrates, this mutual assistance network extended throughout the British Em- 
pire and often supported Masons’ wives and children, Though not physically 
present, women also had a place in meetings of the lodge as the subjects of toasts 
and songs. One well-known eighteenth-century Masonic song was entitled “A 
Mason’s Daughter Fair and Young” Gathered in an exclusively male space, 
Masons drank to “Each charming fair and faithful she, Who loves the craft of 
masonry” and “To masons and to masons bairns [children], And women with 
both wit and charm, That love to lie in Masons’ arms. 

Second, Freemasons’ unique activities allowed. them to justify homosocial 
bonding by arguing that it actually made men better husbands and. fathers. 
Masonic writers and orators constantly assured their audiences that Masons 
were not a carousing sort. Turnough sought to answer detractors who accused 
Masonry of corrupting “Men who, before they were Free-Masons, were Lovers 
of Sobriety, and a domestic Life” and now spend all their time in taverns. He 
assured his audience that the Order “forbids in the strongest Manner, Irregu- 
larity and Intemperance.” He also explicitly noted that though some might see a 
conflict between the homosocial world of Freemasonry and the heterosocial 
domestic sphere, Masonry itself, in emphasizing the duties of men as brothers, 
husbands, and fathers, posed no threat to the home. Even women were “well, 
convinced that none esteem and love them more than Free-Masons” and willing 
to acknowledge “that it has made those with whom hey have been connected 
(what it ought to make all), more faithful Lovers, and more affectionate Hus- 
bands.” Smith agreed that belonging to Freemasonry inspired members with “a 
far greater desire and reverence for” marriage. A Mason’s schooling in the art of 


self-improvement included lessons on how Masons should behave in the home. 
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As we have seen, the Constitutions instructed the Mason “to act as become a 


moral and wise Man' and admonished him not to neglect his family by suc- 
cumbing to gluttony or drunkenness. How a Mason treated. his wife and chil- 
dren served as one gauge of his progress in Freemasonry. By being “worthy men 
and worthy Masons? Freemasons could, according to one orator, “distinguish 
and exalt the profession which we boast." In short, being a good. Mason meant 


being a good man. 


Situating Cosmopolitanism 


In presenting a specific example of an institution with a cosmopolitan outlook, 
cighteenth-century Freemasonry offers an opportunity to contextualize the 
phenomenon of cosmopolitanism. Cosmopolitanism has yet to receive the close 
historical and analytical scrutiny with which scholars have approached nation- 
alism and imperialism. Historians have not used the term with much precision. 
Historians of British imperialism, for example, are fond. of describing the 
cighteenth-century empire as an increasingly “cosmopolitan” entity hut actually 
seem to be saying that the British became governors of a bigger and more 
culturally diverse empire in this period.“ Other historians have presented cos- 
mopolitanism as having a transcendent status. Consistent over time and space 
and lending itself to straightforward definition, it can be tracked in attitudes, 
policies, institutions, and individuals — through the ages. In his study of the rise 
of English nationalism, Gerald Newman describes this transcendental quality: 
“The cosmopolitan ideal, like others deeply rooted in constant human aspira- 
tion, thus possessed a sort of historical life and momentum. of its own, an 
internal power capable of carrying itwithoutexternalhelp into the mental lite of 
the eighteenth century 
More recent scholarship (primarily in disciplines other than history) has 
started to get away from making such bold pronouncements about cosmopoli- 
tanism. In much the same way that scholars are investigating the idea of al- 
ternative modernities, scholars of cosmopolitanism are identifying its multiple 
origins, moments, and manifestations. Bruce Robbins, introducing a collection 
of essays by scholars of literature, philosophy, international. politics, and anthro- 
pology entitled Cosmepolities, writes: “Like nations, cosmopolitanisms are now 
plural and particular. Like nations, they are both European and non-European, 
and they are weak and underdeveloped as well as strong and privileged. . .. Like 
nations, worlds too are ‘imagined? 67 Thanks to work of this nature, we are 


beginning to detect historical shifts in the meaning and practice of cosmopoli- 
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tanism: to appreciate the fact that different kinds of cosmopolitanism were put 
to different uses, by various groups of people in various times and places. But 
much work remains to be done on the nature of cosmopolitanism in specific 
moments and places. 

As we have seen, the history of the Masonic brotherhood, offers one avenue 

into cosmopolitanisn’s complex and shifting past. Eighteenth-century Masons 
viewed themselves as cosmopolites, as citizens of the world who practiced toler- 
ation and inclusiveness, believed in the fundamental unity ef mankind, and 
prized affection, sociability, and benevolence. At times, by admitting various 
sorts of men into their brotherhood, cighteenth-century British Masons lived 
up to the ideals of their particular form of cosmopolitanism. Yet, as we have 
seen, both the rhetoric and practice of Masonic cosmopolitanism were marked 
by tensions and limitations from the start. Attention to the broader context 
reveals that the world of British Masonry usually upheld racial and religious 
hierarchies and always upheld gender hierarchies. Freemasonry suggests, there- 
fore, that scholars keep two issues at the forefront of their analyses of cosmopol- 
itanism. The first is the relationship between cosmopolitanism and imperialism. 
The “age of Enlightenment” that gave birth to new forms of cosmopolitanism 
coincided with a particularly expansive “age of empire”! Indeed, it seems 
impossible to imagine the emergence of cosmopolitanism without the experi- 
ences provided by imperial encounters. In this way, imperialism and cosmopoli- 
tanism might be considered as opposite sides of the same coin. Imperial. expan- 
sion led to Europeans’ encounters with unfamiliar places and peoples, which in 
turn led to the development of sophisticated cosmopolitan. ideas, which fac- 
tored into further imperial ventures. Cosmopolitanism, for the eighteenth- 
century philosophe, scientist, and even ordinary Freemason. became. a way to 
negotiate (both intellectually and practically) the diversity of the world that 
imperialism had revealed. We can extend Jacob’s observation that “the Masonic 
vision wanted a European cosmopolitanism that would not interfere with na- 
tional identity or monarchical glory” to include empire building. In this way, a 
cosmopolitan outlook did. not necessarily undermine imperialism, though it 
had the potential to be interpreted in ways that could call imperialism into 
question. 

If the history of Masonry makes clear the centrality of empire to the formula- 
tion of supranational identities like cosmopolitanism, it also reveals the great 
extent to which particular varieties of cosmopolitanism are fundamentally gen- 
dered constructs. As we have seen, British Freemasonry departed dramatically 


from what Jacob describes as the gender-inclusive “cosmopolitan universalism” 
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of certain Dutch and French lodges.” British Masons could not take cosmo- 
politanism to its logical conclusion and admit women because to do so would 
have violated the sanctity of the lodge as a place for men to spend time in the 
company of other men. Only the friendship and love of men produced the right 
environment and the harmony necessary for them to internalize the lessons of 
Masonry and, in the process, transform themselves into cosmopolites. Ihe 
centrality of fraternalism to British Masons’ notions and practice of cosmopoli- 
tanism rendered the institution impervious to calls for including women. 

The relationship between Freemasonry and women did not change as the 
new century dawned. The doors of British lodges remained closed to women. 
And, despite repeated claims from Masonic orators that theirs was a cosmopoli- 
tan brotherhood, they were beginning to close to certain kinds of men as well. 
The moment of relative inclusiveness that I have described here did not outlive 
the 17s. In the first half of the nineteenth century, neither women nor colonial 
subjects would be permitted to enter the lodge and use its language, symbols, 
and rituals to lay claim to the Enlightenment ideals of liberty and equality. By 
this point, as we will sce in Chapter 5, Freemasonry was ensconced in the new 
order that had taken shape, one that defined the citizen as a white, Protestant 
(until 1829) man of sufficient property. But before we can see how the brother- 
hood played a part in defining this new order, we must place Freemasonry in the 
context of eighteenth-century British Atlantic politics to get a sense of whether, 
along with men of various religions and nations, the brotherhood attracted men 


of diverse political opinions. 


THREE 


British Freemasonry’s first constitutions, compiled by James Ander- 
son for the Grand Lodge of England in 1723, urged a Mason to “be 
a peaceable subject to the Civil Powers” and avoid plots and conspir- 
acies against the state. It claimed that kings and princes encouraged 
the fraternity because of its members’ reputation for “peaceableness 
and loyalty” If a brother did rebel against the state, he was to be 
discountenanced, but the regulations made clear that he could not 
be expelled from his lodge on the basis of his being a rebel. His rela- 
tionship to his lodge “remain[ ed] indefeasible.” The: Constitutions 
even went so far as to ban the discussion of politics the brethren 
were enjoined to leave their “Quarrels about Religion, or Nations, 
or State Policy” outside their lodges.! For much of the eighteenth 
century, these words constituted the extent of the British grand 
lodges? directives to individual Masons concerning politics. 

When the English Grand Lodge published a revised version of 
the Constitutions almost a century later in 181s, the clause protecting 
political rebels from expulsion was conspicuously absent. It took a 
Mason’s loyalty for granted: “A Mason is a peaceable subject to the 
civil powers wherever he resides or works, and is never to be con- 
cerned in plots and conspiracies against the peace and welfare of the 
nation”? As Chapter 4 demonstrates, during the carly nineteenth 
century British Freemasonry did everything in its power to cultivate 
its reputation as a lovalist institution. It made a conscious effort to 


identify itself with the defining features of the British state: constitu- 
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tional monarchy, Protestantism, and empire. This effort marked a dramatic 
departure from the brotherhood's relationship to politics during the eighteenth 
century the focus of this chapter— when Freemasons could be found along 
the complex political spectrum of the period. between the 1720s and the 1790s. 
The changes in the language of Freemasonry’s Constitutions are thus emblematic 
of a broader shift in the nature of the brotherhood’s role in the political culture 
of the British Atlantic world. 

Although historians have written more about Freemasonry between 1720 
and 1800 than any other period and added significantly to our understanding of 
the relationship between Masonry and politics, they have seemed too eager to 
see Freemasonry as either fundamentally conservative or fundamentally radical. 
Examining English Freemasonry in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
John Money, for example, argues that the brotherhood was a “major agent” in 
the process by which “the varied potential elements ofloyalism at the grass roots 
[| were; drawn together in a single chorus of national devotion to the Crown.” 
HL. J. Dickinson, on the other hand, includes Freemasonry as part of the “many- 
headed hydra of heterodoxy.” Eric Hobsbawm, John Brewer, and Kevin Whelan 
emphasize the brotherhood’s associations with radicalism. Margaret Jacob pre- 
sents an interesting twist: an institution that was “aggressively royalist” and 
never really posed a threat to established institutions in Britain became, in the 
European context, radical and subversive.* 

Yet, as I argue here, during the eighteenth century British Freemasonry was 
never associated with a particular political position, movement, or even leaning. 
Rather, it demonstrated tremendous elasticity and adaptability. As Irish Ma- 
sonic historians John Lepper and Phillip Crossle put it, eighteenth-century 
Freemasonry “include[d] men of the most diverse theories in regard to civil 
government.” To be fair, several historians have made this point. In Living the 
Enlightenment, Jacob admits: “Predictably in a British context lodges were, on 
the whole, remarkably supportive of established institutions, of church and 
state. Yet they could also house divisive, or oppositional, political perspectives. 
They could be lovalist to the Hanoverian and Whig order, yet they could also at 
moments show affiliation with radical interests, whether republican or Jacobite, 
and, possibly at the end of the century, Jacobin” Building on this idea, James 
Melton describes Freemasonry as “a protean form of association that could be 
appropriated for very different political ends. Its social and ideological elasticity 
enabled Masonry to accommodate a broad spectrum of political attitudes, rang- 
ing from royalist celebrations of absolute monarchy to Jacobin assaults on it.” 


While these observations squarely hit the mark, no historian has explored the 
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extent of British Freemasonry’s elasticity and explained. why men of such wide- 
ranging political views found membership useful. 

One reason historians have not been able to take full account of Freema- 
sonry’s elasticity vis-a-vis eighteenth-century political culture has been. their 
propensity to limit their area of analysis to a particular place (e.g., Wales), 
political movement (e. g, Wilkite radicalism), or event (e.g., the American War 
of Independence). Because of this circumscribed. approach, Philip Jenkins’s ob- 
servation, made in 1979, that “the [ British Masonic} movement urgently needs 
to be placed in its contemporary political context” remains valid today.* For 
Masonry’s “contemporary political context” in the eighteenth century included 
not only Britain but also Ireland, the continent, and the American colonies. 40 
demonstrate the extent of Freemasonry’s appeal to men of wide-ranging political 
positions and the various uses to which thev put the brotherhood, this chapter 
therefore examines the brotherhood’s concurrent connection to the Whig estab- 
lishment and the various political challengers it faced across the eighteenth- 
century British Atlantic world: the Tory opposition, the Jacobite movement (to 
1745), the Wilkite agitation (1760s), American Patriots (1776-83), and the 
Society of United Irishmen (1798). 

Using the wide angle afforded by “British history” and “Atlantic history” 
reveals that, even in an era known for its vibrant club life, Freemasonry was a 
singularly successful and useful form of association.’ It was unique in many 
ways. Masonry served as an incredibly powerful connective force, linking men 
throughout the British Isles and the colonies with its ideology, practices, and 
far-reaching network of lodges. There were other connective forces, to be sure. 
Whether in the colonies or in the British Isles, British men were bound together 
by common language, culture, trading networks, and consumption patterns; 
they shared many assumptions about what it meant to be a Briton.!° And 
other institutions — like coffee houses, reading clubs, and political societies — 
facilitated men’s association with one another. But no other eighteenth-century 
institution matched Masonry’s combination of widespread. reach, coordinated 
administration, and cosmopolitan orientation. Coffee houses and associations 
brought men together, but usually only ata local level. Missionary churches sent 
members far and wide and had centralized administrations, but they were cer- 
tainly not cosmopolitan organizations. Some institutions met men’s convivial 
needs, others their spiritual needs, and still others their social and material 
needs, but none provided the kind of “one-stop-shop” offered by Masonry. As 
seen in Chapter t, by joining a Masoniclodge an eighteenth-century man could 


re-create with his fellows, challenge his intellect, nurture his spirit, improve his 


character, facilitate his social ascent, and, if necessary, gain access to various 
forms of material assistance. And he could do this anywhere in the British 
imperial world. 

A man who underwent Masonic initiation was also joining an. institution 
that, despite its claims to being above politics, had a unique and intimate rela- 
tionship to the political realm. Few, if any, other institutions could claim its 
members represented a range of political positions. The Constitutions, written in 
the aftermath of the political-religious turmoil of the carly modern period, 
placed no restrictions on the political orientation of prospective members. MIt 
bears repeating that the rules of Masonry, at least during the eighteenth century, 
protected the membership rights of brethren a state might construe as rebels. 
The unusual premium Masonry placed on toleration therefore enabled men of 
oppositional political identities to belong to the same brotherhood (if not the 
same lodge within it). Second, Jacob has convincingly argued that Masonry was 
one of the first widespread institutions that instructed men in the practices of 
citizenship: operating according to constitutions, voting, and serving as elected 
officers. Thus, she writes, “lodges were deeply concerned with the political 
without ever wishing to engage in day-to-day politics: Third, as we sce in this 
chapter, sometimes members and lodges did wish to engage in day-to-day poli- 
tics, and when they did, they found that their brotherhood offered a highly 
portable and adaptable organizational form a network of lodges — that could 
be co-opted for political purposes. While such activities clearly violated the 
spirit and the letter of Masonic law, Jacobites, patriots, and United Irishmen, as 
well as those loyal to the Hanoverian establishment, did use Freemasonry to 
facilitate individual political careers and forward particular political agendas. 
Finally, Freemasonry provided a model for other societies that were explicitly 
political. Especially in Ireland, societies like the Defenders, the Orange Order, 
and United Irishmen mimicked the lodge structure, practices, and fraternalism 
pioneered by Freemasons. 

Freemasons’ implication in movements that challenged the British govern- 
ment, especially the United Frish Rebellion, had profound consequences, felt 
far beyond Britain’s shores. As it experienced the heated crucible of metro- 
politan politics at the turn of the century, the brotherhood would undergo a 
dramatic transformation, one that witnessed the contraction of its openness. By 
the 17908, the brotherhood that had, for seven decades, neither prescribed nor 
proscribed political behavior of any kind would begin telling its members ex- 


actly how they should act vis-a-vis the British state. 
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Britain: Oligarchy and Opposition 


The Grand Lodge of England. emerged. in 1717 amid an atmosphere of political 
instability. The country was adjusting to its new German-speaking king, George 
I, who had occupied. the throne for only three years. The House of Stuart, in 
exile on the Continent, was constantly on the lookout for opportunities to 
reclaim the throne. Meanwhile, a true party system was just beginning to take 
shape, with momentum shifting in favor of the Whigs who supported. the 
Hanoverian succession. The Tories had held the upper hand during the reign of 
Anne, but they found their influence waning under George I. Though the 
Whigs suffered many internal divisions and. weathered. the profound financial 
crisis caused by the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 1720, Robert Walpole, 
as of 1721 the leader of the Whigs and chief minister to George I, was firmly in 
command of his party when George IH ascended. the throne in 1727. Under 
Walpole and his successors, the Whigs became the dominant political force of 
the eighteenth century, though. it is important not to underestimate the sig- 
nificant subculture of oppositional politics represented, in turn, by Jacobites, 
Tories, and radicals (and even within the Whig Party itself). Freemasons could 
be found not only among the oligarchy’s supporters but also in the ranks of 
those who challenged Whig ascendancy. 

Early in the history of speculative Freemasonry, the brotherhood Hat the 
national level - became closely identified with the Whig oligarchy and was 
associated. with powerful men (for this reason, it also attracted those seeking 
social and political advancement). The men active in founding the first grand 
lodge in 1717, the first nobleman to serve as grand master in 1721, and most of 
its subsequent leaders were all “resolutely Whig” They lost control of the grand 
lodge for a year (to the Duke of Wharton), but in 1723 prominent Whigs who 
were loyal to the Hanoverians resumed control over its operations. According 
to Jacob, grand lodge leaders actively supported Walpole, and “the mythologi- 
cal history and official constitutions of British freemasonry self-consciously ar- 
gued for ministerial and court-centered government based on the constitutional 
settlement of 1689.” Walpole himself was a Freemason. At a lodge meeting held 
in Walpole’s Norfolk home, several prominent supporters, including the Duke 
of Newcastle, were initiated into Freemasonry. !? In London, supporters cam- 
paigned for Walpole in taverns, hosted party dinners, and issued pamphlets. 
Masons like Sir Robert Rich (army commander), the Hon. Charles Stanhope 
(Treasury Secretary), the Duke of Chandos (Paymaster General), and Martin 


Bladen (Comptroller and later commissioner of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
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tions) benefited from the extensive Whig patronage networks and used their 
positions to their own financial advantage.“ 

Freemasonry’s identification with the Whig regime is also evident in the basic 
ideas and practices of the brotherhood. Its official publications championed 
strong constitutional monarchy and loyalty to the royal ministry. The lessons 
conveyed through Masonic rituals claborated upon natural liberties like justice 
and toleration that Whigs championed. Morcover, the governing practices of 
lodges were largely Whiggish in inspiration. One of Jacob's central arguments in 
Living the Enlightenment is that Masonry was a constitutionally governed so- 
ciety; from the nationalthrough the provincial and to the local level, lodges were 
expected to abide by the published Constitutions. “Vhe goal of government by 
consent: within the context of subordination to ‘legitimate’ authority was vig- 
orously pursued by the Grand Lodge of London and was demanded of alllodges 
affiliated with it? In terms of governing practices, this meant majority rule, 
elections by ballot, the investing of the master with executive power, and delib- 
eration through committees. It also required members to pay dues and dc- 
manded civil behavior and allegiance to the national government. !* 

Loyalist Whigs who took over the Grand Lodge in 1723 sought to position 
the brotherhood in line with the ruling establishment in large part because of 
concerns that Freemasonry would be associated with Jacobitism. Jacobitism 
defined here as support for the Catholic Stuart line that was exiled from the 
British Isles as a result of the Revolution of 1688 — in its pan-British context was 
a movement that stretched between two key historical moments, James HPs 
defeat at the Battle of the Boyne in 1600 and the Jacobite invasion of James’s 
grandson Bonnie Prince Charlie (the Young Pretender) in 1745. Though for a 
time professional historians dismissed Jacobitism as an insignificant movement, 
recent studies have proved otherwise. In the process, they have demonstrated 
an undeniable link between Jacobitism and Freemasonry.!® Freemasonry took 
root in Opposition networks for the same reasons it appealed to the Hano- 
verians’ supporters it could be used to further individual political agendas and 
the broader movement, in this case by facilitating men’s movements within the 
transnational, Jacobite network and rallving sympathetic members to the cause. 

The brotherhood. appears to have helped grease the wheels of the Jacobite 
network in Europe and parts of Britain. As Paul Monod has argued, Jacobitism 
was a varied political and social phenomenon characterized by “contrasting 
forms of individual adherence to the banished Stuarts: the peaceable, sociable 
jacobitism of the gentry, and the militant loyalty of the rebels of 1715 and 1745? 


We find Freemasons among both the “social Jacobites” and those willing to risk 


their lives for the exiled king, including the Duke of Wharton. It was Wharton 


whom Whig Freemasons had usurped to regain control of the Grand Lodge of 
England in 1723. The duke was the most infamous English magnate of the 
period. Blessed with significant literary and political talent, he spent most of his 
life squandering his gifts as well as his fortune. He amassed huge debts and 
developed a reputation as a rake, but remained important in fashionable society 
(there were only twelve dukedoms at this point in George Ps reign). Wharton 
scems to have become a Freemason primarily for what the brotherhood could 
offer him socially rather than for its principles (though he was a deist). Like 
many in this age of clubs and associations, he was a consummate joiner, In 
addition to joining various existing socicties, he also founded new ones. In 1718 
he established the infamous Hell-Fire Club, a rowdy association for promi- 
nent ladies as well as gentlemen — whose central purpose was to blaspheme 
traditional religious tenets and practices. He was initiated into Freemasonry 
in 1722 at the age of twenty-three. Wharton. coveted the highest position in 
this new society and positioned himself to take over as grand master from 
the popular Duke of Montagu (who had. much more sober interests in Free- 
masonry). He achieved this goal within a vear of his initiation?” 

Though Wharton was not vet firmly in the Jacobite camp in 1723, his politics 
were suspicious enough to raise alarms among Whigs who belonged to the 
English Grand Lodge. His inherited political home was among the opposition 
Tories, but in late 1721 he had abandoned them to ally himself with Walpole’s 
challenger within the Whig Party, the Earl of Sunderland. His reasons for 
shifting allegiances were primarily financial, and so in addition to his reputation 
as a rake, he was seen as an opportunist. In 1722, when he took over the grand 
mastership, people correctly suspected his Jacobite proclivities, even though he 
was formally identified with the Whigs. The band. at his installation banquet 
reportedly played the Jacobite tune, “The King shall enjoy his own again.” 
Moreover, the King’s Army Lodge to which Wharton belonged included many 
members of Tory, and probably Jacobite, sympathies. So problematic were 
Wharton’s politics that some of his supporters in the Grand Lodge issued a 
statement professing Freemasonry’s support for the Hanoverian. succession. 
The response of the secretary of state revealed the governments lack of concern: 
“they need not be apprehensive about any molestation from the Government.” 
he replied, Sas... the secrets of the Society ... must be of a very harmless na- 
ture, because, as much as mankind love mischief, nobody ever bothered. to 
betray them” tS 


As was typical of his behavior, Wharton did not stay a Freemason for very 
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long. Bored, he left the brotherhood in 1724 once his tenure as grand master 
had expired. Shortly thereafter, he formed the Gormogans, a club whose raison 
d'étre was to mimic and mock Freemasonry. Within a year, saddled with debts 
totaling over £70,000 and with no political allies in England, Wharton openly 
“converted” to Jacobitism and suddenly left for the Continent. Wharton fared 
about as well among the émigré Jacobite community as he had in England. 
But he did renew his interest in Freemasonry and found the first lodge in Spain 
in 1728. His resumption of Masonic activity on the Continent indicates his 
hope that membership in Freemasonry would prove socially and politically 
useful. 

The links between jacobitism and Freemasonry extended to the institutional 
level, as evident in Wales during the 1720s. Though Welsh Jacobites had not 
participated, in the r715 uprising, the decade after the °t s witnessed significant 
Jacobite activity in Wales. Disaffected landed magnates, including Lewis Pryse 
and William Powell (south-west Wales) and Lord Bulkeley and Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn (north Wales), led the cause. In addition to localized riots and the 
harassment of local Whig authorities, Welsh Jacobitism involved invasion plots. 
Pryse, the Tory who controlled Cardiganshire, was in communication with the 
Stuart Courtin 17717 to make a “last push . . . towards a happy restoration to old 
England.” A few years later rumors of a French invasion involving another key 
Jacobite leader, the Duke of Beaufort, were circulating. According to Philip 
Jenkins, Jacobites among the Welsh gentry were so optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of overthrowing the Hanoverians that by the 17208 they organized 
Jacobite clubs, including the Society of the Sea Serjeants in southern Wales, that 
had overtly political functions.!“ 

Jenkins traces continuities in the origins and the membership registers of the 
Sea Serjeants and the Masonic lodges founded in southwestern Wales at this 
time. The first Welsh lodge was established in Carmarthen, the heart of Serjeant 
activity, in 1726, about the time the Sea Serjeants emerged. Its first master, Sir 
Edward Mansell, belonged to the Sea Serjeants; Mansell later served as an 
officer in the English Grand Lodge and as Provincial Grand Master for Wales. 
His successor to the office of Provincial Grand Master was also a Sea Serjeant. 
Similar connections and continuities existed with the second Welsh lodge (in 
Haverfordwest}. Members of both Freemasonry and the Sea Serjeants referred 
to one another as “brothers.” All this crossfertilization leads Jenkins to conclude 
that “under George I it was virtually impossible to distinguish between Jaco- 
bite secret societies and Masonic lodges??? 


The connection between Jacobitism and Freemasonry was even stronger on 


the Continent, where a significant Jacobite diaspora had been developing since 
the end of the seventeenth century. The Masonic network helped English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish Jacobites move through European society; they were instrumen- 
tal in extending this network across Europe and clearly influenced carly con- 
tinental Freemasonry. Charles Radcliffe, who became Earl of Derwentwater 
when his brother James was executed for his part in the 1715 uprising, played. an 
instrumental role in Freemasonry’s spread through Europe in the 1720s. It is 
likely that he founded the first lodge in Paris in 1725; it was composed of both 
English and Irish Jacobite exiles. Derwentwater later became Grand. Master of 
the lodges in France. As has been mentioned, the Duke of Wharton set up a 
Jacobite lodge in Spain in 1728. Other Jacobite exiles set up lodges in Russia, 
Switzerland, and Avignon. One of the exiles of the 1715 Jacobite Uprising, Lord 
Wintoun, ran a lodge in Rome between 1735 and 1737 that included several 
English Roman Catholics and Nonjurors.*? 

By the mid-1730s a connection between Scottish Jacobitism and Freema- 
sonry had also become clear. In 1736 Scottish gentry with Jacobite proclivities, 
like the earls of Eglinton, played a role in the founding of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. Chevalier Andrew Michacl Ramsay, the Scottish mystic, political the- 
orist, and former tutor to Charles Edward, had gained admission into London’s 
Horn Lodge in 1730. He was very active in spreading Freemasonry in Europe 
and published an influential tract, Discours, in 1738. According to Monod, the 
“main effect of the Discours was to establish Masonry as a pursuit worthy of the 
noble classes of Europe.” One result of his efforts was the establishment of 
complex higher degree systems, the “Scottish rite” in France and “Strict Obser- 
vance” Masonry in Germany, Sweden, and other parts of Europe. The latter 
claimed that Jacobite exiles had initiated Charles Edward Stuart as the secret 
Grand Master of the Knights Templar Order in Paris. 22 

Finally, Freemasonry’s network of lodges also proved useful as Jacobites, in 
both Britain and on the Continent, hatched their plans to usurp the Hano- 
verians. We have already seen that leaders of the first Jacobite Uprising in 1715, 
like the Earls of Wintoun and Derwentwater, set up continental lodges. In 1737 
the London papers reported that “Jacobites, Non-jurors and Papists” were 
entering Masonic lodges that were preparing for another invasion. By this 
point, both the French and British governments were watching French Free- 
masons in the service of the Stuarts. Dominic O’Heguerty, one of the found- 
ing members of the Paris lodge set up by Derwentwater, was a member of a 
prominent French-Irish ship-owning family and a Jacobite. He and fellow ship 


builder, Jacobite, and Freemason Antony Walsh furnished Prince Charles with 
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the ship that took him to Scotland in 1745. Meanwhile, Jacobite agents from the 
Continent were welcomed. in sympathetic lodges in Scotland. It must have 
helped that William, 4th Earl of Kilmarnock, was Grand Master of Scotland in 
1743; the earl and one of his sons joined the rebels two years later. Further 
south, the Jacobite tenor of lodges in parts of England (such as Newcastle and 
the Tyne Valley) convinced later observers that Freemasonry was “a gigantic 
Jacobite conspiracy”? 

Despite this strong connection between the brotherhood and Jacobitism, 
continental Freemasonry was in no way an exclusively Jacobite domain in 


the mid-eighteenth century. As in England, loyalist Whigs on the Continent 


worked hard to counter their brotherhood’s associations with Jacobitism and 


were instrumental in founding some of the earliest European lodges. Hano- 
verian Whigs had established the first official continental lodge (sponsored by 
the English Grand Lodge) in The Hague. The English ambassador, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and Jean Desaguliers, the Newtonian churchman who was a feunder of 
the English Grand Lodge, were brethren in this lodge. Lord Waldegrave, the 
British ambassador to France in the 1730s, also sponsored a lodge, probably asa 
challenge to the lodge set up by Derwentwater and his fellow Jacobite émigrés. 
Suspicious of Freemasonry in any guise, the French authorities searched his 
residence in the aftermath of a lodge meeting in 1738. Meanwhile, the Vatican 
officially condemned Freemasonry for the first time and suppressed the Jacobite 
lodge in Rome.*4 

While historians have pointed out the Masonic associations of some Jaco- 
bites, they have underestimated its significance to the movement. Daniel Szechi 
argues that Masonic lodges (like Sea Serjeant Clubs) were “part of a wider 
network of patrician conviviality with an overtly Jacobite tinge.” Likewise, Paul 
Monod sees Freemasonry more as an element of Jacobite sociability than of the 
movement's political culture. Like sporting events, clubs, and mock corpora- 
tions, lodges encouraged elite comradeship. “Safely detached from Whiggish 
knavery, ensconced. in a hidden withdrawing room, surrounded by trustworthy 
friends and protected by the rules and regulations of their secret societies, 
Jacobite gentlemen could indulge themselves in the dream of a Stuart restora- 
tion”? Certainly, Freemasonry was an important social forum, but Jacobites 
were also interested in its political uses. In fact, drawing a distinction between 
“the political” and “the social” in this period is in some ways to impose a false 
division (to socialize as Jacobites was in itself a political act). If Freemasonry had 
merely offered a social venue, government authorities and the Catholic Church 


probably would not have been so suspicious. And English Whigs would not 
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have gone to such lengths to be certain the Grand Lodge was in their camp. 
Although the Jacobites never fully realized it, Freemasonry’s subversive poten- 
tial would become clear in oppositional movements later in the century. 

Freemasonry’s appeal to a variety of political. groups is suggested not only by 
the participation of Whigs and. Jacobites but also opposition Tories and. the 
Prince of Wales, who too used the brotherhood to forward political agendas. Sir 
Walter Blackett, the Lord Mayor of Newcastle and a Tory MP, dominated 
Northumberland Freemasonry during the 1720s and. 1730s. Freemasons among 
the Tory supporters of Bolingbroke took part in the political activities of the 
Brothers Club and the Beef-Steak Society and dined in taverns affiliated with the 
Tory Party. Masons John Byram and Edwin. Ward were among the Tory pam- 
phleteers who critiqued Walpole’s government. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
joined the brotherhood in 1737. Jean Desaguliers, one of the royal chaplains, 
and other members of the English Grand Lodge initiated the prince in a cere- 
mony at Kew. Historians have noted that the prince’s initiation marked a turn- 
ing point for English Freemasonry: no longer would it be consistently subject 
to the public insults and parodies it had experienced in the 1720s and early 
17308. But, like Wharton earlier, Frederick seems to have had political motives 
for joining. His initiation. coincided with his entering into active opposition 
against the royal ministry. Several politicians attended his initiation. According 
to Masonic historian Aubrey Newman, “At a time when he was already canvass- 
ing as many factions as he could find in Parliament, when it was important for 
him to build up as much support as possible in the House of Commons, Freder- 
ick chose to join an organization which contained a number of Members of 
Parliament in its ranks.” After his initiation, Frederick did not demonstrate 
much interest in Masonic affairs, and so the brotherhood failed to secure in the 
prince the kind of royal patron its leaders sought. 25 

Whatever the prince’s motives for joining the brotherhood, his participa- 
tion, at the very least, provides further evidence of Freemasonry’s ability to 
accommodate a range of political positions during the mid-eighteenth century. 
Its protean nature and role in furthering individual political agendas became 
apparent again during the radical Wilkite agitation of the 1760s. John Wilkes, an 
Aylesbury squire who was elected to Parliament for the first time in 1757, took 
over the ownership of a middle-class London paper, the North Briton, in 1762. 
The paper became an outlet for Wilkes’s radical political views; in it he not only 
denounced the Peace of Paris, but also accused the king of being a liar. Arrested 
for seditious libel, he mounted a successful defense based on the argument that 


his detention represented an assault on English liberty itself. He was released 


but shortly thereafter fied to France (and as a result was expelled from Parlia- 
ment). After being convicted of libel and sentenced to four years of exile, he 
returned to England in 1768, stood for election, and was returned by the shop- 
keepers of Middlesex. The government immediately put him in prison, where 
street mobs rioted on his behalf and in opposition to oligarchic government. 
Two times, Wilkes was again clected and expelled by the house. 

Wilkes joined the Freemasons during the height of his troubles, in 1769, 
while serving his sentence for libel and blasphemy. On 3 March 1769, the Gentle- 


man’s 


Magazine reported. that “the officers and members of the Freemasons’ 


Lodge, held at the Jerusalem Tavern in Clerkenwell, by virtue of a deputation, 


signed by the Deputy Grand Master, attended at the King’s Bench Prison, and 


8 
made Mr. Wilkes a Mason. It was said in the papers that the dispensation was 
obtained from the Grand Master, but this was contradicted.” Newman points 
out thar Wilkes’s initiation was a scrious breach of Masonic regulations, which 
required an initiate to be a “free man.” He argues that Wilkes’s participation in 
Freemasonry was another instance of his joining as many societies and associa- 
tions as possible in order to gain more publicity.2” While Wilkes was certainly a 
joiner, the connection between Masonry and the radical agitation of the carly 
1770s Was not based on Wilkes’s political opportunism alone. John Brewer 
contends that “the political implications of Wilkes’s admission. were obvious.” 
English and Welsh Masons were among those who supported the Wilkite cause. 
Some Masonic lodges had taken part in the agitation drummed up by the 
Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights, founded to champion Wilkes’s 
agenda. Even Newman admits, “It is clear that those Masons associated with 
Wilkes were undoubtedly acting politically, and that many of the individual 
lodges involved in these waves of agitation had political overtones.” In Wales, 
jenkins argues, Freemasonry was instrumental in carrying on the tradition of 
Country opposition during and after the 1760s. He demonstrates this by tracing 
the continuities between the political organization and social contacts of Jaco- 
bitism, Wilkite radicalism, and Freemasonry. Several close friends of Wilkes, 
such as John Pugh Pryse (of Gogerddan) and Robert Jones (of Fonmon in 
Glamorgan), were descendants of ardent Jacobite families and Freemasons. 
Further testifving to the elasticity of Freemasonry during the eighteenth 
century, the Wilkite agitation coincided with the strengthening of the relation- 
ship between the brotherhood and the royal family. Though Frederick was not 
an active Freemason, he set an example for his sons, three of whom joined the 
Craft in the 176es. Edward, Duke of York, became interested in Freemasonry 


while on the Continent and was initiated in 1765 in Berlin. His brothers, Wil- 
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liam Henry (Duke of Gloucester) and Henry Frederick (Duke of Cumber- 
land), joined in 1766 and. 1767, respectively. In a letter to the master of a 
lodge in Calcutta in 1768, one grand lodge official noted: “Masonry flourishes 
with amazing success in the present era, Their Roval Highnesses the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland have joined the fraternity and the first noblemen in 
Britain vouchsafe to protect us.... In short, every thing tends to cultivate and 
promote our Royal Art here, and we carnestly hope that the zeal and. ardour of 
our worthy brethren abroad will not fail in this respect, but emulate them to vic 
with cach other in establishing the virtues of our ancient and honourable so- 
ciety.” The Modern Grand Lodge, under the leadership of the Duke of Beaufort 
between 1767 and 1771, actively encouraged the participation of all three royal 
princes by conferring the high Masonic rank of “Past Grand Master” on cach.?? 

The evidence presented. here enables us to rethink the role of Freemasonry in 
Hanoverian political culture. John Moncey argues that under Beaufort’s admin- 
istration during the late 1760s the brotherhood. emerged as an agent of consecr- 
vatism, lovalism, and nationalism. He identifies a formal association between 
Freemasonry and the established church in this period and also points out that 
local lodges made contributions in support of crown forces. Other efforts the 
grand lodges’ eagerness to avoid any implication in popular radicalism and the 
increased associations with the roval family —contributed to “consolidating the 
craft's place in the panoply of Royalty and Nationality.” As we have seen, the 
evidence of Freemasonry’s serving as a buttress of the establishment during the 
mid-cighteenth century is certainly extensive. But Moncey dates the consolida- 
tion of Freemasonry as a loyalist institution too carly (as we will sce, it narrowly 
escaped being identified as an “unlawful society” in 1799). Likewise, Jacob’s 
argument that in Britain the Masonic lodge “offered no opposition to estab- 
lished institutions” oversimplifics a rather more complex situation. The En- 
glish political world of the period between the 17208 and the 1770s provides 
much evidence for the argument that Freemasonry was compatible with a range 
of political positions. Widening the lens to include the British Atlantic world of 
the last third of the eighteenth century further solidifies this interpretation. For 
while the members of one lodge in Kelso, Scotland, were so loyal that they 
marched at the head of a regimental recruiting party and offered a bounty of 
three guineas to every man who enlisted to serve in the American war, thou- 
sands of their Masonic brethren across the ocean had decided to throw in their 


lot with the patriots.#) 
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Colonial British America: Patriots and Loyalists 


At the Battle of Bunker Hill, Joseph Warren, American volunteer and Provincial 
Grand Master for America, sacrificed his life for the rebel cause. Across the 
battle tines, Lord Rawdon (future English Grand Master and governor general 
of India} distinguished himself to such an extent that General Burgoyne re- 
ported in a dispatch that “Lord Rawdon has this day stamped his fame for 
lifes? As the war unfolded, patriot Masons paid tribute to heroic brethren by 
raising their glasses to “Warren, Montgomery and Wooster” Meanwhile, loyal- 
ist Masons expressed their attachment to their brother who was next in line for 
the British throne. Masonry, it seems, was more invested. in than “resolv’d 
against” the bloody political struggle unfolding in North America during the 
late 17708. 


Historians of the American War of Independence have paid more attention 


Granted, the historiography is uneven, ranging from, hagiographic accounts 
detailing, for example, the Masonic Membership of the Founding Fathers to the 
precisely argued work of Steven C. Bullock. Yet all, from the celebratory to the 
scholarly, focus on the patriots, and neglect the extent to which Masonry was 
evident on both sides of the conflict. It is clear, however, that Freemasonry 
during the 1770s was not vet sufficiently identified with a particular political 
position to preclude men of both sides from seeking membership in the same 
brotherhood. Patriots and lovalists alike deemed Freemasonry an organization 
worthy of their energics and attention — even during the chaos and upheaval of 
war — because it helped them negotiate social position, adjust to dislocation, 
and even further their political causes. Thus, we sce Freemasons in beth the 
patriot and loyalist camps: Freemasons participated in the Boston Tea Party, 
presided over the Continental Congresses, signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and commanded the Continental Army. At the same time members of 
the fraternity enforced the ‘Townshend duties, served in His Majesty’s regi- 
ments, Commanded the king’s armies, and fled to the West Indies and British 
North America when the patriots triumphed. 

In determining whether he identified himself as a patriot or a loyalist dur- 
ing the American War, a Freemason faced a difficult decision, a choice made 
more complicated. by his membership in the brotherhood. First, the institution 
charged its members to be loyal to the established authorities and to refrain 
from engaging in rebellions and conspiracies against the state. “The Charges” 


thus conveyed the expectation that a Mason’s loyalty should be reflexive. Yet, as 
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we have seen, “Phe Charges” still contained. an “escape clause” that proved 
critical in helping Masons who supported the American cause to resolve this 
dilemma. As long as he convinced himself that the government had become 
oppressive cnough to warrant revolution, a Freemason. in this period could 
justify opposing the state in open rebellion.’ 

The harder issue was the fact that the lodges in the American colonies had 
derived their authority from the British grand lodges and their members iden- 
tified themselves as British, not American, Freemasons. During the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century, Freemasonry was a sociocultural institution 
that connected the British Atlantic world, functioning, like the consumer econ- 
omy and an inherited set of ideological assumptions, to foster the Britishness of 
American colonists.3+ Even through the conflict, Freemasonry remained a sin- 
gle, transatlantic institution. British American Masons did not seek indepen- 
dent Masonic government until after the conflict had resolved in the colonies’ 
favor. Throwing off the political connection with Britain thus put one’s Ma- 
sonic legitimacy in jeopardy. Yet, since many colonial Freemasons were willing 
to take this risk, we find both rebels and loyalists drawing on the brotherhood in 
arange of social and political situations. 

Patriot Masons called upon the fraternity in numerous ways, at times even 
using it to pursue their political agenda. Of course, such activities went against 
both the letter and spirit of the brotherhood and lodges did not formally en» 
dorse the colonists’ cause. Nevertheless, certain lodges and prominent brethren 
were clearly implicated from the beginning in the effort to drive the British out 
of the thirteen colonies. Over half of the 134 members of St. George’s Lodge in 
Schenectady, New York, for example, fought for the patriots.’ The connection 
between Freemasonry and the Revolution was particularly evident in New En- 
gland. On the night of 16 December 1773, the members of St. Andrew’s Lodge 
(Ancients) in Boston held a regularly scheduled meeting but only tive brothers 
the officers — showed up. While they transacted their limited business at the 
Green Dragon Tavern, the nearby waters of Boston Harbor were swallowing 
the tea cargoes of three large “Indiamen.” Bullock suggests that they had sched- 
uled the meeting as an alibi for the members who participated in the Boston Tea 
Party. The tavern, which was the Masonic hall of the Boston Ancients, was also 
the meeting place of several proto-revolutionary groups including the North 
End Caucus. St. Andrew’s membership overlapped with these political socie- 
ties. Its master, Joseph Warren, belonged to the North End Caucus; the lodges 
Senior Grand Warden, Paul Revere, joined three other St. Andrew’s brothers 


as members of the more militant Sons of Liberty. The connections between 
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St. Andrew’s meeting place and membership and the patriot cause were not 
coincidental. St. Andrew’s would later assert that the Boston Tea Party had been 
plotted in their lodge room. Though a few loyalist members of St. Andrews left 
with the British, the membership of the lodge even grew during the war, adding 
almost a hundred new members between 1777 and 1780.86 

Patriots also found Freemasonry useful as they negotiated personal advance- 
ment in the stormy political climate of the 1770s and 1780s, as we can sce in the 
case of social climbers like John Paul Jones. Jones used Freemasonry in his rise 
from humble Scottish origins to a position of prominence in the American 
Navy. He joined the brotherhood, in Scotland in 1770, at which point he had 
already served as a mate on at least four Atlantic merchant ships. His biographer 
notes: “John Paul would find Masonic lodges wherever he went on his journeys. 
He used them both as refuges and stepladders.” Jones’s Masonic credentials 
proved helpful as he sought entrance into Fredericksburg, Virginia, society in 
1774. Though initially shunned by the local gentry because of his Scottish 
background and lack of connections, Jones was admitted into the Fredericks- 
burg Lodge and befriended by its master (and fellow Scotsman), Dr. John 
Read. Jones joined the rebels, along with over thirty other members of the 
Fredericksburg Lodge, in 1775. Thomas suggests that because of Jones’s Ma- 
sonic connections, the Naval Committee in charge of building a rebel navy 
commissioned him as a first lieutenant and gave him command of a converted 
merchant vessel. For the next four years, he hounded British ships on both sides 
of the Atlantic, capturing prizes and prisoners, steadily building his reputation 
as a fearless naval raider, Whenever Jones found himself on land for extended 
periods of time (whether negotiating with American leaders about his commis- 
sions or waiting for ships to be built or repaired) , he sought out the company of 
fellow Masons. He did so in Boston in 1777. Three years later, in Paris, he was 
initiated in the famous Lodge of Nine Sisters, which Franklin had joined in 
1778. A well-known naval hero, he was admired by ladies and “feted by the local 
Masons” wherever he went.*” 

Membership in, Freemasonry facilitated social climbing, promotion, and 
class cohesion of officers in the Continental Army. Freemasonry flourished 
among the officers: 42 percent of the army’s generals joined the brotherhood be- 
fore or during the war. Bullock argues that membership had such widespread 
appeal because it offered lower-status officers an entrée to polite society and 
social endorsement and contributed to the development of an esprit de corps 
among officers who came from very diverse geographical, social, and religious 


backgrounds. Bullock also demonstrates that the brotherhood “provided a 
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counterweight to the fragmentation that threatened the officer corps, helping 
create the sense of common purpose necessary for the survival of the army — and 
thus the success of the Revolution itself” Freemasonry was so popular that at 
least ten traveling lodges were warranted during the war. Like their counterparts 
in the British army, American regimental lodges had ambulatory warrants that 
allowed their members to meet wherever they happened to be stationed. The 
most active was American Union Lodge, which had been chartered by the 
Modern Provincial Grand Lodge in Boston in 1776 and over the course of the 
war met in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts. In 1799, 
several brothers applied to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts for a warrant to 
establish another military lodge, which they named Washington Lodge. By the 
end of the war the lodge membership rolls boasted 250 brethren, Officers of the 
Continental Army continued to find Freemasonry useful after the war. Member- 
ship helped ease veterans’ transition into civilian society and enabled them 
to maintain group solidarity, as well as friendships and contacts, forged in 
wartime.38 

The supreme commander of the American forces, General George Wash- 
ington, embodied the connection between Freemasonry and the rebel army. He 
found both practical and ideological uses for the brotherhood. Initiated by 
a Virginia lodge in 1752, Washington was so serious about Freemasonry that 
he took time out from coordinating the war to attend meetings and participate 
in processions. On 27 December 1778, he led a procession of three hundred 
brethren dressed in full Masonic attire through the streets of Philadelphia to 
Christ Church, where they attended a Masonic service to commemorate the 
colonists’ capture of Philadelphia from the British. The following June at West 
Point Washington participated in another Masonic celebration. Over one hun- 
dred Masons — cach one an officer in the Continental Army—marched in a 
procession and then, edified by a sermon and addresses, enjoyed a convivial 
reception. As Bullock demonstrates, Washington “stressed “Discipline and Sub- 
ordination’ as the key to a successful fighting force.” He therefore encouraged 
Freemasonry as a way to maintain distinctions between officers and men and 
used its ceremonial aspects to foster the cohesion of the officer class. More 
broadly, Washington drew on the lessons of Masonic fraternalism in his success- 
ful attempt to subordinate the egalitarian impulses of the revolutionary cra to 
the interests of the elite class he represented. In all its various eighteenth-century 
guises, British Masonry never threatened social hierarchy. ft encouraged its 
diverse members to sce one another as brethren, but it did not suggest they 


8 


should treat one another as equals.*? 
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Nineteenth-century portrait of George Washington 
hanging in Freemasons Hall, London (copyright, and 

sing > Soe Ba 
reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge 
of England). 


Atthe same time the fraternity was evident in patriot circles and flourished in 
the Continental Army, it had a significant presence among loyalists, a point that 
eighteenth-century historians have insufficiently addressed. As it did for the 
patriots, Freemasonry helped loyalists handle war-time dislocation and pro- 
vided a venue not only for conviviality but also (contrary to Masonic rules) for 
the expression and forwarding of the loyalist political agenda. Loyalist Masons 
from North Carolina relied on Masonry’s Atlantic network as they fled to other 
parts of the British Empire when expelled by the patriots. Mason Alexander 
Telfair and his biological brother organized passage for fellow loyalist families 
on board their ship The Brothers. Initially given sixty days to leave in May 1777, 
Telfair was able to secure an extension for their departure from Governor Cas- 


well, who was also a Freemason. It is likely that Telfair’s decision to name the 


ship The Brothers contained a double meaning since several other loyalist Ma- 
sons, including Chief Justice Martin Howard (master of New Bern Lodge), 
were on board. Though harassed. by privateers, the loyalists made their way 
safely to New York and then London. a 

Masons in London were indeed responsive to the needs of brethren caught 
up in the commotion across the Atlantic. In 1778 the Premier Grand Lodge sent 
£100 to “alleviate the distresses of many worthy members of the Fraternity” in 
Halifax. Members of a Halifax lodge reported. back to the Grand Lodge that 
they applied the money to those “who in consequence of their loyalty to the best 
of Princes, in this Time of general Confusion, have subjected themselves to 
various kinds of insults and abuses, and also to a deprivation of the greatest part 
of their Property? Grateful for the attention from their “Mother Grand Lodge,” 
the members of this lodge expressed their allegiance to the British Government. 
“We are determined to persevere in cultivating the Principles which we have 
imbibed, to all around us,’ they reported, “and heartily wish that those con- 
cerned in supporting the present Rebellious Commotion may be speedily sen- 
sible of their Error ... and that intestine Broils may cease in every part of the 
British Empire.” They further demonstrated their loyalty by enclosing dona- 
tions of £5 for the General Fund of Charity and almost £24 for the building of 
the Grand Hall in London.*! 

Back in the rebellious colonies, high-ranking Masons also remained loyal to 
the crown. Four of the five Modern provincial grand masters serving at the time 
of the conflict were loyalists: William Allen of Pennsylvania, Egerton Leigh of 
South Carolina, John Rowe of Boston, and Sir John Johnson of New York. 
Their decisions to side with the British had a definite effect on the lodges in their 
jurisdictions. Allen, a merchant who built a fortune large enough to rank him as 
Philadelphia’s richest man, served as provincial chief justice and, at the outbreak 
of the war, joined the British army at Trenton, New Jersey. The patriots confis- 
cated all his property. The Moderns, whom Allen had represented. since £750, 
had already lost most lodges to the Ancients by the outbreak of the war, and his 
departure marked the end of Modern Masonry in Pennsylvania.“ Leigh, the 
attorney general for South Carolina, had been appointed Grand Master of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge by the Moderns in 1770, though he had already been 
serving in the position for a few years. He left Charleston in 1774 because of his 
loyalist sympathies, and many lodges became dormant. Though the disruptions 
of the war in the early years made it difficult for Charleston lodges to meet, the 
provincial grand lodge was revived when the British occupied the city in 1780. 


Its membership was loyalist in composition.“ 
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In. Boston, the obviously patriotic sympathies of certain lodges, like St. 
Andrew’s, made the city an inhospitable place for loyalists, and many left during 
the carly years of the conflict. John Rowe, a prominent merchant whom the 
Moderns had appointed Provincial Grand Master for North America in 1768, 
was shunned by patriot Masons for remaining neutral; he also socialized with 
British officers. A crowd of rebels led by Paul Revere harassed another Modern 
brother, the customs commissioner Benjamin Hallowell. He and his brother 
(also a Mason) were among the many loyalist Masons who left with the Brit- 
ish. These included St. John’s Lodge (the provincial grand lodge) and twenty 
brethren, of another lodge. There were also loyalists among Boston’s Ancients, 
as evidenced by the departure of Lodge No. 169, whose warrant eventually 
found its way, via Canada, to New York. Its members were instrumental in 
establishing an Ancient Provincial Grand Lodge in New Yorkin 1781.4 

New York City, occupied by the British and serving as the headquarters of 
the British army for the course of the war, was a center of Masonic loyalism. 
Gathering to celebrate their annual Masonic holiday, St. John’s Day, in 1776, 
the Masons of New York drank to “loyal and Masonic” toasts. Masons who 
were patriots cither left the city or kept alow profile. Because of his sympathies 
with the rebels, the master of St. John’s Lodge chose to depart and took the 
lodge warrant with him. While some lodges shut down during the war, others, 
including St. John’s, continued to meet with the help of the many regimental 
lodges then stationed in the city. 

The Provincial Grand Lodge of New York, under the leadership of Sir John 
Johnson, was overtly loval to the British. We have already met Johnson as 
Provincial Grand Master for Quebec in the late 17808. Prior to the war, he was 
very active in New York, being appointed Provincial Grand Master in 1767. 
Like his father, William Johnson, he was a dedicated Mason, and he established 
strong relations with Native Americans in the Mohawk Valley, many of whom 
he brought to the side of the Loyalists. Johnson and his Deputy Grand Master, 
Dr. Peter Middleton, worked hard to keep the Moderns afloat during the war 
(their biggest challenge was from the loyalist Ancients in exile from Boston). 
When the British capitulated in New York the staunchly loyalist Johnson settled 
in Montreal, where he became Superintendent General of Indian Affairs for 
Quebec in 1782 and Provincial Grand Master in 1788. He was joined in British 
North America by other loyalist Masons from New York such as the master of 
Union Lodge in Albany, several officers of St. Patrick’s Lodge in Johnston, and 
the Mohawk chief Joseph Brant.*¢ 


Britis rth America was ; refuge for loyalist Masons; TS 
British North Amcrica was not the only refuge for loyalist Masons; others 
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went to the Caribbean, where they found Freemasonry firmly in line with the 


establishment. In Bermuda, the lodge attached to the 47th Regiment took part 
in all the festivals, church services, and other Masonic activities on the island 
during the war. Even though normal shipping lanes were disrupted, Barbadian 
lodges flourished - with merchants, professionals, and crown officials swelling 
their ranks — until a hurricane hit in 1781. The Caribbean theater of the war was 
hazardous in other ways, especially once Spain entered on the side of the Ameri- 
cans and the French in +779. Walter Davidson, member of Amity Lodge, re- 
ported that “by the capture of St. Georges Quays in the Bay of Honduras many 
of the Brethren who composed the Amity in. that place No. 309 were made 
Prisoners and carried away by the Spaniards with whom thev still Remain. The 
few who have escaped have formed a lodge at Masons’ Hall, Kingston!“ 

In sum, when we look at Freemasonry in the British Atlantic world of the 
17708 and 1780s, we see what had been evident in Britain and Europe since the 
1720s that the brotherhood was elastic enough to include men of opposing 
political loyalties. Despite American Masons’ fondness for claiming that their 
fraternity occupied a crucial and privileged place in the conflict that gave birth 
to the United States, it seems clear that for every patriot Mason there was a 
brother who maintained allegiance to the king. The brotherhood helped patriot 
and loyalist alike negotiate social advancement, pursue political objectives, and 
adjust to new circumstances in an extremely turbulent context. As the momen- 
tum of revolutionary activity swung back across the Atlantic in the 1780s and 
17908, We sce, once again, Freemasonry’s being put in the service of both radical 


and conservative agendas. 


Ireland: Freemasonry and “the Ninety Eight” 


Traditional scholarship on the revolutions of the late eighteenth century has 
typically concentrated on revolutionary moments in particular places such as 
North America and. France. Some scholars have adopted a more consciously 
“Atlantic” approach, but much of this work remains focused primarily on de- 
velopments in the thirteen British American colonies. Only in recent years have 
historians given the Haitian Revolution the kind of historical attention it war- 
rants and included the Latin American independence struggles of the early 
nineteenth century in broader assessments of the period. But Ireland's place in 
this milicu has received extremely limited notice (except of course from Trish 
historians). This is duc, in large part, to the fact that unlike in the cases of 


colonial British America, France, and Latin America, the efforts of revolution- 


aries to overturn the status quo failed miserably. However, including the United 
Irish Rebellion of 1798 in our examinations of the “age of Atlantic revolutions” 
is highly instructive, because it demonstrates not only the power of the forces of 
British. conservatism during this revolutionary era but also a profound shift 
taking place in Freemasonry. To an even greater extent than in other parts of the 
eighteenth-century British Atlantic world, Freemasonry, particularly at the local 
level, was implicated in Irish radicalism. While United Irishmen adapted the 
Masonic network to revolutionary ends, other Masons, especially those in posi- 
tions of leadership, used Masonic channels to express their loyalty to Britain. 
Thus, the United Trish Rebellion of 1798 is best characterized as a “hinge event” 
that reveals, on the one hand, aspects of Freemasonry’s cighteenth-century past 
(relative inclusiveness and involvement in revolutionary movements) and, on 
the other hand, the loyalist and Protestant character it would purposefully 
assume in the carly part of the nineteenth century. 

‘The United Irish Rebellion took place in the carly months of 1798, sixteen 
years after the Volunteer (citizen militia) movement had managed to secure a 
degree of legislative independence for Ireland’s Anglican ruling class, the Ascen- 
danev, under the leadership of Henry Grattan. The limited independence of 
“Grattan’s Parliament,’ characterized by narrow Whig oligarchy, oversight by 
the English government, and continued restrictions on the rights of Catholics 
and Dissenters, did not satisfy large sections of Irish society, notably Ulster Pres- 
byterians and middle-class Catholics. Both groups, as well as reform- minded 
Anglicans, found a forum tor their grievances in the Society of United Irishmen, 
Emerging in Belfast and then in Dublin on the heels of the French Revolution in 
1791, the Society championed the unrealized objectives of the Volunteers: the 
reform of Parliament and the enfranchisement of Catholics. As its name implied, 
the Society aimed to be nonsectarian and sought to provide a space that could 
accommodate the many varieties of [rishness vying for political legitimacy in 
the 17908. 

Inflammatory rhetoric that appeared mainly in the Society's newspaper, the 
Northern Star, and negotiations with France by United Irish leaders led the Brit- 
ish government to suppress the hitherto constitutional organization in 1794. 
‘The Society went underground the following year, and members committed 
themselves to the creation of an Irish republic separate from Britain. Now a 
secret, oath-bound organization, the Society increased its contacts with poten- 
tial allies in the struggle against England: the French government, Societies of 
United Englishmen and Scots, and the Defenders.** These alliances led to the 


creation of a revolutionary coalition that transformed the United Irishmen 
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into a primarily Catholic popular organization with Protestant leadership and. 
pledges of assistance from France. The government, having infiltrated the soci- 
ety with informers, tried to suppress treasonable activities in Ulster and arrested 
United Irish leaders there in 1796. Despite government repression, meted out 
rigorously by General Gerard Lake, revolt broke out in May 1798 in Leinster and 
Ulster. The French arrived too late —by the time United Irish leader Theobold 
Wolte Tone landed in County Mayo with a French invasion force of over 1,000 
men, the rebellion had lost most of its steam. As the government squelched the 
rebellion over the course of four months, more than 30,000 people, mostly Irish 
peasants and republicans, were killed. 

Freemasonry was a part of Ireland’s long tradition of political societies that 
both preceded and followed the United Irishmen. It influenced the Volunteer 
movement of the 1780s. Existing lodges helped constitute Volunteer corps; in 
1782 members of Lodge No. 47 in County Tyrone formed themselves into the 
First Free Masons Corps of the kingdom of Ireland. Morcover, lodges grew out 
of Volunteer corps, such as the First Volunteer Lodge, No. 620, which was 
warranted in Dublin in 1783. The most prominent Volunteer leaders, including 
Lord Charlemont and Henry Grattan, were Freemasons, and the chair of the 
£782 Dungannon Convention, William Irvine, was Provincial Grand Master of 
Ulster. As a result of Freemasonry’s associations with the popular Volunteer 
movement and the brotherhood’s general appeal, Masonic lodges and influence 
began to spread. Ireland witnessed a dramatic proliferation of Masonic lodges 
in the 1780s and 1790s, as men from both the Protestant and Catholic commu- 
nities sought admission into the Craft. Other clubs and societies patterned their 
terminology, practices, and organizational structures after the Freemasons. On 
opposite sides of Ireland’s politico-religious spectrum, both the Defenders and 
the Orangemen adapted Freemasonry’s preexisting organization, its symbols, 
its ideology, and at times its networks to their own needs.?? 

The relationship between Irish Freemasonry and the Society of United Irish- 
men was complex and multifaceted. Like their brethren in Britain and the 
American colonies, Irish Freemasons did not display a single, uniform response 
to radicalism. Rather, their involvement in and reaction to the United Irish 
movement varied from place to place, according to the level within the organi- 
zation (viz., individual member, lodge, or grand lodge), and depending on the 


gree of variation 


ta 


phase of the rebellion under consideration.5? Both this high de 
and the changes the brotherhood underwent as a result of its connections to the 
rebellion indicate that this was indeed a pivotal event, one that simultancously 


recalled the past and heralded. the future. 
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First, several aspects of the relationship between Freemasonry and the 
United Irish movement echoed. precedents set earlier in the century. Jake, for 
example, the United Irishmen’s reliance on the ideals of Masonic cosmopolitan- 
ism: toleration and brotherhood. United Irish ideology and political strategy 
hinged on the notion that only the cooperation of the Protestant and Catholic 
communities would effect change in Ireland. The United Irishmen disparaged 
Ireland's sectarian past and blamed the government for exacerbating communal 
tensions. As one carly United Irish pamphlet put it: “The intestine divisions 
among Irishmen have too often given encouragement and impunity to auda- 
cious and corrupt administrations.” The United. Irish goal of bringing together 
members of both communities to achieve political reform demanded. toleration 
and sympathy on the part of all. In an address to radicals in Scotland, United 
Irish leaders described their vision of a society in which Catholics and Protes- 
tants were committed to “holding out their hands and opening their hearts to 
each other; agreeing in principles, concurring in practice.“! 

Freemasonry offered both an ideological and a practical precedent for the 
United {rish program. As Kevin Whelan points out, it was one of the United 
lrishmen’s “most effective recruiting, organisational and ideological vectors.” 
There are striking parallels between the discourses of Masonry and the Society 
of United Irishmen, both of which emphasized the ideals of toleration, equality, 
and brotherhood and used words like “benevolence? “convivial? and “univer- 
sal.” These discursive relationships indicate that they were both part of the En- 
lightenment milicu that prized, if it did not always demonstrate, openminded- 
ness and the acceptance of difference. Moreover, Freemasonry served as a model 
for actually bringing Catholics and Protestants together in a nonsectarian set- 
ting. The brotherhood was, according to A. T. Q. Stewart, one of the few arenas 
in which Catholics and Protestants could embrace each other as equals.5? In 
these ways the fraternity laid the groundwork for the Society of United Irish- 
men, which aimed to be a meeting ground for men of various communities. 

The writings of William Drennan most clearly display the connection be- 
tween Freemasonry and United Irish ideology. Though he eventually distanced 
himself from the United Irishmen, Drennan played a key role in the early 
development of the Society. The son of a Presbyterian minister, Drennan was 
trained as a physician in Edinburgh but turned his attention to politics carly in 
life. In 1784 he wrote a series of letters that were published in the Belfast Newslet- 
ter and subsequently as a widely distributed pamphlet. His intervention came at 
a point when the Volunteers had failed to realize their lofty goals and become a 


spent force. Frustrated by the lethargy that had infected radical politics, Dren- 
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nan attacked the Parliament, urged. reform, and called for the Volunteers to 
renew their agitation. Significantly, he also beseeched [reland’s alienated com- 
munities to unite under the banner of Irish patriotism. While his published 
letters reveal Drennan’s political philosophy, his private letters from this period 
indicate his increasing interest in using Freemasonry as a model for a new 
socicty that would push for the achievement of these radical objectives. The role 
of Freemasonry in promoting the objectives of certain American patriots and 
French revolutionaries must not have been far from. his mind. For Ireland, he 
wanted to mimic certain aspects of Freemasonry, particularly its secrecy, in 
creating an exclusive group of dedicated radical Volunteers. “I should like to 
sec,” he wrote, “the institution of a society as secret as the Free-masons, whose 
object might be by every practicable means to put into execution plans for the 
complete liberation of the country.” He felt that a certain level of secrecy would 
excite people's curiosity, just as it had done for the Freemasons. In 1791 Dren- 
nan anonymously published the most sophisticated formulation of his plan for 
the creation of anew political society. He proposed the new society be called the 
“Trish Brotherhood” and highlighted. Freemasonry in his opening sentence: “Tt 
is proposed, that at this conjecture a Society shall be instituted in this city, 
having much of the secrecy; and somewhat of the ceremonial attached to Frec- 
masonry.” While secrecy would make people curious, he argued, ceremony 
would “strike the soul through the senses” and help secure members’ emotional 
investment in the cause. 

Though the founders of the Society of United Irishmen did not use Dren- 
nan’s “Irish Brotherhood” as the precise organizational model for the society 
they established in Belfast in October 1791, they did draw upon the discourse of 
fraternity evident in Drennan’s writings. The United Irish constitution pro- 
claimed that the society had been formed “for the purpose of forwarding a 
brotherhood of affection, acommunion of rights, and an union of power among 
Irishmen of all religious persuasions, and thereby to obtain a complete reform in 
the legislature, founded on the principles of civil, political, and religious liberty.” 
Similarly, cach new member declared in the United Irish oath that he would help 
form and uphold this “brotherhood of affection” among all Irishmen regardless 
of their religion. In conceiving of their organization as a brotherhood and in 
emphasizing religious toleration, the United Irishmen directly associated them- 
selves with Freemasonry. 

By the time the United Irish movement entered its revolutionary phase in 
1795, Freemasonry had become more than an ideological influence. Early in- 


ge 


dications of Freemasons’ direct involvement with the Society began to emerg 


in 1792, when Masonic lodges first ignored the cardinal rule of Masonry to 
avoid politics and issued statements in support of the United Irishmen. The first 
lodge to enter the debate publicly was Lodge No. 650 in Bellaghy, which pub- 
lished its proceedings in the Belfast Newsletter on 11 December 1792. Its fifty-two 
members resolved to affirm their “invariable attachment” to the king but at the 
same time expressed support for reform, as long as it was achieved through 
constitutional means. Other lodges in central and eastern Ulster followed suit in 
early 1793. In mid-January delegates representing 1,432 Freemasons gathered at 
Dungannon, County Tyrone. After conducting regular lodge proceedings, dur- 
ing which no political matters were discussed, the lodge adjourned. The dele- 
gates immediately reconstituted themselves as an “Assembly of Masonic Citi- 
zens.” As such, they passed resolutions calling for the reform of Parliament and 
advocating Catholic emancipation. Their published statement indicated their 
reluctance to “speak on political subjects” and offered the assurance that “the 
virtuous Brother however he may differ from us in religious or political opin- 
ions, shall ever be received with the cordial embrace of fraternal fellowship.” Yet 
the circumstances of the time demanded that Masons take action: “We are from 
our souls sincerely loyal, but ours is not the loyalty of slaves, it is that of 


Masons - Masons who know their Rights, and are determined to die or be 


free.” Consciously drawing on their brotherhood’s associations with radical 
movements in other parts of the Atlantic world, they expressed their approval of 
events in France and described their “illustrious brother Washington and the 
Masons of America” as the “Saviours of their Country, and the first founders of 
the Temple of Liberty.” Finally, they thanked the Volunteers for their efforts and 
closed the assembly by urging: “Let every Lodge in the Land become a com- 
pany of Citizen Soldiers. Let every Volunteer Company become a Lodge of 
Masons.”>5 

When the movement went underground in 1795, the United Irishmen real- 
ized that they could co-opt Freemasonry’s existing structure as a powerful orga- 
nizational tool in fomenting revolutionary activity. In the spring United Irish 
leaders, based in Belfast and Dublin, sent “emissaries” throughout Ireland to 
spread the United Irish message and recruit new members. Many of these 
emissaries joined the brotherhood. As Masons, they were entitled to make use 
of the lodge network that crisscrossed the Irish countryside and receive assis- 
tance and hospitality from their brethren.*¢ Contemporary British intelligence 
reports also reveal that the United Irishmen used lodge meetings, which had 
earned a reputation as harmless gatherings, as covers for their seditious ac- 


tivities. The government learned in late 1797 that United Trish delegates in 


Derry were meeting “under the mask of masonry” on St. John’s Day, the most 
important event in the Masonic calendar. It received reports of similar meetings 
in County Meath in March 1798; the chief constable there told Thomas Pelham, 
Ireland's Chief Secretary, “I am informed there is a new society swearing under 
the name of Freemeasons [sic] but theſy] are not Fremeasons [sie] only give 
that name.” A contemporary Masonic periodical published in England told 
readers not to be surprised that “amidst the violence of politics, or rather that 
mental fever which has spread with such rapidity of late throughout Europe, 
and especially in the sister kingdom, some of the Masonic fraternity should be 
led away by popular, and to weak minds, pleasing theories: 

In addition to using lodges as covers for United Irish meetings, the Society 
utilized the Masonic network to circulate information and gather recruits. Pro- 
tected by members’ oaths to keep lodge proceedings secret, Masonic channels 
were ideal for spreading information about the planned rebellion. For instance, 
one Richard Gally of Ballinderry received word from Masonic brethren about 
the location of gunpowder stolen from Belfast in 1797. In terms of recruiting, 
United Irishmen used the Masonic network to gain new members through 
questionable means. In April 1797 a man from. Dublin reported to the govern- 
ment that a Mason had “carried him into an ale house.’ Once inside, the man 
claimed, he was confronted by several other Masons and forced to take the oath 
of the United Irishmen and “aid the French 758 

Such activities, as well as alleged connections between Freemasonry and 
other secret societies like the “Dublin Library” and the Illuminati, raised the 
suspicions of the government. Pelham, though not a Mason himself, under- 
stood the threat posed by members of the fraternity who had joined the United 
Irishmen. The intelligence he received prompted him in late 1797 to write to the 
Irish grand master, Lord Donoughmore, and ask him to “check the designs of 
those who wish to make Freemasonry a political engine” Freemasons with 
connections to the United Irishmen in Ulster and Dublin did not heed any 
warnings that the Grand Lodge might have issued. Their continued abetting of 
the United Irishmen soon brought General Knox, the man in charge of sub- 
duing Ulster, to the conclusion that all Masonic lodges should be shut down. 
Though the government never took this step, it did use its broad powers to 
arrest suspected Masons. In May 1798 the authorities arrested an entire lodge 
(of twenty-three men) in Newry for assembling after the curfew. The authori- 
ties rejected the explanation that they were merely attending a lodge meeting.*? 

As was the case during the Jacobite, Wilkite, and. American patriot move- 


ments, many Irish Masons fervently proclaimed their loyalty to the government 


while other brethren sought its demise. In 1792, prior to the Masonic conven- 


tion at Dungannon, twenty-five Armagh lodges gathered in support of the 
government and published resolutions indicating their loyalty and contentment 
with the status quo. Freemasons in other parts of Ireland Dublin and County 
Derry — followed the example. Three years later one government informer re- 
ported that “Freemason Lodges in Different counties have recently come for- 
ward, and publicly avowed their sentiments of Lovalty, and their marked dis- 
approbation of United Irishmen.” Several lodges in Irish regiments printed and 
distributed handbills condemning the United Irishmen and expressing loyalty 
to the government in 1797.4 Notably, like the Masons who had become in- 
volved with the United Irishmen, those lodges that sided with the government 
and made public declarations to that effect were also violating the strictures 
against political involvement. The willingness of trish Freemasons to ignore or 
reinterpret this central rule in order to make expressions of loyalty anticipated 
future policy of the British grand lodges. 

Throughout the crisis the Grand. Lodge of Ireland sided completely with the 
forces of order. From the early 1790s the Irish Grand Lodge remained stalwart 
in its lovalty to the government and consistent in its attempts to discourage 
members who were attracted to the United Irish cause. In January 1793 it issued 
a circular to all subordinate lodges, reminding them that any political or re- 
ligious discussions and publications were “utterly inconsistent with the Funda- 
mental Principles” of Freemasonry. Political activities, they warned, fostered 
animosity and ill will among brethren. In a succinct statement of Masonic 
ideology, they emphasized toleration and loyalty: “True Masonry prefers no 
Sect, and acknowledges no Party. A Mason’s religion is the faithful worship of 
God, his politics a strict obedience to the Laws of the Country in which he 
resides, and, a most cordial and unremitting attachment to his Sovereign. To 
demonstrate Irish Freemasons’ loyalty when war broke out with France in 1794, 
Donoughmore called for the formation of a Masonic Volunteer regiment. 

As circumstances began heating up in 1797, Armagh Freemasons who re- 
mained loyal to the government felt compelled to reassert their law-abiding 
intentions. In June of that year, thirty-four Masonic lodges assembled in the city 
of Armagh to pass resolutions and draft a declaration of lovalty. After announc- 
ing their firm attachment to George III and their respect for the Constitution, 
the Armagh Masons disclaimed “all connection with any traitorous society or 
rebellious association.” They explained that their Masonic oaths bound them to 
be good, peaceful subjects and that the institution discountenanced the dis- 


cussion of political matters, though they regretfully acknowledged some of their 


members had strayed into the United Irishmen. Assuring the government that 
their institution promoted “Peace and Harmony, Love and Loyalty) they hoped 
to “wipe away from Masonry a stigma which should never rest upon. it? 

By this point Donoughmore was in regular communication with the govern- 
ment, which expressed concern about Freemasonry’s increasing implication in 
United Irish movements. In response to Pelham’s request to curb recalcitrant 
lodges, the Grand Master assured him that the Grand. Lodge had ceased war- 
ranting new lodges in the North because of the political situation there. The 
rapid spread of Freemasonry that had characterized the carly £7908 came to a 
grinding halt. Donoughmore’s and Pelham’s cooperation on a plan to moni- 
tor the activities of northern lodges provides further evidence of the Grand 
Lodge’s loyalty during the crisis.“ The outbreak of rebellion in May 1798 forced 
the Grand Lodge to suspend its meetings immediately. When meetings of the 
Grand. Lodge resumed in November, it summoned individuals it suspected of 
participating in the rebellion and ordered lodges in Dublin to investigate the 
conduct of their members during the upheaval. Suspected lodges and members 
had to answer to the Grand Lodge for their participation in the rebellion. But 
what should the Grand Lodge do with men whose right to rebel was protected 
by the constitutions themselves? As the next chapter shows, members of the 
Irish Grand Lodge, torn between Freemasonry’s commitment to inclusiveness 
and the loyalist response demanded by wider affairs, were divided in their 


opinions on this point. 


The Threat of Radical Freemasonry 


In the British Atlantic world of the eighteenth century, Freemasonry proved to 
be a highly elastic and adaptable institution. As we have seen, its members 
included men who held a striking diversity of political opinions, both in support 
of and opposition to the Whig oligarchy that dominated Britain. To be sure, the 
Grand Lodges of England, Ireland, and Scotland made every effort to remain 
loyal to the establishment, but during this carly phase of Freemasonry’s history 
they had limited control over local lodges and individual brethren, The lack of 
centralized oversight enabled some brethren, especially in times of political 
upheaval, to ignore their brotherhood’s strictures against the discussion of poli- 
tics and co-opt Masonic lodges for various oppositional political agendas. Espe- 
cially in Ireland, radicals realized Freemasonry presented a ready-made network 
of lodges that could be put to seditious political uses (had Jacobitism posed. a 


more serious threat earlier in the century, Masonic lodges would have likely 
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played a comparable role in facilitating a Jacobite coup). In sum, as a result of 
the activities of Masons as Jacobites, Wilkites, American patriots, and Irish 
radicals, British Masonry developed a tradition of being associated with. the 
politics of opposition and radical causes. It was not as strong as Freemasonry’s 
reputation for radicalism in France, but it was significant nonetheless. 

Radical Freemasonry was perceived as a threat not only in 1790s Ireland, 
out even in the nascent United States and the new British colony of New 
South. Wales. The brotherhood’s associations with troublemaking were ex- 
ported along with exiled United Irishmen. John Caldwell was one United Irish- 
man who made his way to the United States and took his politics and Masonry 


with him. A wealthy merchant and shipping agent in Belfast (where he joined 


doth the Freemasons and the Society of United Irishmen), Caldwell was close 
to United Irish leader Wolfe Tone and became a key member of the Ulster 
Directory. He was arrested by the government in 1708, but unlike his brother 
who was executed, he was allowed to sail to America. As he settled down in 
New York, onc of his first moves was to join a Masonic lodge. The arrival of men 
like Caldwell prompted Uriah Tracy, Federalist congressman of Pennsylvania, to 
observe after a tour of his state in 1800: “In my very lengthy journey through 
this state, I have seen many, very many Irishmen, and with a very few excep- 


tions, they are United Irish, Free Masons, and the most God-provoking Demo- 


crats on this side of Hell” Shortly thereafter, on the other side of the world, 


United Irishmen were provoking suspicions about Masonry in New South 
Wales. Governor Philip King officially banned Freemasonry in £803 in the wake 
of the arrival of 780 Irish political prisoners, some of whom would conspire in 
rebellion at Castle Hill, New South Wales, the following year.“ King’s reaction 
to Freemasonry indicates the growing concerns of colonial officials that the 
migration of “Orange” and “Green” would create new Irelands overseas. 
British Freemasonry’s associations with radicalism had become so significant 
that its leaders in England, Ireland, and Scotland had no choice but to try to 
rake control of the brotherhood during the turbulent decades of the 1790s and 
1800s. Nineteenth-century British Freemasonry could not absorb the diversity 
of political opinions evident in the brotherhood during the eighteenth century. 
Metropolitan authorities made a conscious move to ensure that British Free- 
masonry at all levels was in the hands of loyalists. Their concerns resonated with 
members throughout the empire. In mid-t799 Major General Collins and other 
officers of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Madras wrote to the English Grand. 
Lodge. They reported that they had received word of events in France and 


expressed their “extreme regret” that on the Continent their order was being 
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used “as a Veil to conceal and propagate principles at which every true mason 


must revolt? They continued: “We hope these infamous associations against 
religion Governmentand Social Order have long before this been dissolved and 
fully exposed; and that the faithtul member of the Fraternity (and such is to be 
found in every well regulated. British Lodge) whose professions and action 
uniformly tend to the peace and happiness of his fellow Creatures, will be 
restored to his proper rank in the esteem of his Fellow Subjects? The next 
chapter looks at what the grand lodges had to do to ensure that the Freemason 
was “restored. to his proper rank in the esteem of his Fellow Subjects, in short, 
to prove the brotherhood posed. no threat but rather could be counted on to 
buttress the state. In the process, they would have to deny the radical heritage 


bequeathed by some of their cighteenth-century brethren. 


FOUR 


Our First Duty as Britons 


As Britain prepared to enter the war against revolutionary France in 
early 1793, the Modern Grand Lodge of England addressed His 
Majesty King George III. The rules of their order forbade Frec- 
masons from engaging in politics, they pointed out, but the Grand 
Lodge had decided to sweep this stricture aside: “Our first duty as 
Britons superseding all other considerations)” they declared, “we 
add, without farther pause, our voice to that of our fellow-subjects, 
in declaring one common and fervent attachment to a government 
by king, lords, and commons, as established by the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 16882"! Thereafter, British Freemasons readily set aside the 
rule against political discussions to repeat the refrain that they were 
the most loyal and patriotic of all His Majesty’s subjects. Circum- 
stances demanded it. 

Convincing the government of the fraternity's salubrious intent 
was nothing less than a matter of institutional survival. By the 1790s, 
Freemasonry could no longer afford to operate as a politically am- 


bivalent institution. The tense atmosphere generated by the wars 


with France, popular radicalism within Britain, and the increasingly 
sectarian nature of Trish society in this period made the government 
view societies like Freemasonry with intense suspicion. Between the 
1790s and the 18208 Parliament passed legislation curbing its citi- 
zens’ political freedoms and outlawing associations it deemed sub- 
versive. On more than one occasion Freemasonry narrowly escaped 
the government’s attempts to identify it as a seditious society. In 
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such a turbulent context, Freemasons chose the politically prudent course, to 
bring their institution firmly in line with the Hanoverian establishment. 

British Freemasons’ adoption of the discourse of loyalty and attachment to 
the principles of 1688 —including, most importantly, Protestant succession — 
reflected a dramatic change in the institution’s identity, policies, and priorities. 
For much of the eighteenth century, as we have seen, men of various religious 
and ethnic backgrounds had composed the fraternity. And, prior to the 1790s, it 
would have been impossible to associate Freemasonry with a single political 
position or identity. Fluid and open, Freemasonry included men who were “at- 
tached to opposite systems of government,” including Jacobites, Tories, Whigs, 
patriots, loyalists, United Irishmen, and unionists.? But during the wars and. 
rebellions of the nineteenth century, Freemasons would invariably position 
themselves on the side of the British state. By this point the fraternity was so 
clearly identified with a particular political position — ardent loyalism that a 
radical would have felt very uncomfortable, and out of place, in a Masonic lodge. 

While mid-nineteenth-century observers could. take Freemasonry’s loyalty 
for granted, Freemasons of the previous generation had. to prove the brother- 
hood’s allegiance to the state. To do so, the fraternity consciously exchanged the 
cosmopolitan ideology and identity that had characterized the institution dur- 
ing the eighteenth century for a reputation as an institution that unfailingly 
upheld, and even promoted, the monarchy, state, and empire. This process 
involved several steps and took place over three decades. It included. concerted 
efforts on the part of Freemasons to nurture the fraternity’s association with the 
royal family, to avoid government repression, and to cultivate a reputation — 
and invent a tradition —of unfailing Masonic loyalism. As will be seen, they 
sidestepped the ban on politics by convincing themselves that their actions —as 
loyalists — were not, by definition, political. Meanwhile, the Grand Lodges of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland consolidated their own authority as the only 
legitimate governors of Masonry. The final aspect of this process, Freemasonry’s 
increasing identification with Protestantism, resulted not so much from the 
conscious efforts of the grand lodges but rather from the actions of the Vatican 
and local Masons by whose efforts Freemasonry’s ecumenical vision began to 
recede, particularly in Ireland. While Irish historian Kevin Whelan has argued. 
“radical Freemasonry shuddered to a sectarian-induced halt” in the late 17908, 
the developments examined here suggest that the “deradicalizing” of Frec- 
masonry played out not in a single moment (the squelching of the Rebellion) 


but over the course of several decades, between the 1790s and the 1820s.4 


Royalty and Loyalty 


As the Revolution unfolded in France during the early 1790s, most Britons, 
especially those who ran the government, watched on in horror. Any broad- 
based. support the Revolution might have enjoyed in its early years quickly 
dissipated when it entered its more radical phases. By 1793, Britain was once 
again engaged in a war against its long-time continental nemesis. In Britain, the 
war produced a climate of menacing repression (the government harassed those 
who expressed sympathy for revolutionary ideals and advocated even a modi- 
cum of reform) but also patriotic zeal. Caught up in this heated. atmosphere, 
Freemasonry became a focus of the government’s suspicion. In response, Free- 
masons made a concerted effort to prove their loyalist intentions. The brother- 
hood’s multifaceted strategy included cultivating its relationship with the royal 
family, securing exemption from repressive legislation, reinterpreting its central 
rules to allow it to engage in political activity, and inventing for itself a loyalist 
tradition suitable to the exigencies of the times. 

Freemasons had long identified their brotherhood as “The Royal Art, yet it 
was not until the end of the eighteenth century that they solidified their rela- 
tionship with the royal family. Their successful attempts to do so were part of 
the broader program to associate British Freemasonry firmly with the establish- 
ment and thereby raise it above suspicion. Prior to the 1780s, four royal princes 
had. joined the brotherhood and participated with varying degrees of enthusi- 
asm. In the 1780s the Modern Grand Lodge intensified its courting of the 
royals. In 1782 it clected the Duke of Cumberland (initiated 1767) as its grand 
master. He was the first in a long line of royal princes to hold the highest office 
in English Freemasonry (sce the appendix). Though Cumberland was not in- 
volved in the day-to-day running of the fraternity, his titular leadership had an 
incalculable effecton Freemasonry’s reputation as a loyal, respectable institution 
especially when he publicly supported the development of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Girls (founded in 1788). 

Most importantly, Cumberland actively encouraged his nephews to become 
members of the fraternity and in so doing helped to extend the relationship 
berween Freemasonry and royalty long into the future. Between 1786 and 1789, 
the first four sons of George III, including the future kings George IV and 
William IV, were initiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry; sons five and six 
joined in the 1790s (the seventh, the Duke of Cambridge, never underwent 
initiation). When the Duke of Cumberland died in 1790, the Prince of Wales 


took over as Grand Master of the Moderns. Grand Lodge officials were pleased 
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“to obtain such a distinguished honour? As Grand Master, he founded his own 
lodge, served as an intermediary between the king and the Grand, Lodge, and 
participated in Masonic ceremonies, such as the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Covent Garden Theatre. He indicated his commitment to Freemasonry in a 
response to expressions of condolence upon the death of his daughter, Princess 
Charlotte. ‘Telling the Grand Lodge that membership in the brotherhood had 
offered him both solace and pleasure, he assured: “This mutual. intercourse 
must ever more firmly cement the ties of affection between me and the Craft, 
which it will be my unceasing duty and inclination, under the protection of the 
Great Architect of the Universe, ever most studiously to cultivate and im- 
prove The prince held the position until 1813, when his second youngest 
brother, the Duke of Sussex, became grand master. 

By the time the Prince of Wales took over the leadership of the Moderns in 
1790, his brother Prince Edward (George III's fourth son [1767-1820] ) was 
putting the brotherhood’s association with the royal family on display far be- 
yond Britain’s shores.§ Prince Edward (who became Duke of Kent in 1799 and, 
in r819, the father of the future @ueen Victoria) embodied the link between 
Freemasonry, loyalism, and empire building that was then developing and that 
would become a hallmark of the Craft in the nineteenth century. Edward was 
initiated in the late 1780s in Switzerland and was immediately given a high 
Masonic rank by the English Grand Lodge. In 1790 Edward embarked on an 
imperial military career. Before his departure with the 7th (Royal) Regiment of 
Fusiliers to Gibraltar, the Moderns appointed him Provincial Grand Master for 
Gibraltar and Andalusia, a position he held until 1800. Little evidence remains 
of Edward’s Masonic activities in Gibraltar, but his attitude toward the men in 
his charge did make a lasting impression. He soon developed a reputation as a 
tyrannical martinet (his penchant for severe discipline would eventually cost 
him his military career). Under Prince Edward parade duty was almost as exact- 
ing as combat. Officers stumbled into the hairdresser at four in the morning to 
tame their mops according to his precise instructions. They then had the un- 
pleasant duty of smelling their NCOs’ breath (and the NCOs that of the men) 
to ascertain whether anyone was inebriated. The men found themselves “end- 
lessly polishing and pipe-claying, drilled to exhaustion and. mercilessly pun- 
ished.”¢ In less than a year, he was removed to Canada as a result of the stress his 
command had put on the garrison at Gibraltar. Notably, his personal discipline 
did not extend to his management of his income and he found himself per- 
petually in debt. 


What was especially interesting, and consequential, about Edward’s Masonic 


career was his concurrent affiliation with both the Moderns and the Ancients. 


Though formally affiliated with the Moderns, Edward started associating with 
the Ancients, who were in the ascendancy in Lower Canada when he arrived in 
179r. Once Edward made himself known as a brother, local Ancient Masons 
quickly invited the illustrious colonel to serve as their provincial grand master. 
They secured the approval of the Ancient Grand Lodge, which sent a warrant 
appointing Edward provincial grand master with power to grant warrants, 
make Freemasons, “Reetify Irregularities, and to hear, adjudge, and determine 
all and singular Matters of Complaint, Controversies, or Disputes.” Given his 
obsession with discipline and order, it is not surprising Edward turned out to be 
an effective Masonic leader in Lower Canada. Although he remained there for 
only two years, his tenure as provincial grand master clearly helped to solidify 
Ancient Freemasonry’s presence in the colony. Edward and his deputies closely 
regulated the brotherhood by visiting lodges, enforcing regulations, and requir- 
ing lodges to instruct their members through lectures. They demanded strict 
lodge accounting, encouraged donations to charities, and instituted the regular 
celebration of Masonic festivals. On Edward’s watch applications for member- 
ship increased significantly: he warranted ten new lodges prior to his departure 
in 1794. Though he treated the men of his regiment severely, he nonetheless 
looked out for those who belonged to the brotherhood (it was Edward who 
saw to it that Brother Galloway received a Masonic funeral and helped raise a 
subscription for his dependents in 1703). 

The responses of Freemasons in other parts of British North America to 
Edward’s presence demonstrated his positive impact. An officer of the Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia reported to the Ancients in 1793 that Frec- 
masonry was flourishing in Canada and it was “highly honored” in having the 
prince at the helm. Freemasons in Lower Canada who had interests in the new 
province of Upper Canada were similarly impressed with Edward’s effect on the 
fraternity and requested the extension of Edward’s authority to include Upper 
Canada. They believed his appointment would assist them as they fulfilled their 
most carnest desire of diffusing the principles of the Royal Craft in that inhos- 
pitable part of the world, which will ever be essential to the civilization and 
moral improvement of mankind.” So beneficial was Edward’s patronage that 
members of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Lower Canada continued to install 
him as their grand master until 1810, even though he left the colony in 1794.8 

After a brief West Indian tour of duty in which he distinguished himself for 
bravery, Edward arrived in Halifax, where he continued to participate actively 


in Freemasonry while serving the empire as commander-in-chief of Nova Scotia 
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and New Brunswick. The Ancient brethren of Nova Scotia greeted Edward 
with an unambiguous expression of loyalty: “Permit us . . . to participate in the 
general joy and respectfully to assure your Royal Highness of our firm ad- 
herence to that excellent form of Government which is the peculiar blessing of a 
British subject, and to express our unshaken loyalty to His Majesty, and zealous 
attachment to every branch of his Royal family.” In response, Edward assured 
members of the Grand Lodge that he viewed it as his duty “to give every 
attention to the Royal Craft as far as my abilities go” and promised to offer 
public prayers “for the protection of the Craft in general, and more particularly 
for that of the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia.” He not only offered prayers but 
also appeared with his brethren in important public celebrations. As a holder of 
high Masonic office in 180, Edward laid the cornerstone of Halifax’s first 
Masonic hall in a ceremony that was a “gala day for the town.” Two lodges in the 
Royal Fusiliers, the prince’s regiment, participated, as well as Sir John Went- 
worth, the lieutenant governor and master of the Royal Nova Scotia Regiment 
Lodge. Edward’s role in the ceremony was yet another indication of his dedica- 
tion to the brotherhood and his willingness to encourage it wherever he was 
assigned. This commitment continued, with great consequences for the future 
of Masonry, even after his military career had come to an end shortly thereafter.? 

British Freemasonry’s association with the royal family was fostered not only 
by the princes’ willingness to participate in the brotherhood, but also by words 
of encouragement from the grand lodges and ordinary Masons throughout the 
empire. Masons enthusiastically lent support to the royals, as their national 
leaders and their brother Masons, through the medium of official addresses. 
Whether commemorating a royal birth or celebrating a family member’s escape 
from assassination, the address was a time-honored, regulated custom that peo- 
ple in late Georgian and Victorian Britain took very seriously. The addresses 
were generally printed in the newspapers; without fail their authors claimed to 
be the most loyal subjects in the kingdom. Although from the vantage point of 
the twenty-first century it is tempting to dismiss such addresses as effusive, 
inconsequential pandering, they were, like parliamentary petitions, an impor- 
tant medium for the expression of political identity.!° They gave Freemasons, 
who at this time were actively promoting themselves as a loyalist institution, 
ample opportunities to participate in the political life of the nation. 

Freemasons in Bengal sent one such address home in the winter of 1793. 
Earlier in the year the Provincial Grand Lodge there had publicly expressed 
regret about the execution of Louis XVI (and in the process noted that Louis 


E 


had been an active Freemason and even founded the Lodge Militaire des Trois 
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Freres Unis). Gathered for their annual Festival of St. John in late December, 
members of the English lodges in Bengal were even more concerned about the 
political situation in Europe. They resolved to join in “the cry of loyalty which 
appals the fanaticism of Democracy in our native country” by sending an ad- 
dress to the Prince of Wales. Appealing to his membership in Freemasonry, they 
asked him to permit them “to gratify our feclings as subjects, as Members of a 
Fraternity to which you are personally endeared The address then confirmed 
their attachment to the fundamental principles of British citizenship: freedom 
(“equal protection trom just and impartial laws and an exemption trom the con- 
trol of individuals”), loyalty (“unalterable veneration for the House of Bruns- 
wick as our Sovereign”), and constitutional monarchy (“as settled by the Revo- 
lution of 1688”). In so doing, Calcutta Masons struck an early note in a steadily 
building chorus sung by Freemasons at the turn of the nineteenth century.!! 

If Masons as far away as India felt events in France warranted an unqualified 
expression of loyalty to the throne, Masons in Britain were even more anxious 
to stress their connection to the royal family. The leader of the Moderns at the 
time was Lord Moira (1754-1826). Francis Rawdon-Hastings (who became 
Earl of Moira in 1793 and. would. later, while serving as governor general in 
India, become Marquess of Hastings) had distinguished himself in the army 
during the American War of Independence and returned to a political career in 
the Lords. Though the circumstances of his initiation into Freemasonry are 
unknown, he was closely connected to the household of the Duke of Cumber- 
land (the Moderns’ Grand Master since 1782) and was, in 1790, appointed to 
the position of Acting Grand Master to oversee grand lodge affairs on Cumber- 
land’s behalf. Moira led the political circle around the Prince of Wales, so it is 
not surprising that he asked Moira to continue in the post when he took over as 
Grand Master later that year. And so it was under Moira’s direction that the 
Moderns composed the loyal address quoted at the opening of this chapter. It 
concluded with a mission statement, frequently reiterated by Masons in Britain 
and the empire: “The Heir Apparent of the Empire is our Chief. We fraternize 
for the purpose of social intercourse, of mutual assistance, of charity to the 
distressed, and good-will to all; and fidelity to a trust, reverence to the magis- 
trate, and obedience to the laws are sculptured in capitals upon the pediment of 
our Institution”? The Grand Lodge sent copies of the address to its lodges in 
India and the colonies. It was read, for example, “in open lodge” when Lodge 
Perfect Unanimity (Madras) met in July 1794.27 In making such a proclama- 
tion, the officers of Perfect Unanimity, along with British Masons everywhere, 


set aside the constitutions’ injunction against the discussion. of politics within 
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lodge walls. Such contradictions between Masonic ideology and the practices of 
lodges would soon require careful resolution. 

By associating their brotherhood. with the crown, Freemasons contributed 
to what Linda Colley has described as the “face-lift” of the British monarchy in 
the aftermath of the American War. No longer seen as a collection of dull and 
aloof foreigners, the royal family became a beloved and celebrated. national 
symbol. A combination of factors, including George’s own efforts to improve 
the monarchy’s image, the sobering effects of the French Revolution, a more 
advanced infrastructure of communications (including an enthusiastic press), 
and the security guaranteed by the proliferation. of volunteer and militia regi- 
ments, contributed to George’s increased popularity and elaborate public cele- 
bration of his reign. Freemasons’ public addresses reflected their approval of the 
monarch and in so doing contributed to this shift in the image of the monarchy. 
In 1800 the Ancients praised George for his “private Virtue” and “uniform 
Concern for the Welfare of [his] people? while the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
noted George’s magnanimity and hoped for the “permanent, unimpaired, and 
undisturbed felicity of His] Majesty, and of every branch of fhis] Ilustrious 
Houses Of course while George III might have received the freely given 
assent and praise of his subjects, his sons, scandalized and unpopular, were often 
the brunt of public ridicule if not contempt. Yer even though individual mem- 
bers of the royal family departed from respectable mores in their own lives, they 
nonetheless represented an institution and an ideal that was deemed inherently 
respectable. Thus Freemasonry’s association with the royal. house, despite the 
princes’ tarnished reputations, did bring prestige to the Craft.“ 

Freemasons’ efforts to cultivate relationships with members of the royal 
family paid off during the second half of the 1790s, when Britain was at war with 
France and the government cracked down on suspicious individuals and asso- 
ciations. It took the threat of internal rebellion as well as external invasion very 
seriously. Since entering the war in 1793 it had enacted a series of repressive 
measures to keep control over the country, including the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus (1794), the Treasonable and Seditious Practices Act (£795), and the 
Seditious Assemblies Act (1795). Even after it had thoroughly infiltrated and 
soundly routed the United Irishmen, the government kept up its guard, and in 
the aftermath of the rebellion it passed the Unlawful Societies Act (1799). This 
piece of legislation banned all societies that had “taken unlawful Oaths and 
Engagements of Fidelity and Secrecy, and used Secret Signs, and appointed 
Committees, Secretaries, and other Officers, in a secret Manner” for the pur- 


pose of challenging the laws and government of Great Britain and Iveland.!® 
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Freemasonry presented a likely target. Given the fraternity’s connections 
with the Society of United Irishmen and, prior to that, British Jacobites, radi- 
cals, and American patriots, as well as its insistence on keeping its proceedings 
secret, it easily met the criteria for being shut down. Moreover, 1797 had wit- 
nessed the publication of two sensationalist exposés: John Robison’s Proofs of a. 
Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of Europe carried on in. the 
Secret Meetings of Free Masons, Uluminati, and Reading Societies and Abbé Au- 
gustin Barruel’s Mémoires pour servir & Phistoire du jacobinisme. The first Masonic 
conspiracy theorists to receive widespread attention, both authors argued that 
Freemasonry was, to quote Professor Robison’s words, an association. formed 
“for the express purpose of ROOTING OUT ALL THE RELIGIOUS ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS, AND OVERTURNING ALL THE EXISTING GOVERNMENTS OF 
EUROPE.” Both laid the blame for the Revolution, and especially the Terror, at 
the doors of France Masonic lodges. l Yet in this climate of suspicion and un- 
certainty, the British government decided not to apply the act to Freemasonry. 
Private meetings between the grand masters (Lord Moira and the Duke of 
Atholl) and Prime Minister Pitt, as well as expressions of support from several 
members of Parliament, convinced the government to introduce a revised ver- 
sion of the bill that specifically exempted the brotherhood. The government 
made ir clear that it wanted to keep a close eye on the fraternity — in exchange 
for the exemption, it required each lodge to report annually to the local clerk of 
the peace and furnish a list of members and meeting times.“ 

In order to ensure their institution’s survival, Freemasons readily complied 
with these provisions by enacting administrative reforms and offering assur- 
ances to the government; meanwhile, they boasted of the special treatment they 
had received. The Moderns issued a circular in July 1799 commanding all lodges 
to send their returns to the clerk of the peace by 11 September. The Grand 
Lodge of Scotland met the conditions of the act by requiring its subordinate 
lodges to apply for new warrants. It viewed the “flattering” law “as bearing 
honourable testimony to the purity of the Order, and thus silencing the daring 
breath of calumny.” In an address to the king in 1800 the Ancients commented 
that their institution was “honorably exempt” from government suspicion and 
expressed their appreciation “that amidst the Restraints which the Vigilance 
of vour Government has found necessary to impose, we are permitted to hold 
our regular Assemblies.” By this point, they had already adopted a resolution 
preventing all public Masonic processions and irregular mectings and revised 
their official return forms to include a statement outlining the provisions for 


compliance. !§ 


: 
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But the campaign to prove their loyalty to the state, of which abiding by the 
Unlawful Societies Act was but a first step, presented Freemasons with a serious 
dilemma: how to live up to the terms of the deal while also preserving Masonic 
ideology. The institution. had always boasted. of its rule forbidding the dis- 
cussion of politics at Masonic gatherings. This injunction. lay at the heart of 
Masonic ideology. Indeed, the grand. lodges’ insistence that their members 
observe this rule had played a part in the institution’s exemption from gov- 
ernment repression, Exemption in the future depended on Freemasons’ ability 
to continue claiming that theirs was an apolitical society, Yet the momentous 
events of the times had compelled Masons (at both the grand lodge and the 
local level) to enter the realm of politics. Expressions of loyalty, no matter how 
necessary, were unquestionably political statements. As such, they marked. a 
departure from the sacred traditions of the order, a departure that gave contem- 
porary Freemasons pause. 

In their efforts to resolve this dilemma, the grand lodges adopted different 
approaches, but they all ended up in the same place: overt politicization of the 
brotherhood. Masonry’s position was most precarious in Ireland, where the 
extensive involvement of some Irish Freemasons in the United Irish Rebellion 
had led to profound, and well-placed, suspicions on the part of the government. 
Irish Grand Lodge officials thus took the most drastic steps, though not before 
having to confront head on the dilemma over Masons’ engagement in politics. 
Members of the Grand Lodge were split in their opinions about whether 
to punish those Masons who had taken part in the rebellion. Most believed 
that the escape clause in the constitutions protected the Masonic rights of any 
brethren who had been engaged, in one way or another, with the United. Irish- 
men. That no lodges or members were expelled for their conduct during the 
rebellion revealed that this group won out in the short term. But immediately 
after the Grand Lodge decided not to punish United Irishmen, it instituted 
sweeping reforms, including a profound alteration in the rules governing the 
institution, to prevent its hands from being tied in the future. Its overall strategy 
was to keep Freemasonry above politics and, in so doing, align the institution — 
by default — with the establishment. It issued official announcements to subor- 
dinate lodges that the discussion of political and religious subjects within lodge 
walls was “utterly subversive of and abhorrent from the fundamental principles 
of Masonry.” It also passed a resolution stating “that the true principles of 
Masonry inculcate an affectionate loyalty to the King and a dutiful subordina- 
tion to the State” But the Grand. Lodge felt that even these policies were 


insufficient. In a highly significant move, the Grand Lodge also revised the 
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second charge, eliminating the escape clause that had preserved the membership 
of a brother who rebelled against the state. !? 

The Moderns’ path to outright political engagement was both more gradual 
and more subtle than that of the Irish. Violating Masonry’s cardinal rule to 
eschew politics had clearly made Masonic leaders uncomfortable since the 
17908. In 1793, the “overthrow of all peace and order” in France had required 
them to “depart from a rule which had been till then religiously observed in our 
association.” They even openly acknowledged their discomfort to the king: “It 
is written, Sire, in the institute of our order, that we shall not, at our meetings, 
go into religious or political discussion; because, composed. (as our fraternity 
is} of men of various nations, professing different rules of faith, and attached to 
opposite systems of government, such discussions, sharpening the mind of man 
against his brother, might offend and disunite” But the circumstances of the 
times, as well as their sense of duty as Britons, had demanded a temporary policy 
shift: “A crisis, however, so unlooked for as the present, justifies to our judge- 
ment a relaxation of that rule? “Relax” was the operative word. They did not 
seek to overturn the rule, just to sidestep it. Assuming it was a one-time event 
(“a singular juncture”), they eased their consciences by resolving that “no pre- 
cedent should be drawn from that step. 

But, in 1800, a “motive of equal consequence” required a subsequent relaxa- 
tion of the rule to allow them to make another “public declaration of their 
political principles.” In May a “daring Assassin” fired shots on George HI while 
he was attending the Theatre Royal on Drury Lane. Though still somewhat 
concerned that political declarations were against the rules of Freemasonry (as 
evidenced by a delay in the submission of their address), the Moderns were less 
troubled than thev had been in the early 1790s. “We should think ourselves 


wanting in the first duty towards your Majesty and towards that constitution,’ 


they explained to the king, “did we not approach your Majesty with a testimony 
of our feelings on this awful occasion.” They assured him that Freemasons had 
the most. loyal intentions and professed their “unalterable attachment to the 
present happy form of government in this country.” Likewise the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland confessed to George the “purity and simplicity of our ancient Order, 
aud of our sincere attachment to the glorious constitution of our country.’ Not 
to be outdone, the Ancients issued a circular, sent to all Ancient lodges through- 
out the empire, containing the text of their address to George III. “We assure 
your Majesty, they wrote, “that no Class of your Subjects entertain a more 
sincere Attachment to your Person, and to the Constitution, or will shew a 


greater Zeal in their support”? 
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Zealous support did in fact come from the West Indies, though Ancient 
Masons there were still wrestling with the conflict between Masonic ideology 
and taking a political stand, even one that was loyalist. Masons in Barbados 
reported that they had maturely considered the “Charges” and. decided that 
sending an address “so far from being in the smallest degree contrary to the 
principles of Masonry, would. be perfectly consonant to them.” In congratulat- 
ing George on escaping assassination, the Barbadian. Masons, like their counter- 
parts in the British Isles and Bengal, referred to the particular blessings they 
enjoyed as subjects of the British crown. They also reminded the king that 
Parliament had seen fit to preserve the right of “real Free Masons” to meet and 
alluded to the Unlawful Societies Act as a proper “guard against the Abuses 
which might possibly be committed, by false pretenders to that Name assem- 
bling” They concluded with an assurance that “genuine Free Masons” could 
never engage in conspiracy since their brotherhood strictly charged them “never 
to suffer any Political Disquisition in a Lodge” and “always to be peaceable 
Subjects of the Government. In claiming for Freemasonry an exclusively loyal 
pedigree, these Masons conveniently overlooked the fact that lodges had, in 
recent years, engaged in disquisitions of a political nature. 

By 1800, British Masons of all stripes were well on their way to a more 
permanent and effective resolution of their dilemma. Rather than relaxing or, 
even worse, abandoning their cardinal rules, they subtly altered the definition of 
politics. They continued to assert their aloofness from politics yet, at the same 
time, identify themselves as loyalists. In so doing, they made the implied claim 
that loyalism was outside the definition of “political” The label “political,” it 
seems, applied only to those who sought to challenge the state. In an address to 
the monarch some years later, the Grand Lodge of Ireland succinctly character- 
ized nineteenth-century Freemasons’ understanding of loyalism: “We feel it to 
be peculiarly the duty of the Masonic Body to offer your Majesty a loyalty free 
from the asperity of political and religious controversy”? Freemasons’ manipu- 
lation of the semantics of the political was a creative solution that allowed them 
to become effusive loyalists, and delegitimate those who sought to challenge the 
imperial government, without compromising their Masonic ideals. 

Thus freed from their dilemma, Freemasons took their loyalist program to 
the next level by inventing the tradition that their brotherhood had adways been 
loyal. To be sure, the Constitutions had, since their first publication in 1723, 
included wording that encouraged a Mason to be loyal to the state: “A Mason is 
a peaceable subject to the Civil Powers, wherever he resides or works, and is 


never to be concern’d in plots and conspiracies against the peace and welfare of 


the nation.” It was this statement that allowed the Grand. Lodge of Ireland to 
describe loyalty to the king and subordination. to the State as “true principles of 
Masonry” and the Barbadian Masons to claim that Freemasons were always 
“peaceable Subjects of the Government under which they live.” And, as we have 
scen, eighteenth- century Freemasonry did have a strong tradition of supporting 
the Hanoverian establishment. Moreover, Freemasons could. justifiably claim 
that the rule forbidding political discussions in lodge meetings had. existed 
“from time immemorial” (or at least since the publication of Anderson’s first 
Constitutions). But the Constitutions had never uiid a brother to be loyal; and 
until 1800 they had included the clause that protected. the Masonic rights of 
rebellious brethren. 

‘Turn-of-the-century Freemasons not only erased the escape clause and 
reached the conclusion that the “no politics” rule did not apply to loyalist 
expressions; they also purged Freemasonry of its past associations with those 
oppositional forces — Jacobitism, radicalism, and American patriotism — that 
had challenged the state. By highlighting the loyalist tradition in Freemasonry, 
they glossed over the radical counter-tradition of the not-too-distant past 
(which had put Freemasonry in the very position in which it now found itself). 
“Deradicalizing” the brotherhood’s past squelched its potential for radical asso- 
ciations in the future. We sce this deradicalizing happening in Quebec, where 
the Provincial Grand Master of Lower Canada described loyalty to the crown as 
“the first of Masonic virtues.” Claude Dénéchau urged members of the fraternity 
to attend to their public and private duties: “As Citizens, as Husbands, as 
Fathers, and as Brothers, let your conduct be straight and exemplary, cach 
fulfilling with honesty and cheerfulness the station to which it has pleased God 
to call him.” But loyalty to the crown and empire was the most important 
obligation of the Mason. Dénéchau encouraged his audience to emulate their 
“brethren of exalted rank and eminent character, whose names are foremost 
in Patriotism.” He concluded, “Masonry has at all times prospered. under the 
powerful and protecting arm of the British Government, and accordingly our 
Lodges are proverbially Loyal.?+ 

Dénéchau’s description of the Craft as “proverbially Loyal” was a clear exam- 
ple of a tradition in the process of being invented, of an “attempt to establish 
continuity with a suitable historic past”? In short, Freemasonry’s claim to an 
exclusively loyalist past assured its future as a loyalist institution, one protected 
by the British state. Freemasonry secured exemption from the Unlawful So- 
cieties Act in 1799 only because the brotherhood’s leaders agreed to an implicit 


quid pro quo—the government’s toleration in exchange for the fraternity’s 


public loyalty. What was at first a calculated response to the exigencies of a crisis 
thereafter became, through continued excursions into the politics of patriotism, 


an identity, a pattern of identifying Freemasonry with loyalism. 


Consolidating Grand Lodge Authority 


Proclaiming their institution’s loyalty from the dais of a grand lodge room or in 
an official communication from the grand master meant little if local Masonic 
lodges were left to their own devices. Freemasonry’s position in the 17908 was 
precarious, not only because of its historical associations with radicalism but 
also because the three grand lodges had yet to establish complete control over 
their respective jurisdictions. Lord Moira, the leader of English Freemasonry, 
acknowledged. this when he told the Depute Sheriff of Edinburgh, that Frec- 
masons had been exempted from the Unlawful Societies Act “in consequence of 
my assurances to Mr. Pitt that nothing could be deemed a lodge which did not 
sit by precise authorization from the Grand Lodge, and under its superin- 
tendence?6 Freemasonry could simply not afford to tolerate the presence of 
unauthorized lodges or activity. If a disgruntled Grand Lodge officer ran off 
with the membership registers or a recalcitrant lodge declared itself the only 
interpreter of true Masonry, a schism could casily crupt. Internal dissension 
could seriously compromise Freemasons’ attempts to prove to the government 
that theirs was a loyal and trustworthy institution. During the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century, it was thus essential for the British grand lodges to 
consolidate and assert their own authority as the only legitimate governing 
bodies of British Freemasonry. The Grand. Lodges of Scotland and. Ireland 
confronted and defeated internal rivals. In England, the time had come to 
resolve the quarrel that had plagued Masonry since the 1750s. The schism in 
English Freemasonry had become a serious blot, an impediment in the institu- 
tion’s efforts torbill itself as a loyal and respectable institution. Accomplishing all 
these goals required Grand Lodge officials throughout the British Isles to act as 
effective leaders and put their administrative houses in order. 

Given the turbulent events of the 17908, establishing the loyalty of Irish 
Freemasons and consolidating the authority of their grand lodge was even more 
a matter of survival than it was for their English and Scottish counterparts. The 
leadership of Lord Donoughmore (Grand Master, 1789-78 13) proved crucial. 
In attempting to keep politics outside of Freemasonry, he revealed his faith in 
the power of Masonry to bring Irishmen together. The son of John Helv, 


Provost of Trinity College and Irish Secretary of State, and a lawyer by training, 


= 


The Masonic Hall and Club Buildings, Molesworth Street, Dublin, Ireland, 


from The Builder, 28 September 1867 (copyright, and reproduced by permis- 
sion of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 
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Donoughmore served as Commissioner of the Customs in Ireland between 
1785 and 1802 and also as a member of Parliament until 1788. He was an ardent 
supporter of Catholic emancipation, involving himself in the planning of the 
Catholic Convention of 1793 and speaking on behalf of Irish Catholics in the 
House of Lords. He viewed Freemasonry as playing an important part in his 
efforts “to unite my countrymen and fellow subjects of every religion, descrip- 
tion, and degree?” Donoughmore also firmly believed in the brotherhood’s 
encouragement of “loyalty to the Sovereign. to whom [citizens] owe their alle- 
giance and attachment to their common country which all may feel bound alike 
and interested to defend. 

In addition to trying to keep Freemasonry above the Irish political fray, the 
Grand Lodge under Donoughmore’s rule became more efficient and stronger. 
A popular and dedicated grand master, Donoughmore traveled. extensively, 
visiting lodges and making the presence of the Grand Lodge felt throughout 
the counties. More than once Donoughmore feund himself in the position of 
peacemaker, reconciling the Grand Lodge and provincial leaders. Under his 
administration, the Grand Lodge also reined in recalcitrant lodges that acted 
independently and failed to pay dues. Shortly thereafter it appointed a salaried. 
officer to collect the past, dues of negligent lodges. nce the deputy grand 
treasurer had contacted all of the 07 lodges on the grand lodge rolls to request 
their compliance, the Grand Lodge in a move that departed from its laissez- 
faire approach during the eighteenth century — boldly canceled 169 lodges that 
had not responded. From then on, failure to maintain contact with the Grand 
Lodge was considered sufficient cause to cancel a lodge's warrant. 28 

Unpopular for requiring lodges to pay back dues and stay in regular contact, 
the Grand Lodge soon faced a very serious challenge to its authority. In 1806 a 
schism erupted when a number of brethren belonging to lodges in Ulster and 
Dublin took over the physical premises of the Grand. Lodge and established. a 
rival grand lodge. The lodges were led in their rebellion by a disgruntled and 
corrupt official, Alexander Seton, who had. served as deputy grand. secretary 
since 1801. Seton had. a vested interest in keeping the financial records of the 
Grand Lodge from coming to light - he had been embezzling dues since his 
first year in office. But by whipping up opposition to the centralization then 
underway, he managed to distract his supporters from his criminal motives. The 
Grand Lodge put up a formidable fight: it filed a series of lawsuits against 
Seton and others; it tried to convince rebellious lodges it was the only legiti- 
mate Masonic authority in Ireland; and it gained the support of the other 


British grand lodges. When members of the rival grand lodge began suspecting 
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Francis Rawdon-Hastings (1754-1826), first Marquess 


of Hastings (Earl of Moira), Acting Grand. Master of 
English Freemasonry, 1790-1813 (copyright, and re- 
produced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of 
England). 


Seton of stealing their own funds in 1811, most of the lodges decided to return 
their allegiance to the original Grand Lodge and the revolt petered out. Even 
during the height of the rebellion, the Grand Lodge continued to implement 
policies designed to consolidate its authority and streamline its administra- 
tion.” ‘Though the turbulence of the 1790s had put Irish Freemasonry in a 
particularly precarious position, the brotherhood emerged. from the decade 
stronger, more administratively efficient, and less threatening to the govern- 
ment. Yet its future was not entirely assured. As we will see, the unrest of the 
18208 would sweep up Freemasonry in sectarian politics and, as aresult, govern- 
ment bans designed to keep order during troubled times. 

Like the {rish Grand Lodge, the Grand Lodge of Scotland proved. it was 


firmly in charge of Scottish Freemasonry in this period. Between 1805 and 1820 
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the Prince of Wales served as the Grand Master and Patron of Scottish Freema- 
sonry. As in England, however, the day-to-day running of the Craft was left to 
an acting grand master. The most effective person in this role was the Earl of 
Moira, who led the Grand Lodge between 1806 and 1808 while concurrently 
serving as Acting Grand Master of England. Moira once again demonstrated his 
effective negotiating skills as Scottish Grand Master by bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the Grand Lodge of Scotland and Mother Kilwinning Lodge, 
one of the original Scottish lodges that had resisted. the authority of the Grand 
Lodge and established its independence in 1743. Another serious threat to 
grand lodge authority emerged during Moira’s tenure in 1807, when Dr. John 
Mitchell, master of Lodge Caledonian, caused. commotion in grand. lodge 
ranks. After proposing a highly controversial resolution that failed to pass by 
only one vote, Mitchell suggested his own lodge should secede from the Grand 
Lodge. Incensed, the Grand Lodge suspended him but Lodge Caledonian se- 
ceded anyway. A long and bitter fight ensued, with the Grand Lodge eventually 
expelling Mitchell and suspending several of his supporters. The issue would 
not be finally settled until 1813; by that point the Grand Lodge had exerted 
control over the vast majority of lodges in Scotland. 

The first step in consolidating grand lodge authority in England, and thereby 
to help solidify the brotherhood’s reputation as a loyalist institution, was to 
resolve the quarrel between Ancients and Moderns. The existence of rival grand 
lodges not only failed to inspire the confidence of the government, it also caused 
administrative headaches and pointed to embarrassing contradictions in an in- 
stitution theoretically dedicated to brotherly love. By the carly nineteenth cen- 
tury both parties recognized the benefits of uniting. The Moderns wanted the 
schism to come to an end because they realized their rivals were more popular 
and growing faster. As we have seen, the Ancients enjoyed tremendous success 
in the British army and the empire. That the Moderns were willing to negotiate 
with their upstart rivals reveals the great extent to which colonial develop- 
ments could affect Masonry in the metropole (the union of Ancients and Mod- 
erns in Madras and Lower Canada also set an important precedent for metro- 
politan Masons}. For their part, although they enjoyed the support of the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland, the Ancients envied the prestige the 
Moderns drew from their connections with the royal family. 39 

Effecting the union between the Ancients and the Moderns was critical 
for solidifying Freemasonry’s future. Lord. Moira acknowledged that until En- 
glish Masons resolved the conflict, others would look upon their order with 


suspicion: “The Unity of Masonic Constitution ... is the only security for 
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regularity and uniformity of observance, without which the character of a Ma- 
sonic Lodge might be assumed by any act of individuals for conducting in 
secrecy the most nefarious designs? But effecting such a union was a long and 
delicate process. In 1809 the Moderns changed their rituals to conform more 
closely to those of the Ancients and appointed a committee, which met between 
18e9 and 1811 and was called the Lodge of Promulgation, to study the remain- 
ing ritualistic differences. The Moderns had also established relations with the 
Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland. The following year the Ancients passed 
a resolution in support of a union on the condition that the so-called “ancient 
landmarks” of the Craft were preserved. After the two grand masters, the Earl of 
Moira and the Duke of Atholl, held a series of meetings, special grand lodge 
committees were constituted to work out the administrative details and coordi- 
nate the two sets of rituals. Negotiations dragged on for two years and hit an 
impasse in 1813.7! 

Fortunately for both sides, the stalled negotiations coincided with the in- 
creased. involvement of the royal princes, whose willingness to hold positions 
of leadership and to help reconcile the two sides of the Craft indicated the 
seriousness with which they approached the fraternity. In 1813 Edward, Duke 
of Kent (who had been recalled from Gibraltar in 1802/3 because he inflicted a 
disciplinary regime too severe even for that mutinous garrison), became Grand 
Master of the Ancients. It was an appropriate appointment since, as Cecil 
Woodham-Smith describes, “he united a pedantic love of detail with a love of 
interfering and setting right??? Meanwhile his brother, the Duke of Sussex, had 
replaced the Prince of Wales as Grand Master of the Moderns, and their inter- 
vention proved critical to the resolution of the sixty-year-old schism. Removed 
enough from the details to maintain perspective and still sufficiently engaged 
to command the respect of both parties, the royal brothers quickly ushered in 
the union. The grand lodges signed twenty-one Articles of Union and on 27 De- 
cember 1813 combined to establish the United Grand Lodge of England. The 
Duke of Kent graciously stepped down, and the Duke of Sussex took charge of 
this new grand lodge. 

The firm administration of the Duke of Sussex (181343) allowed the new 
grand lodge to assert its authority over the former Ancient and Modern lodges 
throughout England and the empire. In addition to introducing significant 
changes in Masonic ritual, he oversaw the renumbering of all the lodges, a 
complicated process that usually provoked discontent, and a major restructur- 
ing of grand lodge administration. The Grand. Lodge carefully outlined the 


duties of existing grand officers, including most importantly the provincial 
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grand masters, and created new positions. To monitor the expansion of the 
Craft, the Grand Lodge required new lodges applying for warrants to secure the 
sponsorship of an existing lodge in its locality. It also insisted that new initiates 
receive an official grand lodge certificate.#? Finally the Grand Lodge envisioned 
building suitable premises: “such an Edifice in the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, as should make it the Centre for the resort, intercourse, scientific 
culture, and fraternal conviviality of the Masonic World” Its ambitions were 
indeed global, as evidenced by an 1814 circular urging members to abide by 
the new regulations and thus ensure the perfect unity “by which the English 
Masons will be recognised as uniform with the Antient Brothers throughout 
the world?4 

In addition to solidifying their internal authority vis-a-vis their subordinate 
lodges, the British grand lodges also sought to consolidate their power by 
improving their relations with one another. A regular, friendly correspondence 
between the Ancients and the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland had taken 
place since the 17808. Records from the 17808 to the 18 108 reflect a commitment 
to keeping one another informed about the election of officers and grand lodge 
proceedings. The Irish Grand Ledge assured the Ancients in 1783 that it would 
“always concur with them in every thing for the mutual advantage of the An- 
cient Craft” Their grand secretary wrote regularly to the Ancients to inform 
them about the Irish Craft and ask for information and advice. He expressed his 
hope “that the proceedings in both kingdoms should correspond as nearly 
as possible”? Periods of stress and uncertainty, such as those occasioned by 
schisms, often led the grand lodges to turn to one another for support and 
confirmation of their own legitimacy. In the midst of its troubles with Dr. 
Mitchell, for example, the Scottish Grand Lodge sought support from the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland and the Ancients. Articulating an opinion already 
shared. by its Irish and. English counterparts, the Grand. Lodge argued that the 
welfare of Masonry depended. on the authority of a “Super-intending power, 
competent to control the proceedings of every acknowledg’d Lodge, and of 
every member of the Craft? The Irish Grand Lodge, having itself just defeated a 
rebellion, concurred. It assured the Grand Lodge of Scotland it would corre- 
spond regularly and cooperate with it “in every measure which may tend to the 
general good of the Craft and particularly in giving its most zealous support to 
the maintenance of good order, subordination and respect for authority: 

The effort to improve Grand lodge relations culminated in 1814 with the 
signing of the International Masonic Compact. In July of that year the Irish and 


Scottish grand masters journeyed to London for a series of meetings with the 
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Duke of Sussex and other officials of the recently consolidated, United. Grand 
Lodge. Negotiating “to settle the points of communion, intercourse, and frater- 
nization among the three GRAND LODGES of the United Kingdom, the repre- 
sentatives agreed to a number of regulations “for the maintenance, security, and 
promotion of the Craft.” They decided upon the essential elements of Masonic 
ritual and pledged to maintain “a constant fraternal intercourse” with one an- 
other through correspondence and. exchange of proceedings. Ensuring their 
independent jurisdictions, the grand masters pledged that they would not en- 
croach upon one another’s territories or members. They set a minimum initia- 
tion fee to guard the benevolence funds from “irregular and improper applica- 
tions.” Along these lines, they agreed that a grand lodge certificate was necessary 
for admission into a lodge in the jurisdiction of another grand lodge; and they 
promised to look carefully into the character of candidates before admitting 
them. Finally, they pledged to discountenance “in all their Meetings every ques- 
tion that could have the remotest tendency to excite controversy in matters of 
Religion or any political discussion whatever. 

By 1814 Freemasonry in the British Isles was governed by three separate yet 
cooperating bodies. Each had recently consolidated its authority over subordi- 
nate lodges in its jurisdiction, and although provincial lodges occasionally acted 
out, the grand lodges experienced no further serious challenges to their power. 
The compact signed in 1814 ensured that within the British Isles at least, the 
three grand lodges had clearly defined territories and. friendly relations. But the 
international arena posed a number of challenges and problems that made 
grand lodge relations far from cordial. Before examining the state of imperial 
Freemasonry in the carly nineteenth century, it is instructive to revisit Ireland, 
whose status as both a kingdom and a colony sheds light onto processes evident 
throughout the overseas empire. In particular, the Irish case reveals the early 
development of a new aspect of British Freemasonry that came to characterize 
the nineteenth- century brotherhood from Nova Scotia to the Cape Colony: its 


fundamentally Protestant nature. 


Sectarian Shoals 


Though British Masonic authorities reinterpreted. strictures against political 
discussions in order to identify their fraternity with loyalism, they were not 
willing to overlook the rule forbidding the discussion of religion. As they had 
since the early eighteenth century, British lodges continued to claim to admit 


men of any faith and to describe the lodge as a meeting ground of the world’s 
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religions. But Ireland in the aftermath of the Union presented special challenges 
to the Masonic ethos of toleration and brotherhood. Nowhere else in the Brit- 
ish Isles did politics and. religion combine to produce such a divisive atmo- 
sphere. In the face of this situation the Irish Grand Lodge made significant 
efforts to encourage toleration and maintain the lodge’s function as a neutral 
space for Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Catholics. Masonic authorities in Dub- 
lin opened negotiations with the head of the Irish Church, punished lodges that 
persecuted. Catholics, and eventually suspended. troublesome Masonic proces- 
sions. But the highly sectarian atmosphere of carly-nineteenth-century Ireland 
proved too much even for Masonic idealism. Circumstances outside grand 
lodge control dictated that Irish Freemasonry began to lose its Catholic con- 
stituency and take on an increasingly Orange complexion. In Ireland, and then 
throughout the British Isles and the empire, the fraternity soon became identi- 
fied not only with loyalism, but with its constant bedfclow, Protestantism. 

The decades between the Union and the Great Famine might be fairly de- 
scribed as one of Irish history’s several “pressure cooker” periods. A massive 
population explosion increased pressure on the unstable agrarian economy. 
Ireland did not undergo the processes of industrialization transforming En- 
gland, Wales, and the Scottish lowlands in this period, and it did not have the 
urban outlets necessary to absorb an expanding population. Parts of Ireland, 
especially Ulster, became fertile ground for agrarian secret societies and rural 
protest movements that sought to regulate the moral economy and redress 
perceived injustices. Ireland’s Catholic majority had the most significant griev- 
ances. In 1823 Daniel O’Connell founded the Catholic Association to agitate for 
Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the Union. Both political and agrarian 
violence escalated. Throughout this period, an insecure government addressed 
the situation by implementing coercive measures, including restrictive legisla- 
tion and the introduction of the world’s first modern police force, the Trish 
Constabulary. On top of all this, potent memories of ageless enmities between 
Ireland's competing religious communities fucled sectarian discord. 

Changes in Irish Freemasonry both reflected and contributed to this volatile 
situation. Lord Donoughmore transferred the grand mastership to his hand- 
picked successor, the Duke of Leinster, in 1813. A member of the prominent 
Ascendancy family, the Fitzgeralds, the third duke was the son of a former Irish 
grand master and nephew of Edward Fitzgerald, the United Irishman. Edu- 
cated in England, Lord Leinster had an active political career, supporting Cath- 
olic emancipation, advocating parliamentary reform, and serving as president of 


the Board of Commissioners of Ireland’s first nondenominational system of 


national education. During the first part of Leinster’s long watch (1813-74), 
Irish Freemasonry reached its maximum extent but then steadily contracted. as 
the number of active lodges decreased.38 The decline is easily explained: after 
the 1820s Catholics distanced themselves from the fraternity and Freemasonry 
soon became closely and permanently identified with Protestantism. 

The hostile attitude of the Catholic Church — which was obviously outside 
the control of Masonic authorities— contributed to Masonry’s increasingly 
Protestant character. Although the Vatican had issued encyclicals against Free- 
masonry in the eighteenth century, they were neither widely publicized nor 
strictly enforced in Ireland until the early 18008. By the time Irish prelates made 
their congregations aware of the Church’s position on Freemasonry, the Vatican 
had stepped up its efforts to curtail Catholics’ participation in Masonry. In the 
1820s alone, the Vatican issued three official statements condemning the order. 
Throughout the rest of the century the Church consistently reiterated! its posi- 
tion that it viewed Freemasonry as a dangerous enemy. Hostility between the 
Church and Masonry bubbled up at the lodge level during the r8ros. The 
Grand. Lodge received numerous reports from Catholic members complaining 
of persecution at the hands of priests. “The Pulpits and communion tables, 
the Grand Lodge reported, “teem with anathema’s [sic] against them [ Free- 
masons |.” ‘Taking a hard line against parishioners who belonged to the frater- 
nity, priests withheld the most important rites of Catholicism: baptism for the 
children of Masons, post-childbirth purification for their wives, and last rites 
for the dving. The Grand. Lodge also claimed that priests were attempting 
to squeeze information about Freemasonry out of vulnerable members. Only 
when a man renounced Freemasonry and provided information about Masonic 
practices did priests perform the soul-saving ceremonies. *? 

In 1814, with the hopes of redressing its members’ grievances, Grand Lodge 
officials decided to bring the situation to the attention of the highest-ranking 
Irish bishops. Writing to the Reverend Dr. O'Reilly, head of the Irish Church, 
they described “a most unexplained . . . and unjustifiable persecution with 
which numbers of our Brethren of the Roman. Catholic persuasion have been 
visited by the Pastors for no other cause whatsoever but the avowed one of their 
being Free Masons.” The Grand Lodge informed the bishop that priests, espe- 
cially in the North, were refusing to minister to members of the parishes who 
belonged to the fraternity. Not surprisingly, the Grand Lodge pointed out to 
the bishop that the British legislature had sanctioned their order and that the 
Prince Regent himself was a member. In language reflecting their increased 


emphasis on loyalism, they assured O'Reilly that Masonic obligations helped 
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strengthen the social compact and “bind [the citizen] more firmly and zealously 
to his King, his Country, and his God” Finally, Irish officials threatened to urge 
the other British grand lodges to make “the many and grievous vexations to 
which the Roman Catholic Brethren are exposed” a matter of parliamentary 
investigation. 

The communications with Roman Catholic officials and the appeals to the 
English Grand Lodge failed to produce the desired results, and the Grand. 
Lodge continued. to receive reports of persecution in subsequent decades. The 
situation for most of its Catholic members became unbearable. Church officials 
in Ireland were bound by Rome’s decisions and had to enforce the edicts against 
Freemasonry, which culminated in threats of excommunication against those 
who refused to renounce the brotherhood. As a consequence, Catholics left the 
fraternity in droves. Whole lodges were depleted. In 1819 the Grand Lodge 
discussed, reports “from several lodges relative to the persecution of Brethren of 
the Roman Catholick persuasion by their Priests.” The master of Lodge No. 445 
in County Westmeath wrote to the Grand Lodge in 1830 and inquired whether 
he should return the lodge warrant since “the members have all withdrawn thro’ 
the influence of Priests?’#! 

The priests’ actions against Freemasons were not the sole reason for Catho- 
lics’ departure from the fraternity. Sometimes lodges with predominantly Prot- 
estant memberships either forced Catholic members out or prevented Catholics 
from joining in the first place. For example, during the 1820s Lodge No. 424, in 
County Antrim, instituted. a rule requiring members and candidates to swear 
they had never “professed the Roman Catholic Religion? When the Grand 
Lodge became aware of the situation, it suspended several members of the 
lodge, ordered the questionable bylaw expunged, and required No. 424 to 
admit Catholics.4? But although the Grand Lodge had the power to monitor 
the regulations of lodges, it could not become involved in their mundane affairs 
nor oversee their unstated admissions policies. Moreover, what right-minded 
Catholic would venture into a lodge that had a reputation for anti-Catholic 
policies? Thus, over time more and more lodges forsook their ecumenical mis- 
sion and became exclusively Protestant arenas, a process that reflected the re- 
ligious stratification increasingly evident in Ireland during the 1820s. 

In the highly sectarian atmosphere of the 1820s, the fate of Irish Freema- 
sonry became intertwined with that most ardent champion of Protestant rights, 
the Orange Order. O’Connell’s campaign to win civil rights for his fellow Irish 
Catholics reinvigorated Orangeism, which had experienced a period of decline 


in the first part of the nineteenth century. Orange activities, particularly the 12 
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July parades commemorating the Battle of the Boyne, fed the siege mentality of 
Irish Protestants, who feared their privileges and liberties would evaporate if 
Irish Catholics achieved emancipation. They were also a source of constant 
concern for the authorities because processions inevitably inflamed community 
tensions and resulted in deadly clashes with Catholics, Another source of sectar- 
ianism and violence were the Ribbonmen, members of agrarian secret societies 
that fought for the rights of tenant farmers, protested against the payment of 
tithes, and challenged the Orangemen. In the summer of 1815, over a thousand 
Ribbonmen attacked a public house in Derry where Orangemen. and. Free- 
masons held lodge meetings. During the 182@s they stepped up their tactics of 
intimidation to push forward their anti-Protestant agenda. 

Apprehensive about these dangerous forces threatening the peace, the gov 
ernment attempted to defuse the Irish powder keg through coercive legislation. 
Between 1822 and. 1824 it suspended habeas corpus and passed. a series of 
insurrection. acts, including the 1823 Act for Preventing the Administering of 
Oaths, to try to restore stability. Such measures were designed to curb the 
activities of the Orange Order and the Ribbonmen, and, as it had in 1799 with 
the Unlawful Societies Act, Freemasonry was swept up in the commotion. Both 
Freemasonry and the Orange Order suspended their activities in August 1823. 
The circular letter informing Irish Masons of this action, which was published 
in several newspapers, indicated that the action was necessary even though 
Freemasons “invariably profess[¢]d unbounded allegiance to their Sovereign, 
fidelity to the Government, [and] obedience to the Laws.” That the govern- 
ment did not automatically extend the exemption secured in 1799 indicated that 
Freemasonry, at least in Ireland, had yet to prove its loyalist credentials. 

That fall, Grand Lodge officials worked to devise a strategy for getting Free- 
masonry back into the government’s favor and putting it on a sound legal 
footing. They decided to submit a petition to Parliament. It reached the House 
of Commons in carly 1824. In the petition the Freemasons described theirs as a 
charitable, benevolent, and peaceful institution whose lodges forbade the dis- 
cussion of political and religious matters. Naturally, they pointed out that the 
king and his male relations, as well as numerous members of the nobility and 
magistracy, belonged to their fraternity, Reminding the MPs that the govern- 
ment had exempted Freemasons from the Unlawful Societies Act, the peti- 
tioners assured them that they were “not yielding to any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects in loyalty to the Throne or in obedience to the Laws of the Realm.” 
Notably, Freemasonry’s supporters in Parliament emphasized the brother- 


hood’s potential for reconciling the differences between Ireland’s warring com- 
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munities. As a result of its efforts in Parliament, Irish Freemasonry became a 
legal institution again in June 1824. Yet the hiatus had exacted a cost on Irish 
Freemasonry: the Catholic Church was more adamantly opposed than ever, and 
many lodges never resumed meeting after the interruption. 

Freemasonry’s growing identification with Orangeism—as evident in: the 
issue of party processions — did not endear it to Catholics. Contrary to the prin- 
ciples and rules of the order, Masonic lodges had begun associating publicly with 
the Orange Order by marching in Orange processions, wearing Orange ribbons 
on their Masonic aprons, and playing Orange songs during their marches. The 
Grand Lodge took a firm stand against this behavior. As carly as 1822 it sus- 
pended a lodge “for walking in procession as Masons, and causing party tunes to 
be played to them, and also for walking with the Orangemen on the th of July” 
By the time it passed the 1824 ruling requiring a magistrate’s approval for a 
procession to take place, the Grand Lodge had suspended additional lodges over 
the issue. The matter put the Grand Lodge in a delicate situation. While it was 
receiving reports from the police concerning unauthorized processions and 
dealing with government prosecution of offenders to the peace, it also had. to 
confront complaints from lodges around Ireland about the strictures against 
marching. Some lodges even threatened to stop sending dues until they were 
allowed to hold processions whenever they chose. The Grand Lodge responded 
by banning processions altogether and thus found itself regularly punishing the 
many lodges and individuals that ignored the ban When the Grand Lodge felt 
sufficiently in control of the situation in 1831, it decided to restore to lodges 
their marching privileges, but once again its affairs became intertwined with 
those of the Orange Order. This was hardly surprising considering the degree of 
association between the two institutions. In 1835 Parliament opened an inves- 
tigation into the Orange Order. The Whigs who led the inquiry were suspicious 
of the order’s connection to certain members of the royal family, its political 
activities, and its presence in the army. The government decided, on the advice of 
the select committee, to ban the Orange Order and in early 1836 it dissolved. 

Although Irish Freemasons were anxious that they too would be subject to 
the ban, their loyal behavior had raised them above suspicion. Noting that 
“there is no country where the principles of our Order are more applicable than 
in Ireland? Leinster informed English authorities that he was proud to have 
preserved the rights of Irish Freemasons. He and his fellow Grand Lodge ofi- 
cers thanked Freemasonry’s advocates in Parliament and pledged to exert con- 
trol over insubordinate lodges. The Grand. Lodge took a series of steps to curb 


processions, In anticipation of the annual commemoration of St. John’s Day it 
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sent notices to all lodges, dispatched deputations to various parts of the country, 
and posted placards in towns, all warning that marching would not be tolerated. 
Despite the Grand Lodge’s efforts the government informed them that Free- 
masons continued to violate the ban against processions. The Grand Lodge 
finally got the situation in hand by launching a major investigation, cooperating 
with the police to get information on offending lodges, sending representatives 
to enforce its rulings, and suspending numerous lodges. In August 1838, for 
example, it canceled one lodge and suspended eighteen.*¢ 

But the Grand Lodge was fighting against an inexorable Orange tide. By the 
time it regained control, Irish Freemasonry had already lost much of its poten- 
tial to serve as a meeting ground for Protestants and Catholics. Its goal to serve 
as a neutral space further evaporated when Daniel O'Connell decided in 1837 to 
renounce his connections with the fraternity. In April of that year he wrote a 
letter to the editor of The Pilot. O'Connell explained that he had belonged to 
Lodge No. 189 in Dublin and had even served as its master, but he assured his 
readers that at the time he did not realize the Church forbade membership in the 
brotherhood. Once he became aware of the Church’s censure, he unequivocally 
renounced Freemasonry. Although he felt that Freemasonry had no evil tenden- 
cies, he explained that he strongly objected to the taking of oaths required for 
membership. Such oath taking, he remarked, “is alone abundantly sufficient to 
prevent any serious Christian from belonging to that body,“ 

The position of the Catholic Church, the government’s suspicions of Free- 
masonry, the obvious association between Freemasonry and Orangeism in 
many lodges, and the disavowal of Catholic Ireland’s cherished demagogue 
combined to compromise any appeal Freemasonry had to the Irish majority. An 
institution that had served in the late eighteenth century as a meeting ground 
for Protestants and Catholics had become, over four decades, an almost ex- 
clusively Protestant domain. As Roy Foster explains, both Freemasonry and 
Orangeism became “part of the social cement of Protestantism in the new era? 
Despite its ecumenical ideology and intentions, Freemasonry had contributed 


to the spread of sectarianism in Ireland. 


Freemason = Loyal Briton = Patriot 


The process by which a brotherhood with a history of radical associations 
aligned itself with the church-and-king establishment has much to add to our 


understanding of patriotism, loyalism, and nationalism at the turn of the nine- 
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teenth century. The current historiography consists of a sophisticated literature 


on patriotism and a few key works that focus on either loyalism or nationalism. 
This extensive historiography barely mentions Freemasonry, which is surpris- 
ing given that Freemasonry was the most popular association of the “respect- 
able classes” in eighteenth-century Britain, and, as demonstrated here, its mem- 
bers were engaged in patriotic activities and made regular expressions as loyalist 
Britons. Indeed, as we have seen, turn-of-the-century Freemasons would likely 
have considered themselves among the most patriotic subjects of the Hano- 
verian realm. The brotherhood’s transformation into a “stabilizing factor” be- 
tween the 1790s and the 1820s thus offers a window onto all three phenomena, 
allowing us to examine their interrelationship and suggesting the need to dis- 
tinguish much more explicitly and carefully their respective characteristics.” 

First, Freemasons’ response to the events of the 17808 and 179 can shed 
light on the differences between patriotism and loyalism as well as their relation- 
ship to one another. The differences are subtle but nonetheless important. 
Patriots, who identified with and fought for an abstraction (like a constitution 
or a nation), were found all along the political spectrum. In fact, many histo- 
rians have taken pains to demonstrate that the label “patriot” was contested 
vigorously between the mid-eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth century, when 
people of various political affiliations, including radicals, could and did claim to 
be “patriots?! Whereas patriotism was up for grabs, loyalism had a much more 
specific meaning, though it too could shift over time. Loyalists, who identified 
with a particular ruler, government, or party, were generally conservative sup- 
porters of the establishment and upholders of the existing political system. 
Patriotism was thus a more flexible concept: while we might discuss various 
kinds of patriotism. (radical, oppositional, loyalist), we would be hard-pressed 
to find, for example, “radical loyalism” pressing forward its agenda.*? 

In this case, Freemasons came to define their brand of patriotism in specifi- 
cally loyalist terms. To be a Freemason was to be a patriot; to be a patriot was 
to be a loyal Briton. Between the late 1780s and the 1820s, they pursued a 
deliberate strategy to impress upon the government and the public this asso- 
ciation (Freemason = loyal Briton = patriot). Their tactics included. encour- 
aging the involvement of the royal princes in the brotherhood, joining the 
chorus of loyal expressions to the king, and consolidating the authority of the 
grand lodges. Yet this was by no means just a top-down effort: evidence of 
loyalist addresses coming in from North America, the Caribbean, and India 


demonstrates the active participation of the Masonic rank-and-tile in this pro- 
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gram. Through these methods, metropolitan and colonial Freemasons posi- 


tioned themselves firmly as loyalists willing to support the narrow political elite 
governing the country. 

The history of Freemasonry in this period also allows us to gauge the extent 
to which the loyalist patriotism of Britons was genuinely felt or merely induced 
by government repression during the crucial decade of the 179es. Historians 
concur that although the label “patriot” was contested vigorously earlier in the 
century, the government, the king, and conservatives enjoyed a monopoly on 
patriotism during the 179es. Driven by fear of invasion, loyalty to the monarchy 
and the constitution, and pride in Britain’s fabulous naval victories, people 
rallied to the king and his government to an unprecedented degree. But histo- 
rians disagree about what led to this groundswell of conservative patriotism. 
One prominent school argues that conservative ideology, by force of its better, 
more practical, and more appealing arguments, triumphed over its radical coun- 
terpart. Because their arguments were less convincing and their political orga- 
nization less effective, radicals could not come close to gaining the kind of 
widespread support that greeted conservative loyalism. & Other historians have 
challenged this argument, which they call the “Dickinsonian consensus, by 
emphasizing the role of broader circumstances, and specifically government 
repression, in leading to the conservatives’ victory over radicals. 

The case of Freemasonry suggests that though government repression clearly 
affected how Freemasons behaved and responded to broader events, their con- 
servative loyalism was genuinely felt. Granted, the Unlawful Societies Act put 
Masons in a very uncomfortable position, and they had to act fast to avoid being 
swallowed up by the legislation. But by 1799 (when the act was passed), the 
grand lodges had already laid much of the groundwork to associate their broth- 
erhood with loyalism. They had joined the loyalist address movement of 1792-- 
93, even though their deliberations over whether Masonic rules allowed them 
to do so caused them to be a bit tardy in getting their address to the king. By 
+793 the Moderns could boast that the Prince of Wales was their grand master, 
while the Ancients could point to Prince Edward’s close associations with the 
brotherhood in the empire. Finally, the grand lodges themselves observed that 
they were living in “a time when nearly the whole mass of the people anxiously 
press[ ed] forward and offer fed] with one heart, and one voice, the most ani- 
mated testimonies of their attachment to [his] Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment.” Likewise, a Masonic orator proclaimed to assembled brethren that they 


were living in unprecedented times by exhorting: 


Perhaps the history of man no where affords us any information, of any 
period, like the present, of national unity in our national politics; .. . It 
is almost an undiscoverable mystery, that a nation, so averse to its present 
engagements of war and tumult, both from interest and. humanity of senti- 
ment, should almost universally unite to encourage, support, and continue, 
the utmost exertions of that, which naturally exhausts our wealth, draws 
rivers of tears from many of our fellow creatures eyes, and gives every dis- 


agreeable sensation to all the feelings of our national and Christian humanity. 


This Masonic address concluded with a prayer that reflected the brotherhood’s 
new priorities: “May this kingdom, gracious God, never want a Protestant 
prince to wear its crown, or to sway its sceptre; nor may our Order, by any 
species of disloyalty, forfeit its present high respectability, of being a valuable 
and honourable Society, for Royal Union?”5 

In responding to the dilemma into which the circumstances of revolution 
and war had put them, Freemasons arguably went further than the situation 
demanded. They not only complied with the government’s requirements for 
exemption from the Unlawful Societies Act (annually registering their mem- 
bers and reporting to the clerk of the peace), but also voluntarily underwent a 
profound ideological and institutional shift. Freemasons as Freemasons became 
public loyalists, and in so doing they abandoned a cardinal tenet of their order. 
They comforted themselves by assuming that acts and expressions of loyalty 
were not actually political. This allowed them to take other steps toward loyal- 
ism, like inventing the tradition that their institution had always been loyal and 
contributing, as a body, to the Patriotic Fund (“for the relief of the widows and 
families of those brave men who have fallen or may suffer in their country’s 
cause during the war”). But even these measures were deemed insufficient: 
British Freemasons added yet another dimension to their loyal program. They 
took upon themselves an evangelical mission, to cultivate loyalty in their fellow 
citizens. As the Modern Grand Lodge put it, Freemasons were “to labour, as far 
as their feeble powers may apply, in der/eating loyalty to the King and reverence 
to the inestimable fabric of the British Constitution? According to Claude 
Dénéchau, the French Canadian / Briton / Provincial Grand Master quoted ear- 
lier, membership in the brotherhood bound the brethren, “collectively and 
individually as far as our influence may extend among our fellow subjects, to 
inculcate principles of Loyalty to the King and obedience to His Laws.” A verse 
printed in a guide for Freemasons living in India during the early nineteenth 


century urged that Freemasonry offered a path to the fruits of Britishness: 
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YE free-born sons of Britain’s Isle, 
Attend while I the truth impart, 

And shew that you are in exile, 

Till science guides you by our art; 
Uncultivated paths you tread, 
Unlevelled, barren, and blindfold be, 
Till by a myst’ry you are led 


Into the Light of Masonry.°° 


Without Masonry, they would remain exiled from Britain’s liberty and civi- 
lization. 

The verse’s linking of Freemasonry with Britishness was quite typical of 
Masonic discourse in this period, a practice that allows us to look at one final 
historiographical issue: the nature of British national identity and, specifically, 
the place of the monarch (and thus loyalism) therein. In Britons, Linda Colley 
argues that during the two decades on either side of 1800 more people began to 
perceive of themselves as Britons, an identity that could be effectively grafted on 
to other Jocal or regional identities. The wars against Catholic France, the 
influence of Protestantism, the consolidation of the ruling class, the facelift of 
the monarchy, and the participation of ordinary men and women in the political 
life of the nation all contributed to a heightened sense of Britishness in this pe- 
riod. The rehabilitated monarchy was a crucial element of this process. George 
and his ministers worked hard to make the monarchy a successful “focus for 
patriotic celebration”: “Officially sponsored patriotic celebrations were thus 
made, as far as possible, identical with celebration of the king: 

Both the actions and the words of Freemasons lend support to Colley’s 
emphasis on the royalist (and thus loyalist) dimensions of turn-of-the-century 
patriotism.** Their language reflected the intensification of British national con- 
sciousness and demonstrated that loyalty to the monarch (and his family) was a 
fundamental component of the Britishness then under invention. Their cam- 
paign to court the royal family as actively engaged patrons of their brotherhood 
was a clear sign that they wanted to be associated with the House of Hanover. 
Moreover, the fact that they invariably mentioned the king or the Prince of 
Wales when they expressed their sentiments as Britons provides evidence of this 
feeling. Masonic sources are rife with examples. In 1793 the Premier Grand 
Lodge stated that it felt compelled to drop the rule against political statements 
and express their loyalty to the crown because their duty “as Britons” demanded 


it. The next year, Freemasons in Nova Scotia announced to Prince Edward that 
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they were firmly attached to “that excellent form of Government which is the 
peculiar blessing of a British subject” while at the same time they expressed their 
“unshaken loyalty to His Majesty, and zealous attachment to every branch of his 
Royal family? Commemorating George Is Jubilee in 1809, the Earl of Moira 
described how as “men and Britons” Freemasons enjoyed the fruits of George’s 
reign, including the extension of arts and sciences, a degree of national wealth 
“unexampled in history,’ and the “manly defiance of every foe” Finally, at a 
Masonic festival in Madras in July 1811, it was reported that when the Deputy 
Provincial Grand Master gave a toast to George III (“the Most Gracious and 
Beloved. Sovereign”), “the finest sensations of British patriotism glowed in the 
breast of every individual of the assembly” and that the whole event “was con- 
ducted in a manner highly patriotic and truly worthy of the Fraternity”? Thus, 
for Britons who belonged to Freemasonry, loyalism had become a reflex. The 
stamp of loyalty and Protestantism that came to characterize Freemasonry in the 


British Isles was thus also on display in the colonies, to which we now return. 


FIVE 


On the first day of March in 1824, the Calewita Gazette reported on 
the ceremony to lay the foundation stone for the New Hindoo 
College, then being erected for “the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment” of Britains Hindu “native subjects.” The event had been 
staged on the previous afternoon at four o’clock, when the Masonic 
lodges of the city gathered at the old Hindoo College in Bowba- 
zar to march in procession to the new building site in Potuldunga 
Square. Constables and soldiers were in attendance to monitor the 
crowd. of natives and Europeans that the Gazette described as “dense 
in the extreme.” High-ranking Masonic officials performed the ritual 
of consecrating the building site: they prayed, deposited coins of the 
reign into the stone, covered the cavity with an inscribed silver plate, 

lowered the stone into place, tested it with their symbolic tools, and 
anointed it with corn, oil, and wine. According to the report: “In 
the Square area stood the Brethren of the mystic Institution in their 
badges and jewels of ceremony listening bear-headed to the impres- 
sive invocation going on. As far as the eye could reach, it met Tiers 
above Tiers of human faces, the house tops in every direction being 
crowded to cramming by the natives anxious to have a view of the 
imposing scene. Behind the Brethren standing in square might be 
seen many 1 Ladies and gentlemen of the first res a ectability.” Brief 
speeches, greeted with applause, followed, and then the officers and 
lodges filed off to the tune of “God Save the ae Four months 


later, the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal performed a compara- 
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ble ceremony for the New Mahommedan. College, which was similarly dedi- 
cated to interrelated objectives of spreading civilization and securing collabora- 
tors. None of the thousands of Europeans and. Asians in attendance could 
doubt the Masonic order’s reputation for loyalty and respectability. The events 
were but two of countless carly-nineteenth-century Masonic ceremonies that 
evinced. the brotherhood’s role in building the empire —by simultancously 
helping construct its architecture and constitute its ruling establishment. 

The British Empire of the carly nineteenth century was a sprawling multi- 
cultural entity the likes of which the world had. never before seen. Though 
thirteen colonies had been lost to the Americans, the e oe e had expanded to 
even greater proportions with the development of the new colonies of Upper 
Canada, New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land 5 in the aftermath of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the acquisition of Trinidad, St. Lucia, British Guiana, Malta, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Cape. The forms of colonial governance were as 
diverse as the colonies themselves. The white settlement colonies of British 
North America were governed by oligarchies aptly described as “merchantocra- 

cies” The islands of the Caribbean remained in the hands of defensive, slave- 
oppressing plantocracies. The Indian Empire, once governed exclusively by the 
East India Company, was under the control of an evolving “company-state” 
that received increasing directions from the British government. Garrisons like 
Gibraltar and Malta experience direct military rule. Finally, autocratic governors 
representing the British crown enjoyed a monopoly of authority in the penal 
colonies of Australia, the Cape Colony, and various other crown colonies scat- 
tered around the globe. Despite vastly different governing arrangements, one 
common feature was the concentration of political power in the hands of an 
elite few, usually a governor and his appointed advisors.* 

With its well-established colonies and new territories, the British Empire was 
also comprised of populations of greater diversity than any previous empire 
British administrators faced the challenges of governing British settlers, slave 
populations, and indigenous peoples as varied as the Iroquois of North Amer- 
ica, the Marathas of central India, Australian Aborigines, and the Khoikhoi of 
the Cape. While historians generally acknowledge the complexities of the indig- 
enous societies that were under British sway, it seems casy to forget that the 
“British” who ran, defended, and populated the empire were also an increasingly 
diverse group in this period. The massive migration wave that took 22.6 million 
Britons outof the British Isles by 1914 had its origins in the migration streams of 
the 18108. British people were not only making their way along well-traveled 


routes to established colonial capitals like Halifax, Calcutta, and Cape Town but 
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also into the colonial interiors.* The period also witnessed a shift in the class 
dynamics of the British Empire. The growing demands of colonial administra- 
tion, trade, and military service combined with private initiatives to expand the 
imperial middle class. These demographic movements took place in close inter- 
play with the shift in the economic basis of imperialism from mercantilism to 
free trade, a shift that clearly reflected middle-class interests. 

Back in Britain, the move toward free trade was but part of a series of moral, 
political, and economic victories that revealed the growing consciousness and in- 
fluence of the middle class. The work of Leonore Davidoff and Catherine Hall 
has demonstrated how the “middling sorts” of the eighteenth century were trans- 
formed into an assertive middle class that developed a distinctive culture and 
defended its interests during the first half of the nineteenth century. Their analy- 
sis focuses on the crucial role of early Victorian domestic ideology in bringing 
unity to the middle class and separating it from their social betters and inferiors.* 
Armed. with deeply held attitudes concerning the proper places of men and 
women, religious enthusiasm, and profits gained from industry and empire, the 
middle class spearheaded the campaigns for abolition, the improvement of so- 
ciety, and parliamentary reform. The latter, achieved in the Reform Act of 1832, 
brought middle-class men into a power-sharing arrangement with traditional 
elites while leaving working-class men and all women out in the cold. Thanks to 
the work of Hall and others, our understanding of middle-class construction and 
experience is beginning to approach that of the aristocracy and the working class, 
groups that have long captured the attention of British social historians. 

Even though some social historians of Britain have begun factoring the 
empire into the equation and historians of particular colonies have. certainly 
examined questions of class, the literature on what we might call “the new 
imperial social history” is very much in its infancy. As David Cannadine asserts 
in Ornamentalism, “There has never been an authoritative social history of the 
empire?” Rather than claiming to offer such a history, this chapter uses Freema- 
sonry to suggest ways to think about the issues of class formation, social mobil- 
ity, and class relations across the nineteenth-century empire. Evidence from a 
range of distinct colonial contexts — Nova Scotia, Bermuda, New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land, India, Lower Canada, Upper Canada, and the Cape 
Colony — reveals that the brotherhood performed similar functions and Free- 
masons shared similar goals and preoccupations across the empire. First, Ma- 
sons carefully cultivated their reputation as members of a loyal and respect- 
able institution that was closely connected with imperial elites. This identity 


was constantly displayed in public ceremonies for all to see. But because of 
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Charles Aburrow, Deputy District Grand Master of the Transvaal, laving the foundation 
stone of the new temple for Royal George Lodge at Krugersdorp, Transvaal, 29 October 


1898 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand I _odge of England). 


Freemasonry’s associations with established elites, it also attracted rising men, 
especially in the settlement colonies. To accompany their new fortunes, social 
climbers sought more elusive commodities that required skillful negotiation to 
attain: status, respectability, and political power. Freemasonry helped them ac- 
quire these and, in so doing, played an instrumental role in constituting the 
colonial ruling establishment at a crucial moment in its expansion, during the 
period from the 1800s through the 18408. Finally, at the same time it facilitated 
the broadening of colonial elites, Freemasonry also played an important regulat- 
ing function. The remarkably fluid social environments of the early-nineteenth- 
century settlement colonies produced anxieties on the part of established power 
brokers, the newly prominent, and rising men, and led to contests over men’s 
claims to status and power. Colonial Freemasons deployed various strategies, 
particularly the subtle use of the discourse of respectability, to balance their 
institution’s claims to inclusiveness with their desire for it to remain exclusive. 
In this way, as historian James Melton acutely observes, Freemasonry “estab- 


lished new criteria of social distinction that accentuated the gap between the 
8 


propertied and the unpropertied even while it reduced the distance between. the 


nobility and the middle classes." 


Men of Prominence 


In 1819 a Mason residing in Nova. Scotia noted that “Masonry in this Province 
has ever been conducted by persons of the most respectable characters; and.... 
those who have had the direction and management of public affairs have gener- 
ally been zealous and active in promoting its growth?” His assessment applied 
to other parts of the world that had been part of the empire since the 1760s or 
earlier, namely Bermuda, several West Indian colonies, Lower Canada, and 
Bengal. Whether operating in a plantocracy, a merchantocracy, or a company- 
state, Freemasonry had developed a reputation as an institution patronized by 
those in power and useful to those who aspired to prominence. Its very public 
presence had long received the sanction of colonial governors, who appreciated 
the usefulness of Masonic venues and beneficial effect of Masonic ceremonies 
on the societies in their charge. 

In the Caribbean and North America, the brotherhood had succeeded in 
achieving a solid reputation due to its associations with the army, the oversight 
provided by provincial grand lodges, the active participation of leading citi- 
zens, and government patronage. These factors were typically interdependent: 
if there were no provincial grand lodge to oversee local Masons, leading citizens 
might shy away from participating; if leading citizens took part in Masonry, 
metropolitan authorities were more likely to set up a provincial grand lodge. 
Regardless of local circumstances, Masonry’s historic connection with the army 
did ensure the brotherhood’s association with the upper ranks, especially in 
important military bases like Bermuda and Halifax and in cities conquered from 
other imperial powers, like Quebec. Regimental lodges had regularly cycled 
through all three places, and the participation of officers contributed to the 
esteem in which the brotherhood was held. 

The relationship between military officers, colonial governors, and. local 
elites was evident in turn-of-the-century Bermuda. An Irish military lodge at- 
tached to the 47th Regiment held private meetings and participated in Masonic 
church services and festivals on the island between 1783 and 1801. It also helped 
set up the first civilian lodge. Bermuda Lodge No. 507, established on the 
western coast of the island in 1793, was identified as the lodge of “a num- 
ber of the first and most respectable characters in the Government,” includ- 


ing Henry Tucker, the lodge’s first master, who served as “President” of Ber- 
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muda four times between 1796 and 1806. Men of preminence on the other side 
of the island, in St. George, sought to establish a second civilian lodge in 1797. 
The prime mover behind this lodge was John Van Norden, a Loyalist who had 
lived in New Jersey and Nova Scotia (where he had been a master of Windsor 
Lodge No. 13) before arriving in Bermuda in 1796 to take up a naval post. Van 
Norden and seven other prominent Bermudians successfully applied to the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland for a warrant, and St. George’s Lodge No. 266 came 
into being in May 1798. Flourishing in the early nineteenth century, the lodge 
worked under the sanction of the government. In 1812 Governor James Cock- 
burn granted it a plot of land for a Masonic hall. Van Norden, who was by then 
both mayor of St. George and Provincial Grand Master, conducted the build- 
ing’s foundation stone laying ceremony. But the lodge outgrew its premises, 
and, just three years later, the governor deeded the former Sessions House to 
the lodge for the yearly rental of one peppercorn.® 

Likewise, in Nova Scotia, Masonry’s close connection with the military and 
governing elites — frequently put on public display — ensured that it was viewed 
as a respectable and officially sanctioned body. Since the earliest days of British 
settlement, Freemasonry had enjoyed the patronage of Nova Soctia’s “principal 
inhabitants?” Governors Edward Cornwallis and Charles Lawrence headed the 
First Lodge of Nova Scotia in the 1750s. In 1751, the two lodges in Halifax 
decided to observe St. John’s Day “with the usual pomp” (though mourning 
the recent death of the Prince of Wales) by walking in procession first to the 
Governor’s House and then to St. Paul's Church. During the next decade and a 
half, Jonathan Belcher, Chief Justice, legislative councilor, and later lieutenant 
governor, led the brotherhood as Provincial Grand Master for the Ancients. 
Belcher’s death and the outbreak of the American War interrupted the progress 
of the Craft, but in 1784, as Loyalists began flocking to Nova Scotia, the Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge was revived.? 

Leading citizens and imperial officials were at the helm of Nova Scotian 
Masonry for the next four decades. John George Pyke, Provincial Grand Master 
from 1784 to 1785 (and again from 1811 to 1820), was one of the original 
settlers of Halifax. He was a prosperous merchant, legislative assemblyman, and 
police magistrate who saw the renewal of the Provincial Grand Lodge as the 
“means of cementing us in the bonds of peace and brotherly love” and making 
“our universal charity and benevolence ... conspicuous.” Within two years, 
Pyke and his fellow officers set up ten lodges in Loyalist settlements throughout 
Nova Scotia. Though effective and diligent, Pyke lacked the high social standing 


of other Freemasons in Halifax at the time, namely the governor, John Parr, 
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Men of Prominence 


In 1819 a Mason residing in Nova Scotia noted that “Masonry in this Province 
has ever been conducted by persons of the most respectable characters; and... 
those who have had the direction and management of public affairs have gener- 
ally been zealous and active in promoting its growth.” His assessment applied 
to other parts of the world that had been part of the empire since the 1760s or 
earlier, namely Bermuda, several West Indian colonies, Lower Canada, and 
Bengal. Whether operating in a plantocracy, a merchantocracy, or a company- 
state, Freemasonry had developed a reputation as an institution patronized by 
those in power and useful to those who aspired to prominence. Its very public 
presence had long received the sanction of colonial governors, who appreciated 
the usefulness of Masonic venues and beneficial effect of Masonic ceremonies 
on the societies in their charge. 

In the Caribbean and North America, the brotherhood had succeeded in 
achieving a solid reputation due to its associations with the army, the oversight 
provided by provincial grand lodges, the active participation of leading citi- 
zens, and government patronage. These factors were typically interdependent: 
if there were no provincial grand lodge to oversee local Masons, leading citizens 
might shy away from participating; if leading citizens took part in Masonry, 
metropolitan authorities were more likely to set up a provincial grand lodge. 
Regardless of local circumstances, Masonry’s historic connection with the army 
did ensure the brotherhood’s association with the upper ranks, especially in 
important military bases like Bermuda and Halifax and in cities conquered from 
other imperial powers, like Quebec. Regimental lodges had regularly cycled 
through all three places, and the participation of officers contributed to the 
esteem in which the brotherhood was held. 

The relationship between military officers, colonial governors, and local 
elites was evident in turn-of-the-century Bermuda. An Irish military lodge at- 
tached to the 47th Regiment held private meetings and participated in Masonic 
church services and festivals on the island between 1783 and 1801. It also helped 
set up the first civilian lodge. Bermuda Lodge No. 509, established on the 
western coast of the island in 1793, was identified as the lodge of “a num- 
ber of the first and most respectable characters in the Government? includ- 


ing Henry Tucker, the lodge’s first master, who served as “President” of Ber- 
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muda four times between 1796 and 1806. Men of prominence on the other side 
of the island, in St. George, sought to establish a second civilian lodge in 1797. 
The prime mover behind this lodge was John Van Norden, a Loyalist who had 
lived in New Jersey and Nova Scotia (where he had been a master of Windsor 
Lodge No. 13) before arriving in Bermuda in 1796 to take up a naval post. Van 
Norden and seven other prominent Bermudians successfully applied to the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland for a warrant, and St. George’s Lodge No. 266 came 
into being in May 1798. Flourishing in the carly nineteenth century, the lodge 
worked under the sanction of the government. In 1812 Governor James Cock- 
burn granted it a plot of land for a Masonic hall. Van Norden, who was by then 
both mayor of St. George and Provincial Grand Master, conducted the build- 
ing’s foundation stone laying ceremony. But the lodge outgrew its premises, 
and, just three years later, the governor deeded. the former Sessions House to 
the lodge for the yearly rental of one peppercorn.§ 

Likewise, in Nova Scotia, Masonry’s close connection with the military and 
governing elites — frequently put on public display —ensured. that it was viewed 
as a respectable and officially sanctioned body. Since the earliest days of British 
settlement, Freemasonry had enjoyed the patronage of Nova Soctia’s “principal 
inhabitants.” Governors Edward Cornwallis and Charles Lawrence headed the 
First Lodge of Nova Scotia in the 17508. In 1751, the two lodges in Halifax 
decided to observe St. John’s Day “with the usual pomp” (though mourning 
the recent death of the Prince of Wales) by walking in procession first to the 
Governor’s House and then to St. Paul’s Church. During the next decade and a 
half, Jonathan Belcher, Chief Justice, legislative councilor, and later lieutenant 
governor, led the brotherhood as Provincial Grand Master for the Ancients. 
Belcher’s death and the outbreak of the American War interrupted the progress 
of the Craft, but in 1784, as Loyalists began flocking to Nova Scotia, the Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge was revived.? 

Leading citizens and imperial officials were at the helm of Nova Scotian 
Masonry for the next four decades. John George Pyke, Provincial Grand Master 
from 1784 to 1785 (and again from 1811 to 1820), was one of the original 
settlers of Halifax. He was a prosperous merchant, legislative assemblyman, and 
police magistrate who saw the renewal of the Provincial Grand Lodge as the 
“means of cementing us in the bonds of peace and brotherly love” and making 
“our universal charity and benevolence ... conspicuous.” Within two years, 
Pyke and his fellow officers set up ten lodges in Loyalist settlements throughout 
Nova Scotia. Though effective and diligent, Pyke lacked the high social standing 


of other Freemasons in Halifax at the time, namely the governor, John Parr, 
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who had served as an officer in the 20th Foot between 1745 and 1776. Called up 
from retirement due to the influx of Loyalists, he became governor in 1782 and 
was installed as the Provincial Grand Master in 178s. A contemporary history 
reported Parr as showing “a friendly disposition to promote the honour and 
welfare of the Craft? Speaking at Parr’s installation, the prominent Loyalist 
Reverend Joshua Weeks observed that local Masons had “unanimously chosen 
the first personage in the Province to be their Grand Master, that he who 
governs them as subjects, may govern them as brethren.” Parr’s willingness to 
serve, according to Weeks, united Masons in the colony and rendered his au- 
thority “more respected??? Parr continued in both offices until his death in 
1791, when local lodges marched at his funeral. 

A fellow Irishman and close advisor to Parr, Richard Bulkeley took over as 
Provincial Grand Master (and interim administrator of the colony) in. 1792. 
Like Parr, he embodied the link between Freemasonry, the army, and the colo- 
nial service: he was an officer in the 45th Foot, an original settler of Halifax, a 
founding member of the first lodge, and a lifelong colonial administrator who 
served thirteen governors as provincial secretary and in various other positions. 
It was during Bulkeley’s administration that Prince Edward was in residence in 
Halifax. As we have seen, he associated publicly with the brotherhood when he 
laid the foundation stone of Halifax’s first Masonic hall in 1800. Governor John 
Wentworth, who had arrived with the Loyalists in 1783, attended the ceremony 
in his capacity as master of Royal Nova Scotia Regiment Lodge. Maintaining 
the brotherhood’s longstanding tradition of being associated with Government 
House, Wentworth became Provincial Grand Master in 1802. He did much to 
build Nova Scotia into a loyal British enclave. His departure for England in 
81% necessitated the identification of a successor. Former Grand Master Pyke 
agreed to serve. Under his watch, the brotherhood performed a foundation 
stone laying ceremony for the Province House (1811), publicly celebrated Nel- 
son’s victories over the French, and distributed assistance to the veterans of the 
War of 1812—all of which helped Freemasonry maintain its reputation for 
loyalty and respectability. But Pyke encountered difficulties in dealing with the 
recently formed United Grand Lodge of England, and on three occasions dur- 
ing his second term local brethren tried to secure a more prominent brother as 
their leader, first Attorney General Richard Uniacke, then Governor James 
Kempt (who turned. out not to be a Mason), and finally Governor George 
Ramsay (Lord Dalhousie). Uniacke and Dalhousie refused for fear of ruffling 
Pyke’s feathers, though the latter did associate publicly with the brethren when, 


for example, he laid the foundation stone of Dalhousie College in 1820. By the 
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end of Pyke’s tenure, Freemasonry had enjoyed a seventy-year association with 
Nova Scotia’s most powerful men. It was this illustrious history that, as we will 
see, made the appointment of a former tanner to the office of provincial grand 
master in 1820 controversial. 

Long-running connections with the military and local elites were thus very 
important for putting Freemasonry above reproach and suspicion, but the atti- 
tude of a colony’s governor had an especially profound effect on its fortunes. A 
comparative examination of Freemasonry’s position in the fledgling colony of 
New South Wales and the solidified Indian empire at the turn of the nineteenth 
century clearly demonstrates the impact of official sponsorship on the brother- 
hood’s position. in local contexts. The British. settlement at New South Wales 
had. been in existence for less than a decade when local Masons attempted to set 
up a lodge. In £797 the Irish Grand Lodge received a petition from George Kerr, 
Peter Farrell, and Ger. Black “praying for a War[ran]t to be held in the South 
Wales Corps serving at Port Jackson in NSW.” Though no lodge was working in 
New South Wales, the colonial authorities had just licensed James Larra, a 
Jewish emancipist (a convict whose terms had expired but faced an uncertain 
social status), to build a tavern, The Freemason’s Arms, in Parramatta. Despite 
apparent interest, the Grand. Lodge deferred the matter indetinitely.!? Irish 
officials likely hesitated to grant the petition because, given the government's 
increasing suspicion about the associations between Masonic lodges and the 
United Irishmen, Freemasonry’s position in Ireland was tenuous. Grand Lodge 
authorities certainly did not want to risk alarming the government by spreading 
Irish Freemasonry in its radical guises to an insecure new colony on the edge of 
the known world. Moreover, they probably knew very little about the settle- 
ment’s status, let alone the prospects for Freemasonry there. 

Given the unique social geography of the colony, the brotherhood’s pros- 
pects were not nearly as good as in other parts of the empire. Male convicts had 
been arriving since 1788, females since 1789; they constituted the majority of 
the Europeans present. The governor, who oversaw a growing population of 
convicts, Aborigines, military personnel, and maritime sojourners, enjoyed 
complete executive power. But he faced challenges from many quarters. The 
three men who petitioned the Irish Grand Lodge in 1797 were members of the 
New South Wales Corps, which had been raised and dispatched by the British 
government in 1789 to oversee convicts and maintain order in the colony. 
Emerging from the earliest days when the colony was engaged in a basic strug- 
gle for survival, the Corps had become, by 179s, the primary military, eco- 


nomic, and political force in the colony. Officers of the Corps amassed substan- 
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tial landholdings, dominated the judicial system, and made huge profits by 
monopolizing the rum trade and all imported spirits. Rum became a form of 
currency, paid to laborers in exchange for their services. Their ram monopoly 
thus allowed the Corps to control the nascent colonial economy during the 
administrations of the colony’s second and third governors. The third, Philip 
King, arrived in 1800 to find the economy starting to diversify but the Corps still 
firmly entrenched. The society he encountered was also starkly stratified: colo- 
nial officials and Corps officers at the top, convicts at the bottom, and a small 
number of free settlers and emancipists wedged in the middle. 

Both metropolitan developments and the local state of affairs led Governor 
King to be wary of Freemasonry. In 1803 “several officers of his Majesty’s ships 
Glatton and Buffalo, together with some respectable inhabitants,” petitioned 
Governor King to meet as a Masonic lodge. He refused the request. The men, 
including the wealthy Irish transportee Sir Henry Browne Hayes, ignored this 
instruction and held a clandestine lodge meeting at the public house of Thomas 
Whittle, an NCO in the New South Wales Corps. Catching wind of the meet- 
ing, the governor sent troops to break it up. A contemporary colonist recorded 
in his diary: “May 22nd, 1803.— A number of Masons, meeting at the house of 
Sergeant Whittel, in Sydney were arrested, and, after serious report, were dis- 
charged as having no willful intention to disturb the peace.” Naval officers and 
local inhabitants attempted to hold another lodge meeting aboard a ship in the 
harbor, but King suppressed. that meeting as well. Hayes was convicted and sen- 
tenced to further transportation (to Van Dieman’s Land), though the govern- 
ment decided not to enforce his sentence, perhaps because of his status as a 
gentleman.}? 

Either unaware of or unconvinced by the concerted efforts of Freemasons in 
the British Isles and other parts of the empire to align the fraternity with the 
forces of loyalty and respectability, King associated the brotherhood with radi- 
calism and troublemaking. He might have been concerned about Frecmasonry's 
implication in the "Ninety Eight, since most of the 780 Irish the colony received 
between 1800 and 1802 were political prisoners. Another concern was the pos- 
sibility of the French recruiting disaffected Irishmen to help oust the British 
from New South Wales. King might also have seen a Masonic lodge as an 
internal political threat. Historian Alan Atkinson suggests that “such a lodge 
would have been a ritual meeting ground for the men among Sydney’s elite, 
including soldiers like himself Whittle], adding even further to the town’s 
political voice.” Whatever his reasons, King issued a General Order, published 


in the Sydney Gazette on 22 May 1803, officially banning Masonic meetings. If he 
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refused to acknowledge Freemasonry’s growing reputation for loyalism, he was 
nonetheless well aware of the brotherhood’s popularity. King informed. the 
Colonial Undersecretary that “every soldier and other person would have been 
made a Freemason, had not the most decided means been taken to prevent it?” 
Thus, because it had not received the governor’s support, Freemasonry could 
not become established during the carly decades of the colony’s existence. It 
would take the arrival of a sympathetic governor — one who also happened to 
be a Freemason — for the brotherhood to flourish in New South Wales. 

While a governor’s approval was required for Freemasonry to take root in 
Australia, in India a governor’s active participation in Freemasonry could make 
a significant difference in its fortunes from year to year. By the early nineteenth 
century, Freemasonry had enjoyed a long-running presence on the subconti- 
nent. As we have seen, company servants (both civil and military) and mer- 
chants became Masons. Native and foreign inhabitants of the metropolises of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay regularly witnessed public Masonic activities 
and read about them in the local press. To be sure, the fertunes of Masonry 
ebbed and flowed with the shifting pace of local politics, metropolitan direc- 
tives, and imperial affairs in general. In 1803 a local Mason had reported that the 
“war in which our Government is engaged, with the Marathas, has been the 
cause of the temporary interruption to several of our subordinate lodges on this 
coast. I Yet the same wars that brought a temporary suspension in Masonic 
activity also ultimately led to the extension of Freemasonry into new parts of the 
subcontinent as first the East India Company and then the British Raj advanced 
during the nineteenth century, 

High-ranking officials like governors-general Cornwallis and Wellesley had 
associated with Freemasonry in India at the end of the eighteenth century, but 
during the administration of Francis Rawdon-Hastings (then Earl of Moira, 
later Marquess of Hastings) the relationship between Freemasonry and the 
governing authorities became highly symbiotic. As we have seen, Moira was 
one of the most prominent Freemasons in England. In 1813 he completed a 
twenty-three-year term as English Grand Master, in which capacity he had 
achieved Freemasonry’s exemption from the Unlawful Societies Act and the 
union between the Ancients and Moderns, Thanks to his administration, Free- 
masonry was well on its way to solidifying its reputation as a loyal, respectable 
institution supported by the government. His close friend and Masonic brother 
the Prince of Wales helped him secure the appointment as governor general of 
Bengal and commander-in-chief of India. The English Grand Lodge hosted a 


magnificent gala in honor of his service to the Craft on the eve of his departure. 


Six royal dukes and dozens of other prominent Masons took part in the fes- 


tivities, which included a public ceremony — with ladies in attendance —and a 
Grand Lodge meeting and banquet. 

Moira’s appointment to high office did not lessen his commitment to Free- 
masonry, which was in evidence even, before he arrived in India. His transport 
stopped off at the Isle of France (Mauritius), captured from the French in 1810. 
He toured all parts of the verdant island and rested in preparation for the finalleg 
of the trip. Yet he did not take a break from his Masonic duties. On 19 August 
Moira presided over a Masonic procession and ceremony to lay the “first stone 
of the re-edification” of the Catholic Cathedral of Port Louis, which French 
residents sympathetic to the Revolution had destroyed in the 1790s. Moira 
recorded in his journal that he had inspected the French lodges on the island 
prior to the ceremony and then, after a public procession, “laid the stone with all 
the solemnity that could make this act impressive: Noting the positive impact 
the event had on the French residents, he expressed his “great satisfaction to have 
officiated on this occasion.” Moira probably considered such performances wel- 
come preparation for the role awaiting him in India, where, in addition to 
serving as governor general, he would also take on the mantle of “Acting Grand 
Master of the Most Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons in and over the whole of India and the Islands in the Indian seas 

Moira’s administration (1813-23) marked some important shifts in the na- 
ture of British rule. He was the first governor to administer India after the East 
India Company Charter Act of 1813 had scaled back the monopoly of the 
company and opened India to missionaries. He pursued land and. educational 
reforms and. also instituted freedom of the press. Through wars with the Gur- 
khas in Nepal (1814-16) and the Marathas in central India (1816), he brought 
immense swaths of territory under British rule; he also sent fellow Mason 
Stamford Raffles to purchase Singapore in 1819. As Britain’s presence on the 
subcontinent solidified, increasing numbers of Britons made their way to India 
as soldiers, administrators, traders, evangelizers, and professionals. The social 
composition of Masonic lodges in the early 18608 reflected the growing diver- 
sity of this population. Once in India, Lord Moira observed that Freemasonry 
was a “Body spread throughout all classes of Society,” a fairly accurate assess- 
ment, as long as one understood “all classes of Society” to mean British army 
personne! and resident European males. For example, Madras’s Lodge Perfect 
Unanimity was composed of civil servants, advocates, merchants, attorneys, and 
army officers, as well as a chaplain, surgeon, member of council, deputy com- 


mercial resident, master of the ceremonies, and secretary. e 
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Like British North American Masons who eagerly accepted the leadership of 
prominent brethren, Masons in Bengal rejoiced at having an illustrious Mason 
in their midst. They realized Moira’s presence would reflect positively on the 
brotherhood in their part of the empire. Evidence of Moira’s commitment to 
Masonrycame within a month of his arrival, when he constituted anewlodgein 
Calcutta, appropriately named “the Moira, Freedom and Fidelity Lodge.” It 
soon boasted thirty-eight members. Moira welcomed opportunities to appear 
with the brotherhood. He received a deputation of local Masons in conjunction 
with a public levee at Government House in December 1813. As it did with all 
Masonic events, the Calcutta Gazette reported on the reception. At nine o’clock, 
120 members of the Calcutta lodges marched into the appointed room and sat 
on crimson velvet cushions. The lodges’ officers then “filfed] in a semicircle in 
front of His Lordship, who, decorated with the superb Masonic Lodges in 
England and various other jewels of the higher orders of Masonry, stood. with 
his personal Staff” Members of the Provincial Grand Lodge, “as British Masons 
glorying in the mild and beneficient principles of our ancient and. honourable 
institution” welcomed Moira and. observed that his arrival portended “the 
highest prospects of encouragement and protection.” The self-described “re- 
spectable body of Free Masons” then turned their attention to their new “Pa- 
troness of the Craft of India? Lady Moira. They did not fail to remind the 
audience that Countess Moira’s grandfather, the fourth Earl of Loudon, had 
served as the English Grand Master in 1736. They expressed joy that “in your 
happy union with the Earl of Moira, the finest springs of our sublime institution 
have joined together in an ample current, to spread more widely, the luxuriant 
tide of benevolence, generosity, charity and social affection? She graciously 
accepted the Masons’ “flattering mark of . . . good will???” 

The lodges’ sanguinity was not misplaced — during Moira’s time in India, 
Freemasonry experienced a revival and solidified its reputation as a loyal and re- 
spectable brotherhood. One of the toasts at a Masonic banquet in 1813 referred 
to “the flourishing state of the Royal Art in Bengal.” The city’s most prominent 
lodge (Industry and Perseverance), which had ceased meeting between 1863 
and. 1812, welcomed six initiates and one joining member in 1813. Moira re- 
suscitated the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal under the Hon. Archibald 
Seton (Resident of Delhi and shortly thereafter governor of Penang, 1811— 
12), though Moira himself did not participate in its day-to-day affairs. He 
also instructed local Masons to pay “a rigid attention to the established forms 
[rituals and procedures |” because “the uniformity of observances in Masonic 


Lodges satisfies all Governments that they are safe?’ 
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Like his counterparts in other parts of the empire, Moira believed that Ma- 
sonry served several useful purposes in the colonial setting. Moira reflected on 
his role in encouraging the Royal Artin India as he was preparing to depart for 
England in 1822. He acknowledged that he had. always “felt a lively interest in 
the promotion of what I believe to be a highly beneficial Society” He viewed 
Freemasonry as a civilizing agent which had, in an earlier age, helped rescue 
Europe from “semi-barbarism.” Its primary lesson was that “throughout the 
necessary gradations in a community, and amid the unavoidable destructions 
arising from talents or property, man was still the Brother of Man” This ideal of 
brotherhood and its corollaries (faith, charity, and loyalty), Moira asserted, 
had certainly influenced his actions as governor: “The doctrine imbibed in the 
Lodge became the rule of action for the man of might in his public sphere, and 
his example disseminated the principles of humanity and justice to the utmost 
extent of the circle” His participation in the brotherhood, he concluded, had 
helped him relieve “the despotism, the ferocity, the degradation of manhood in 
the Asiatic regions where no casual ray of Masonry has ever pierced the gloom.” 
‘To bid farewell to their leader, Calcutta Masons marched in procession to Gov- 
ernment House where, observed by 800 people, they presented him with an 
address. A few weeks later, Lord and Lady Moira attended the St. John’s Day 
service at the Cathedral Church of Bengal and were feted at a banquet at the 
Town Hall, which was specially decorated with transparencies depicting Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.” 

Moira’s departure did lead to a temporary downturn in Masonry’s fortunes 
in Bengal, but by the 1820s it was clear that the brotherhood had taken up 
a conspicuous place beside the company-state in the growing movement to 
spread. British civilization through India. It regularly played a key role in the 
ceremonial life of the raj as it established institutions aimed at the betterment of 
the native population. In 1824 Calcutta Masons performed foundation. stone 
laying ceremonies for the New Hindoo College and the New Mahommedan 
College (described at the beginning of this chapter). Speeches on both occa- 
sions revealed Freemasons’ belief that their institution could contribute to the 
interventionist policies of new Utilitarianism-inspired governors. John Pascal 
Larkins, East India Company merchant, shipowner, and Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter, proclaimed: “We have the gratification of adding this evening another stone 
to the Grand Arch of Moral Improvement... and let us implore the Almighty 
Architect of the Universe to bless the structure which is about to be raised for 
the diffusion of knowledge.” Institutions like schools, consecrated by British 


— 


Freemasons, he observed, would help raise “the Native Inhabitants” from “the 
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state of moral degradation into which the greater mass of the people confessedly 
are sunk” to “that state of amelioration, to which the efforts now making for 
their improvement must necessarily lead” The Calcutta Gazette congratulated 
the Masons on pulling off a scene that. conveyed the “gratifying appearance of 
perfect union between the European and Native population of this City?” 
Meanwhile, in Madras, local brethren also went about their Masonic busi- 
ness: attending regular lodge mectings, observing St. John’s Days, practic- 
ing charity, and consecrating new buildings (in 1823 they marched in proces- 
sion to “Black Town” where they laid the foundation stone of a Male Orphan 
Asylum) 2 Growing sporadically, Madras Masonry did not enjoy the patron- 
age of a prominent brother until Lord Elphinstone arrived on the scene as 
governor of Madras in 1837. Membership in the oldest and most prestigious 
lodge, Lodge Perfect Unanimity, reached 102 in 1838; Elphinstone became 
Provincial Grand Master in 1840, and lodges began to multiply. One sign of 
prosperity was the decision to build a Masonic Temple. A fundraising campaign 
quickly amassed 14,000 rupees (including a Soo rupee pledge from the gover- 
nor). As had been the case in Bermuda, the government granted a building site, 
and on 24 June 1839, Elphinstone laid the foundation stone. London’s Free- 
masons Quarterly Review monitored its progress and soon reported that “the 
Masonic Temple which has been gradually rising on the beach near Capper’s, 
St. Thome, has of late assumed a peculiarly neat and imposing aspect as regards 
its exterior. To the masonic zeal of Lord Elphinstone we are much indebted’? 
When it was completed, Madras Masons used the site for their annual ball, 
which was “well known to the ladies of this presidency, for its brilliancy, and the 
gallant attention ever shown to them by the Brethren on this occasion”? As in 
other parts of the empire, the brotherhood had secured the sanction of the 
government, was patronized by important officials, and was instrumental in 
ceremonies and events designed to impress - upon local inhabitants as well as 


British women — the power of Britain and its empire builders. 


Social Climbing in British North America 


The eagerness with which men like Dalhousie, Moira, and Elphinstone partici- 
pated in Freemasonry enabled the brotherhood to maintain a reputation as a 
Joyal, respectable, and well-connected institution. Its associations with men 
of prominence —local elites as well as high-ranking military and government 
officials made it attractive to men of more humble origins who had found 


material success in the colonies and craved status and power to accompany it. In 


lodge meetings, rising men became the brethren of prominent and powerful 
citizens. Their participation in the brotherhood might help them get contracts, 
secure promotions, or win elections. Some of Masonry’s respectability could 
evenrub off on them. 

What gave rising men the confidence that they could join such a brother- 
hood was Freemasonry’s claim to embrace not only men of various religious, 
political, and national backgrounds, but also men from across the social spec- 
trum. As Margaret Jacob succinctly puts it, Masonry was designed to operate as 
“a social nexus that bridged profound class differences“ Contemporaries made 
similar observations. The radical politician and prominent Freemason Lord 
Durham (who would become governor general of Canada in 1838) asserted 
that he encouraged Masonry “because it affords the only natural ground on 
which all ranks and classes can meet in perfect equality and associate without 
degradation or mortification, whether for purposes of moral instruction or 
social intercourse ?”?4 

Durham’s assurance that highly placed men, like himself, could participate in 
Masonry without risking social degradation pointed to that fact that equality, as 
understood by Masons, was not a recipe for leveling society. When Masonic 
orators evoked equality, they were always careful to circumscribe its operation 
to the lodge. Outside lodge meetings, rank resumed. its relevance. Moreover, 
Masons were very careful about whom they admitted to their lodges in the first 
place, keeping the inclusiveness promised by their ideology in check through a 
range of exclusionary strategies. Some were explicit regulations. The Constitu- 
tions had always forbidden the admission of women, eunuchs, slaves, disabled 
men, and scandalous characters. During the early nineteenth century, lodges 
confirmed these policies when disabled men, including some blind candidates, 
sought admission. Illiterate candidates and criminals were also consistently 
turned away. Moreover, this period witnessed the emergence of a category 

known as “serving brethren” (lower-status men who were allowed in the lodge 
to serve their betters but not given full membership) and new regulations 
preventing army lodges from admitting privates.” 

But rather than drastically alter Masonic ideology to close off the brother- 
hood to men of humble origins, lodges adopted subtle strategies to ensure 
Freemasonry’s prestige was not diluted. In the early-nineteenth-century empire 
~~ where the struggle to balance inclusiveness with the need to remain exclusive 
was particularly acute local Masons could regulate Freemasonry by setting 
tees so high that membership was restricted to those who could attord the costs 


of brotherhood. Local power struggles also reveal how colonial Masons strate- 


gically deployed the language of respectability first to challenge lower-status 
Masons who could gain entrance into Scottish and Irish lodges and, second, the 
credentials of some men of humble origins to hold high Masonic office (and, by 
implication, such men’s claims to social status and political power). 

The act of balancing inclusiveness with exclusivity was clearly evident in 
British North America during the 1820s and 18305, a period of tremendous 
growth for the settlement colonies. Between 1815 and 1850, 800,000 Britons 
settled in British North America. This population influx went hand in hand 
with a diversification ef the British North American economy as well as its 
constituent social classes, as immigrants took advantage of increased oppor- 
tunities for capital accumulation and social mobility. The expansion of the mid- 
dle class produced. newly prominent men who sought a voice in local and 
provincial politics. As tanners, brewers, and merchants achieved wealth and 
became civic minded, they challenged established elites in the Maritimes and 
Lower Canada, which had long been part of the empire, and in the new colony 
of Upper Canada, whose “natural leaders” had quickly emerged with the arrival 
of Loyalists during the 1780s. Local oligarchies (referred to as the “Chateau 
Clique” in Lower Canada and the “Family Compact” in Upper Canada) re- 
mained powerful, but these shifts did result in an expansion of the colonial 
ruling establishment, symbolized by the achievement of responsible govern- 
ment in the 18408. This broadening of the category of “men of property” who 
possessed the privileges of citizenship in British North America might be seen as 
the culminating moment of a wider, transatlantic “age of reform” that had 
begun with the abolition of the slave trade in 1807. 

A period of great flux always produces anxieties on the part of traditional 
power brokers, the newly prominent, and aspiring men alike. Jockeying for 
social status and political power was a demanding and risky exercise. Such 
tensions were clearly evident in the world of Freemasonry, a brotherhood that 
had well-known connections to established elites but increasingly appealed to 
social climbers. Membership in Masonry regularly served as a springboard for 
rising men, who could, in turn, use the fraternity as a sifting device to identify 
who was and who was not “respectable” and thus had a legitimate claim to 


membership in the ruling establishment. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
As we have see r i J ing c cti i ili 
have seen, thr ough its long-running connection with the military and 
the colonial administration, Freemasonry had established itself as one of the 


preeminent institutions in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Masons in early-nineteenth- 


century Halifax were highly motivated to continue their brotherhood's associa- 
tions with the ruling establishment. The respectable tenor of Nova Scotian 
Masonry was preserved primarily through the efforts of St. Andrew’s and St. 
John’s Lodges, the two oldest lodges in the colony. They provided all the officers 
of the Second Provincial Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia (1782-1829) and also 
took a leading role in building Halifax’s Masonic hall and directing the frater- 
nitv’s public appearances. 2 Through their dominance of the provincial grand 
lodge, prominent Halifax Masons hoped to control lodges throughout the 
colony. But their position caused resentment and came under challenge in the 
mid-1820s. This decade witnessed the first large-scale immigration of Scottish 
Highlanders, cleared from the Highlands by their profit-seeking landlords, and 
Lowlanders who sought to take advantage of opportunities across the Atlantic. 
As a result, the Grand Lodge of Scotland started setting up lodges in Nova 
Scotia. English lodges in Nova Scotia feared this influx because, they argued, 
Scottish lodges were willing to admit men who were not “of the best standing 
amongst Masons.” Officials in the English Provincial Grand Lodge were wor- 
ried that if the Scottish Grand Lodge kept warranting lodges, then men rejected 
for membership or suspended by their lodges would. be admitted to Scottish 
lodges: “Consequently all regularity and harmony of the Fraternity would. be 
superseded by Discord and Confusion? When some Nova Scotians did apply to 
Scotland for a warrant, the master of St. John’s Lodge accused the Grand Lodge 
of being “in Error as to the Respectability of the Parties? In his opinion, St. 
John’s Lodge was composed of “highly respectable”? men, while those applying 
to the Grand Lodge of Scotland were “in Humble life? Masons affiliated with 
the English lodges asked English authorities to prevent the granting of Scottish 
warrants, but it had no power to do so. Scottish authorities organized. several 
lodges and set up their own provincial grand lodge, with the result that ethnic 
tensions continued to trouble Masonry in Nova Scotia until the 1840s, when 
local Masons worked out a compromisc. 7 
In addition to trying to prevent the establishment of Scottish lodges that 
would initiate humble men, Masons in Halifax sought to preserve their brother- 
hood’s respectability through close monitoring of the office of provincial grand 
master. Back in 1786, at the installation of Governor Parr as Provincial Grand 
Master, the Grand Chaplain had proclaimed that “it is the fixed determination 
of this G. Lodge to put the Fraternity upon the most respectable footing pos- 
sible, and to be always governed. by the most worthy and honourable brother 


thev can find in the Province.” But his early-nineteenth-century successors were 
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not in agreement about who among them was the most worthy and honorable. 


During the 1820s members of St. John’s Lodge, and particularly newspaper 
publisher Edmund Ward, challenged the appointment of a highly dedicated 
Mason named John Albro as provincial. grand master.** Their case against him 
hinged. on the claim that he was insufficiently respectable to hold such an impor- 
tant Masonic office. Albro was one of those ambitious social climbers whose rise 
indicated the broadening of the merchantocracy governing Nova Scotia. As a 
young man in Halifax, he had started out as a tanner and a butcher. By 1812 he 
had become a merchant specializing in hardware. Successful in business, he 
gradually worked his way into the Halifax elite and became active in civic affairs. 
He erected two stone buildings near Sackville Street and rose through the ranks 
ef the Halifax militia. Involvement in two key institutions St. Pauls Church, 
where he served as a vestryman and churchwarden, and the Freemasons — 
certainly facilitated his rise to prominence and. his election to the legislature 
(where he served between 1818 and 1822). Like social climbers in other colo- 
nies, Albro realized that membership in Freemasonry could offer an entrée to 
the upper reaches of society. By 1820 he had achieved sufficient prominence in 
Masonic circles to win election as Provincial Grand Master of Nova Scotia, a 
decision that members of St. John’s Lodge (who backed the more prominent 
and politically connected attorney general, John Uniacke) came to resent. 

The controversy surrounding Albro’s election revealed how colonial Masons 
scrutinized a man’s level of respectability to determine his suitability for high 
Masonic office. After an initial spat that resulted in the temporary suspension of 
St. John’s Lodge and the intervention of the English Grand Lodge, members of 
St. John’s decided to tolerate Albro. “If he is notin that elevated rank of Life that 
could be wished,’ they wrote to London, “he is nevertheless respectable and a 
Man of Property and has been emminently [sé] useful to the Fraternity” They 
noted his willingness to resign “whenever any Person of superior Rank or 
Attainment will take the situation” (they now had their eyes on Sir Howard 
Douglass, governor of New Brunswick). But when it later appeared. to the 
master and members of St. John’s Lodge that Albro might not so easily re- 
linquish his office, they began to attack his character. They contrasted their 
own respectability with Albro’s lack of it, describing him as a man who “does 
not hold that rank in society which is desirable for the head of a body so 
numerous and respectable.” St. John’s Lodge “containf ed] the largest propor- 
tion of respectable inhabitants of Halifax together with officers of the Army and 


Navy,” By contrast, Albro was not “a gentleman of rank and respectability”; he 


had even been seen, the master of St. John’s claimed, “drinking in a Grog Shop.” 
Concerns over Albro’s administration had caused. “respectable men” to shy 
away from the fraternity; members of Halifax’s most prominent lodges “will 
never be satisfied with an individual of Mr Albro’s rank and standing.” The 
situation had become so desperate, according to Ward and St. John’s, that Albro 
and his supporters had even opposed the selection of Governor Dalhousie as 
their leader.2ꝰ 

In the end, however, the Grand Lodge of England decided to reappoint 
Albro as its Provincial Grand Master. Metropolitan authorities were convinced 
he was sufficiently qualified for the office (his supporters had assured them that 
he was a “merchant of respectability,” a member of the Legislative Assembly, a 
Justice of the Peace, and a public commissioner). He might not have the sup- 
port of some prominent Masons in Halifax, but he still proved to be an active 
and reliable leader during a difficult time for the fraternity. Under his watch, 
Freemasonry maintained its strong public presence through ceremonial ap- 
pearances: to lay the foundation stones of Dalhousie College (1820), to observe 
the completion of the Shubenacadie Canal (1826), and to honor Queen Vic- 
toria with a procession and loyal address to the lieutenant governor upon her 
accession to the throne (1837). Such occasions gave Masons the opportunity to 
demonstrate, through expressions of their “unshaken attachmentto the Throne 
and peaceable submission to the laws,” their alliance with the imperial state. 

By the time Alexander Keith (a Scottish brewer who rose to the rank of 
mayor and then legislative councilor) took over the office in 1839, it was no 
longer questioned that men of humble origins who had achieved wealth and 
prominence were suited to Masonic leadership. Keith led a revival of Masonry 
in the colony, resolved the tensions between English and Scottish lodges, and 
paved the way for the founding of an independent Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia 
later in the century. One highlight of his administration was Halifax Masons? 
hosting of a charity ball, attended by 600 people, including the lieutenant gover- 
nor, in 1854. The band of the 72nd. Highlanders provided the evening’s music. 
Guests were also treated to a spectacle of global empire, presented by locals 
dressed as “flower girls and peasants of other climes, English squires, knights of 
Malta, the swarthy Indian, the dignified chief of the Snake tribe, the Spanish 
brigand, the Turk, the Portuguese muleteer, the sober Quaker, the sturdy High- 
lander, and the youthful Jockey, carefully watched over by a Mr. Pickwick’ and. 
‘the Wandering Jew. ” This proved, according to reports, “that the principles of 
Masonry knew no nation in particular?! It also proved the brotherhoods deep 


implication in empire. 
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LOWER CANABA 


In the aftermath of Prince Edward’s administration of Masonry in Lower 
Canada, Alexander Wilson, who was a surgeon in the Royal Artillery and acting 
head of the brotherhood, petitioned metropolitan authorities to name a provin- 
cial grand master for Quebec. According to Wilson, Freemasonry’s prospects 
depended entirely on the brotherhood’s ability to cast itself as a respectable 
institution, Lower Canadian Freemasons, Wilson informed the metropolitan 
authorities, wished “to have masonry cultivated amongst people in a superior 
rank of life” and “form a Grand. Lodge and fill it with very respectable charac- 
ters??? But, as in Nova Scotia, local Masons often disagreed. over who was 
sufficiently respectable to hold high Masonic office, especially given the fluid 
social environment in which they lived. 

The merchantocracy that ran Lower Canada in the early nineteenth century 
was limited. but not entirely closed. If he possessed wealth, had friends in high 
places, and was unswerving in his loyalty to the crown, even a French Canadian 
merchant could work his way into elite circles. Being a Mason also opened 
doors. The man who took over from Prince Edward as Provincial Grand Master 
had just these credentials. Claude Dénéchau, the first civilian to hold the office 
of provincial grand master, was born into a middle-class French Canadian fam- 
ily in Quebec, where as a young man he entered into business. Within a few 
years, he had become a highly successful grain merchant. Eager to achieve 
prominence and respectability to accompany his wealth, he joined several in- 
stitutions that helped him work his way into the English-dominated merchan- 
tocracy controlling the colony at the time. His first step was to become a Free- 
mason. In 1800, under the sponsorship of his friend Prince Edward, Dénéchau 

joined the preeminent Masonic lodge in Montreal, St. Paul’s, known for its 
loyalty to the British administration.’ That year he was also initiated into the 
prominent Merchants’ Lodge No. 40 at Quebec. 

Membership in Freemasonry was not the only move that endeared Déné- 
chau to the Anglophone merchantocracy. From 1804, he served as an officer in 
the militia. In 1808 he was elected for the first time to the Lower Canadian 
House of Assembly, where he represented the interests of English Quebecers 
until r820. By 1811 he was wealthy enough to purchase the seigneury of Ber- 

thier. Active in numerous organizations in and around Quebec, he took seri- 
eusly what he perceived as the responsibilities of a respectable country squire. 
His success in securing government appointments (as a justice of the peace, 
commissioner of oaths, and commissioner for the relief of the insane and found- 


lings) indicated his rise to prominence. Meanwhile, Dénéchau’s climbing up 
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the ranks of Freemasonry both facilitated and confirmed his rise in the political 
and social circles of Lower Canada. In 1805 he was elected to office in the 
Provincial Grand Lodge under Edward. By 1812 he had effectively taken over 
the governmentof the Craft in the colony. As discussed in Chapter 4, Dénéchau 
was unequivocal in expressing support for the crown. The position of Provin- 
cial Grand. Master gave him numerous public opportunities todemonstrate that 
he saw loyalty as the most important obligation of a Mason. One would come 
late in his career when, accompanied by Governor Dalhousie and the brethren 
of Quebec City, he orchestrated the ceremony to lay the foundation stone of the 
Wolfe and Montcalm Monument.“ 

Deénéchau's wealth, status, and impeccable credentials as a Loyalist, however, 
did not make him immune to attack from other Masons who questioned his 
suitability for high Masonic office. A power struggle that erupted in Lower 
Canadian Masonry in the early 18208, like the dispute in Nova Scotia, shows 
rivals drawing on the discourse of respectability to discredit one another. Mer 
on both sides did agree that having a prominent, respectable provincial grand 
master was crucial for solidifying Lower Canadian Masonry. One of Déenéchau’s 
supporters urged metropolitan authorities to confirm Dénéchau as the Provin- 
cial Grand Master in 1819 (since 1812 members of the Provincial Grand Lodge 
had elected him even though English authorities insisted that the provincial 
grand mastership was an appointed position). If they failed to appoint him, the 
Provincial Grand Lodge, “which has been many years upheld by some of the 
most respectable persons here? would have no choice but to stop meeting. 
Without a governing authority, “it is obvious the Craft will fall into disorganiza- 
tion, ill repute and contempt.” But Masons in the increasingly important and 
English-dominated city of Montreal felt that Dénéchau was not quite respect 
able enough. The very lodge that had initiated him, St. Paul's, led a campaign to 
circumscribe his jurisdiction by severing the Masonic province of Lower Can- 
ada into two administrative districts. “The fact is) they argued, “that Br. Dene- 
chau, though a very respectable man — that is, a good, quiet Canadian Country 
Gentleman without much talent or influence is not exactly the man qualified 
to make an effective Provincial Grand Master. His station and influence in 
society are not sufficiently distinguished to bestow importance upon the of- 
fice held by him” The Montreal brethren proposed the Grand Lodge replace 
Dénéchau with the Hon. John Hale, a legislative councilor and “one of the 
leading men in the Province.” The English Grand Lodge capitulated by splitting 
the province of Lower Canada into two jurisdictions. Although it left the long- 


5 
serving Dénéchau in charge of the Quebec region, the Grand Lodge drastically 
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curtailed his sphere of influence by appointing William McGillivray as Provin- 
cial Grand Master of Montreal. In a subsequent correspondence, metropolitan 
authorities noted McGill ivray’s “high respectability and personal influence in 
the Province” and described him as a “Gentleman whose station and influence 
in the Province will confer importance on his mission.” 

The Masonic power struggle offers a window onto broader issues and ten- 
sions evident in Lower Canada at the time. First, it shows the rise of Montreal in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. Though Quebee remained the 
center of government, Montreal now challenged Quebec as the primary com- 
mercial center of Lower Canada. Montreals growing significance was due 
in large part to the activities of English merchants like William. McGillivray. 
William and his brother Simon (who was Provincial Grand. Master of Upper 
Canada) were nephews of North West Company founder Simon McTavish. 
McTavish and fellow Montrealers had established the fur-trading firm to rival 
the London-based Hudson’s Bay Company in 1784. Working his way up froma 
clerkship in 1784, William took over the company when his uncle died in 1804 
during a period of intense competition within the fur- trading industry (due to a 
declining beaver supply, manpower shortages, and inflation). Challenged by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and American rivals, the North West Company 
suffered a number of setbacks during the 18 tos and was forced to merge into the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821. It was in the aftermath of this business crisis 
that William McGillivray launched his successful bid to take over Freemasonry 
in Montreal and its environs. He was certainly interested in solidifying his own 
social position in the wake of his company’scollapse, andassuming a prominent 
role in Lower Canadian Masonry helped him to do just that. 

The dispute between Dénéchau and McGillivray also reflected the growing 
ethnic tensions between the Anglophone and Francophone communities of 
Lower Canada and the first stirrings of French Canadian nationalism in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. French Canadian seigneurs, profes- 
sionals, and merchants were elected in increasing numbers to the House of 
Assembly, but the English-speaking bourgeoisie continued to dominate the 
mercantile, lumber, and ship-building sectors of the economy. Devoted to up- 
holding the crown, the British connection, and the established churches, it was 
content with the oligarchic rule that concentrated power on the governor and 
his appointed advisors (men like McGillivray). Most members of the French 
community, on the other hand, resented the power of the English-dominated 
merchantocracy and began agitating for more representative institutions. Al- 


though Dénéchau was clearly on the side of the oligarchy, his French origins 
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and Roman Catholicism made him suspect to elites. The documents are not 
explicit on this point, but an underlying anti-Catholic bias, couched in the 
language of respectability, was probably a factor. 

For his part, Dénéchau. continued to hope, even after his jurisdiction was 
limited to Quebec, that Freemasonry could serve as a bridge between the French 
and. English communities and worked to establish lodges for this purpose. He 
noted in an optimistic 1822 letter that many recently initiated brethren were 
Catholics and anticipated the time “when our most ancient and honourable 
Institution will not be less revered by our Catholic Fellow Subjects in this 
quarter of the Empire, than by our Protestant Fellow Subjects in Britain and 
elsewhere?’ But in Lower Canada, as in Britain, Freemasonry was becoming 
increasingly associated with Protestantism. One year later, William McGillivray 
tried to explain to English authorities why in Montreal, a city of 25,000 people, 
there were only three Masonic lodges. “The reason is, that more than threeforrth 
of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and their Priests absolutely forbid any 
of them becoming Free masons under the penalty of incurring the censures of 
the Church, which very few of them have the boldness to brave. Freemasonry,” 
he continued, “is therefore almost exclusively confined to the British and Amer- 
ican part of the inhabitants in the town and district? Dénéchau himself was 
soon forced to acknowledge that it was difficult to lead and foster the fraternity 
in the face of “almost overwhelming prejudices of my Countrymen (the Cana- 
dians) encouraged by the influence of our Catholic Clergy, who are decidedly 
hostile to our liberal Institutions.” Whether under pressure from his family or 
concerned about his soul, Dénéchau renounced Freemasonry a few months 
before he died (after thirty-six vears of service to the brotherhood). His depar- 
ture from the fraternity in many ways marked British North American Freema- 
sonry’s last break with its relatively inclusive past. In the future, the brother- 
hood would be almost exclusively associated. with the Anglophone, Protestant 
population.” 

As Dénéchau struggled, McGillivray directed his attention to making sure 
Montreal Freemasonry remained on a respectable footing. Shortly after his 
appointment, he inspected the lodges in his district in order to find men to fill 
the offices of the provincial grand lodge. “| It] was no easy task? he complained 
to London, “as few characters of the Fraternity in this District were in all 
respects qualified to fill the station of Principal Officers.” He had to resort to 
choosing “the most respectable Masons that could be found” One way to 
ensure the Provincial Grand Lodge’s respectability was to demand its officers 


pay high fees (a strategy adopted elsewhere in the empire); they also had to 


provide their own regalia and were fined for not attending meetings. But four 


months later, he was able to report: “The Lodges in this Town have been 
industrious during the winter, and I have the pleasure tostate. .. that they have 
improved in every respect uniformity in Masonic clothing has been adopted, 
and they have increased their number of members from a more select class of the 
community“ 

McGillivray’s successor to the office of provincial grand master was indeed a 
member of the “more select class of the community.” Emigrating to Montreal at 
the age of eighteen, John Molson was the orphaned. son. of a Lincolnshire 
landowner. He entered into partnerships with two butchers and a brewer upon 
his arrival in Montreal. Molson took over the brewing enterprise at the age 
of twenty-one and. turned it into a highly profitable business. Meanwhile, he 
joined St. Paul’s Lodge, where he associated with McGillivray and other Scot- 
tish merchants who dominated Montreal at the time. By the early 1820s, he had. 
diversified his business interests (into steam shipping), been elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, and been made an. officer in the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Lower Canada. In this period, he was also the prime mover behind the 
building of the Montreal General Hospital, and he officiated, as Provincial 
Grand Master, in the laying of the foundation stone for its Richardson Wing in 
1831. Finally, he was involved. in the founding of the Bank of Montreal and 
served as president when it oversaw the liquidation of the brothers Simon and 
William McGillivray’s North West Company. In these ways, Molson and his 
sons became firmly entrenched in the Anglophone community that dominated 
Montreal, supported proposals to unite Upper and Lower Canada (and thereby 
dilute the influence of French Canadians), and came under challenge from the 
Patriote Party in the 18308.8? Thanks to the involvement of men like John 
Molson, Freemasonry was able to secure explicit exemption from legislation 
designed to suppress seditious societies in the aftermath of the 1837 rebellion. 

Meanwhile, in Upper Canada, where Freemasonry was particularly attrac- 
tive to rising men, comparable tactics on the part of Simon McGillivray also 
established the brotherhood’s reputation as a respectable institution. Simon 
standardized. lodge practices, encouraged prominent men to participate, and 
adopted measures to exclude “improper persons.’ One such measure was to 
demand the regular payment of dues from members. When some Upper Cana- 
dian Masons objected to this policy, McGillivray opined: “Any individual to 
whom the amount of the fee was an object was a very unfit person to be 
admitted a member of the lodge.” Upper Canadian Freemasonry cultivated a 


strong public presence by conducting at least eleven foundation stone laying 
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ceremonies between 1824 and 1856. And, as in Lower Canada, Freemasonry 
was explicitly exempted from legislation proposed to curb problematic associa- 
tions, in this case the Orange Order.“ The efforts of McGillivray and his suc- 
cessors thus set the stage for a long-term association between the institution 
and colonial elites, including some of the most prominent British Canadians of 
the second. half of the nineteenth century (such as Allan Napier MacNab and 
John A. Macdonald). 


Moving Up Down Under 


New South Wales shared with Upper Canada the distinction of being a rela- 
tively voung colony, built from the ground up in the aftermath of the American 
War. It too experienced population growth, though not on the scale of British 
North America (getting to Australia was of course a more daunting proposition 
than crossing the Atlantic). The overall numbers were smaller but the demo- 
graphic shift underway was nevertheless profound. Arriving convicts outnum- 
bered free immigrants by a ratio of ten to one in New South Wales during the 
18108. The ratio dropped to three to one in the next decade. Growing opposi- 
tion to transportation and the effects of assisted migration schemes tilted the 
balance in the 1830s, with 40,300 settlers to 31,200 convicts. Imperial duty, the 
chance to be reunited with transported family members, and, increasingly, eco- 
nomic opportunity beckoned many. The influx of free settlers complicated an 
already unusual society, It remained an overwhelmingly male environment, 
though gender ratios began to balance as the century proceeded. And of course 
the well-established racial order that put Europeans in a position of dominance 
over Aborigines was only reinforced. It was in the makeup and dynamics of the 
“free white” population that the colony’s atmosphere grew more complex and, 
as a result, divisive. A colonist living in New South Wales from the 1820s on was 
classified according to his legal status (exclusive vs. emancipist), social position 
(whether or not he was a landholder and, if not, his occupation), and place of 
origin (“sterling” vs. “currency” ).*? 

Conflicting interests created differing visions about the direction the colony 
should take: whether it would be an economy based on wool and dominated by 
large estate-owning magnates lording over convict and emancipist laborers, or 
a more diversified economy that presented opportunities for small-scale pro- 
prictorship and gave all white men a “fair go.” The establishment of a free 
press allowed for the expression of discontent, especially from emancipists who 


sought more rights and opportunities. The 1823 Act for the Better Government 
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of New South Wales set up civil courts to replace the military tribunals that had 


dispensed justice to this point, but did not grant emancipists the right to trial by 
jury. The act also established a Legislative Council appointed by the governor, 
which was only a tentative move toward representative government (a partially 
elected legislative council did not operate until 1842). As in British North 
America, a brotherhood that was initially identified with prominent men gradu- 
ally broadened its appeal once rising men. began to see membership as facilitat- 
ing their upward mobility. But the penal settlements in the antipodes posed a 
problem that Masons in other parts of the empire would have found inconceiv- 
able: should former convicts be admitted. to lodges? Not surprisingly, we see 
local Masons attempting to regulate their brotherhood by sifting not Scots and 
French Canadians, but Irishmen and emancipists. 

Both emancipists and Freemasonry found an ally in the fourth governor of 
New South Wales, Lachlan Macquarie. Macquarie arrived. in the aftermath of 
the disastrous administration of William Bligh, the infamous former captain of 
The Bounty who had gone head to head with the New South Wales Corps and 
found himself ejected from the colony. Macquarie restored the crown’s author- 
ity and embarked on a thorough-going program of reform (by banning the use 
of rum as a currency and requiring church attendance) and development (by 
emphasizing urban planning and construction, road building, exploration and 
settlement, and cultivation and ranching). Like several of his fellow colonial 
governors, Macquarie realized the Masonic brotherhood could play an impor- 
tant role in the life of the colonial society under his charge. He had been 
initiated in Bombay in 173 when serving in the British army. Historian of 
Australia Alan Atkinson describes him as “one of those Freemasons who liked 
polished manhood and good friends more than arcane knowledge Unlike his 
predecessor, Governor King, he made no effort to halt Freemasonry’s spread to 
the colony. 

Freemasons in New South Wales received a boost not only from having a 
brother in a position of power but also by the arrival of the 46th. Regiment in 
18 14. The 46th Foot boasted one of the most important military lodges (No. 
227), which had spread Freemasonry to several different parts of the empire 
since its founding in 1752. The lodge had a history of interacting with local 
colonists, as was the case in Sydney, though it was very selective in determin- 
ing eligibility for membership. It would initiate only commissioned officers or 
high-status settlers and once refused to accept an Irish Mason (who was a past 
master of a lodge in Dublin) because his status as an emancipist would jeopar- 


dize “our Respectability both Military and Masonic.” By 1816, it had initiated 
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enough civilians to require the establishment of a stationary lodge, which met 
for the next several years under a dispensation from No. 227 rather than an 
official warrant.*4 

As in other parts of the empire, Freemasonry began taking a lead in the 
ceremonial life of the new Australian colonies; its public appearances both 
displaved and affirmed its status as a respected institution. In Hobart Town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, the Reverend Knopwood recorded in his diary on 19 August 
r814: “The Governor laid the first stone for the officers barrack on the hill; the 
masons attended him.” Subsequently the Hobart Town Gazette reported on the 
foundation stone laying ceremony for St. David’s Church (1817); Freemasons? 
participation in the Auxiliary Branch Bible Society (1819); the establishment of 
a tavern, the Freemason’s Arms (1819); and the construction of a lodge build- 
ing (1820). Likewise, the official newspaper of New South Wales, the Sydney 
Gazette, kept readers informed of regular lodge meetings and. special Masonic 
occasions. The first major public Masonic event took place in November 1816. 
Thirty-two brethren marched in procession, led by the band of the 46th Regi- 
ment and bearing the various ceremonial accoutrements (including candle- 
sticks, globes, a basket of corn, pitchers of wine and oil, columns, the Bible, 
square and compasses, the lodge’s charter, and a sword), to lay the cornerstone 
of John Piper’s house at Elizabeth Point. Piper, who had been active in Masonry 
while serving on Norfolk Island, had recently moved to Sydney to take over as 
collector of customs and excise. The position provided him with over £400 
a year, and by #816, newly married, he was able to begin construction on 
Henrietta Villa. The governor had granted Piper the rgo-acre site. Among 
Piper’s brethren who participated in the event were the first judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New South Wales, the lieutenant governor, a Solicitor of the 
Crown, a surgeon (who had been knighted by the king of Sweden), the naval 
officer and explorer John Oxley, and several officers of the 46th Regiment. 
When they completed the ceremony, “the Brethren embarked in boats prepared 
for the purpose, from the brother’s house, and were saluted by seven guns from 
the merchant vessel Wellesley commanded by Brother Crosset [and named after 
another prominent brother], a Masonic ensign having been displayed at the 
main Top-Mast head.“ i 

Whether Macquarie attended the ceremony at Elizabeth Point is unknown 
(he did lay the foundation stone of St. Mary’s Catholic Church a few years 
later), but his relations with members of the lodge reveal shifts in the so- 
cial geography of the colony. Macquarie’s goals as governor included not only 


building the colony’s infrastructure and extending its boundaries, but also up- 


setting its entrenched social structure. The colony was highly stratified, with 
exclusives lording over emancipists. Military officers and. members of the colo- 
nial administration naturally gravitated toward the exclusives. Though the two 
groups conducted business transactions with one another, they did. not interact 
socially. Macquarie sought to break down the barriers between exclusives and 


emancipists b yV makin 
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g land grants to emancipists, appointing them to govern- 
ment offices, and even dining with them. Such a policy obviously did not endear 
Macquarie to members of the entrenched elite, several of whom belonged to the 
colony’s Masonic lodge. Men like George Molle (the lieutenant governor), 
Jeffrey Hart Bent (the Supreme Court judge), and William Moore (the Crown 
Solicitor) all criticized Macquarie over his handling of the colony’s affairs. 
Molle sought any opportunity to challenge emancipists, while Bent refused to 
allow them to plead cases in his courtroom. It is thus not surprising that the 
early bylaws of their lodge forbade the initiation of a “person who ever was a 
prisoner”? 

By the time the Masons affliated with No. 227 received their own warrant 
from Irish authorities in r820, however, the social composition of their lodge 
was beginning to change. Australian Social Lodge met under its own warrant 
for the first time in August 1820. In December, the lodge joined the lodge of the 
48th Regiment (which had replaced the 46th and taken over stewardship of the 
civilian lodge in 1817) in a procession through the streets of Sydney in observa- 
tion of St. John’s Day. Included in its early members were several emancipists 
who were attracted to Masonry as they negotiated their ascent from disrepute. 
Samuel Clayton was a member of alodge in Dublin before arriving as a convict 
in 1816. He worked as a painter, engraver, and jeweler in Sydney and, despite a 
letter of recommendation from the Grand Lodge of Ireland, was refused admis- 
sion into the lodge of the 46th Regiment. The more liberal lodge of the 48th 
Regiment did accept him in 1820. Another member of Australian Social Lodge 
was Francis Greenway, the talented architect who was transported for forging a 
contract in 1813. Equipped with a letter of recommendation from former gov- 
ernor Arthur Phillip, he was immediately put to work by Macquarie designing 
and overseeing the construction of Sydney’s key public buildings, including a 
new Government House, the South Head light house, the Hyde Park barracks, 
several churches, and two hospitals. He was admitted into the lodge in 1823. 
Finally, William Bland, a naval surgeon transported from Bombay in 1813 ona 
murder conviction (for fighting a duel), was also admitted to the lodge.“ 

Although a few emancipists had found their way into Australian Social 


Lodge, its broader membership remained troubled by the issue of admitting 
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former convicts and eager to preserve the respectability and legitimacy of Free- 
masonry. Whether genuinely unclear about the eligibility of emancipists or 
hoping for an excuse not to admit any more, the lodge wrote to the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland for a policy clarification shortly after receiving their warrant. 
Irish authorities ruled “that an individual becoming free by pardon or by expira- 
tion of sentence, possessing a good character may and would be cligible to 
become a Member of a Masonic Lodge.” The ruling opened the way for emanci- 
pists to join Irish lodges in New South Wales and Tasmania, though they still 
faced resistance from the exclusives.*? 

The concern with respectability and procedure was also evident in Australian 
Social Lodge’s approach to establishing new lodges in the colonics. Since a 
provincial grand lodge had yet to be formed, local Masons had to find an 
alternative way to facilitate Freemasonry’s spread while closely monitoring its 
membership. Australian Social Lodge had received reports of “an unlawful 
assembly” of Freemasons in Van Dieman’s Land as well as a request from “some 
very respectable Brethren” there for a dispensation. In a memorial to Dublin, 
they also observed that among many “respectable” brethren who were arriving 
in the colony, some were remaining aloof “on account of our Lodge being 
composed of some Brethren who had once the misfortune of falling under the 
Lash of the Law.” Members of Australian Social Lodge were worried that such 
men would set up their own lodges and exclude emancipists, so they petitioned 
Dublin for the authority to create new lodges and use their power to unite “in 
one strong chain the poor man and the rich man; as well as keep all party 
distinctions from the Masonic walls in this infant Colony.” Accompanied by a 
substantial donation of £to to the Dublin Masonic Orphan School Fund, the 
petition received the assent of the Grand Lodge. Such an arrangement indicated 
the flexibility with which the Grand Lodge of Ireland approached. colonial 
governance. Australian Social Lodge soon constituted another lodge, Leinster 
Marine in Sydney, although it informed the Irish Grand. Lodge that the new 
lodge had itself passed an anti-emancipist bylaw. Grand Lodge authorities were 
quick to label the bylaw “un-masonic” and demand its expunging. Before En- 
glish Freemasonry even secured a footing in New South Wales, the Irish had 
formed another lodge, this time in Hobart Town, Tasmania.“ 

While Irish lodges were proliferating, the Masons who formed the first 
English lodge in Australia were precisely the sort of middle-class social climbers 
who patronized the brotherhood in the other settlement colonies. Like the 
British North Americans we have already met, they adopted subtle means of 


regulating Freemasonry by deploying the language of respectability to challenge 


the social credentials of rivals, especially their Irish “brethren.” John Stephen, 
the police magistrate whose words open. this book, reported to the Grand 
Lodge of England on the desperate need for an English (read respectable) 
lodge in New South Wales. He surveyed the state of Masonic affairs for metro- 
politan authorities: “From all the information which I have been enabled to 
procure I am sorry to say that I cannot give a very flattering description of the 
Craft. The Lodges which are held here receive their authority from the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland; the business of them is not conducted in a pleasantagrecable 
manner or according to the forms of the Union. This is the more to be regretted 
as there are a great number of Brethren who are anxious to attach themselves to 
a Lodge but are unable or rather unwilling to connect themselves with such as 
now form the Lodges in this Colony.” Stephen thought that the establishment 
ofan English Provincial Grand Lodge would help bring credit and regularity to 
Masonry in the colony. Assuring them that New South Wales presented “a fine 
field ... for cultivating the principles of the Craft, he included the names of 
seven Masons, whose certificates he had checked and were as anxious as he to 
establish a lodge: a Commissioner of the Court of Requests, a “settler of inde- 
pendent property,” a government artist, a clerk of the peace, an army major, the 
Colonial Treasurer, and an army captain. Stephen explained that he could have 
gathered even more signatures from men who were already Masons, and he 
claimed: “There are at least 20 friends of mine who are anxious to be initiated 
into our mysteries, but cannot make up their minds to unite with such charac- 
ters as now conduct the business of Masonry here, who really require some 
controlling power.” 

To back up his claim that the new lodge, if warranted, would include the 
most respectable inhabitants, Stephen closed his letter with a shopping list so 
impressive that metropolitan authorities must have felt his confidence was well 
placed. He asked for “complete and handsome gavels, squares, compasses &c,” 
pillars, a Bible, swords, rough and perfect ashlars, tracing board, sixty aprons, 
six dozen gloves, a lodge book, three lodge candlesticks, and two dozen candles. 
The list not only indicated Stephen’s confidence but also the flourishing mate- 
rial culture of early-nineteenth-century Masonry. And to assure metropolitan 
authorities he and his brethren were in the government’s favor, he indicated that 
they were about to petition the authorities for a grant of land in Sydney “for the 
purpose of erecting a Temple on a liberal scale! The Grand Lodge issued the 
warrant without hesitation and filled Stephen’s order for lodge accoutrements; 
Lodge of Australia held its first meeting in 1829. 


Another strategy the new lodge adopted to ensure its respectability was to set 
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fees so high that membership was out of reach for most men. The initiation fee 
was Elo, while the annual membership fee was £4. Its members also spent 
lavishly, perhaps in an effort to show off their status and. wealth to the Irish 
lodges and the convicts, poor settlers, and emancipists in whose midst they 
lived. The lodge quickly amassed. significant debts and had to assess the mem- 
bership twice: first to pay for a tavern bill and an elaborately decorated canopy 
(£82) and then for the long-awaited shipment of Masonic paraphernalia worth 
almost £100. By the early 1830s, the lodge was clearly well established and had 
achieved a reputation for respectability. The governor, Sir Richard. Bourke, 
agreed to serve as Patron of the lodge; the first mayor of Sydney, John Hosking, 
was initiated in the lodge; and Sir John Jamison, the prominent doctor and 
explorer who had joined Lodge No. 227 many years earlier, was installed as 
master in 1834 (he was appointed to the Legislative Council in 1837). The 
lodge had sufficient funds to construct its hall in 1839, and members regu- 
larly put themselves (and their imported regalia and jewels) on public display 
in Sydnev.°? 

Although the new English lodge had fairly cordial relations with Sydney’s 
two Irish lodges, it did not take long for jurisdictional rivalry to put the lodges 
at odds. We have already seen how the Masons under the English constitution 
looked down upon the “characters” who belonged to the Irish lodges. During 
the mid-1830s the actions of the English lodge posed a serious threat to the well- 
established, if not so respectable, Irish lodges. When Masons in Parramatta 
sought to establish a lodge in 1836, they bypassed the Irish provincial grand 
lodge and set themselves up under the English Lodge of Australia. The af 
fronted. Irish Masons wrote letters to both Irish and English authorities com- 
plaining about the “irregular and unconstitutional meetings” of the new lodges 
and inquiring about the “precedency of Irish and English lodges.” Rather than 
acknowledge the precedence and authority of the long-standing Irish lodges, 
the Grand Lodge of England officially constituted the Parramatta Lodge in 1838 
and appointed the master of its Lodge of Australia as District Grand Master of 
New South Wales the following year. With an active District Grand Lodge to 


coordinate them, the English lodges gained in confidence and popularity. Rela- 


g 
tions with Irish lodges continued to be tense, as exhibited by the refusal of 
Sydney lodges to admit Trish brethren as visitors. 58 Though Irish Masonry had 
clearly taken precedence in the early history of New South Wales, by 1888, when 
an independent Grand Lodge of New South Wales was officially recognized, no 
lodges in the colony were meeting under Irish warrants. Historian Beverly 


Kingston observes that by this point Freemasonry had come to reflect “the goal 


orientation and success ethic of male society, preaching brotherhood but prac- 


ticing exclusivitye’>4 And so, in these ways, the experiences of Freemasons in 
New South Wales paralleled those of their brethren in the other settlement 


colonies of the empire. 


The Cape Colony 


British Freemasonry first appeared in the Cape Colony during the wars with 
France in the 1790s, and it took root during the second British occupation 
(1805-14). Though the Dutch had been colonizing southern Africa since the 
mid-seventeenth century, the Vienna Settlement awarded the territory to Brit- 
ain in 1815. It inherited a colony with 30,000 Dutch-Afrikaner, 15,000 Khoi- 
khoi, and 25,000 slave inhabitants. Almost immediately, the British started tin- 
kering with the administration, introducing reforms to bring the Cape in line 
with other wage-based economies in the empire. Slavery, under attack in the 
climate of reform then gripping Britain, was abolished in 1834, though the shift 
in status did not actually translate into material improvements in the lives of 
most former slaves. Land expropriation and white settlement, begun under the 
Dutch, proceeded under the British. British settlers began arriving in the east- 
ern Cape in 1820; the influx of Britons and their governing institutions pro- 
voked thousands of Dutch-Afrikaners to move further into the interior. The 
Colonial @ffice resisted the extension of its formal responsibilities, but con- 
tinued settlement led to encroachment onto the lands of the Thembu and Xhosa 
in the east, the Griqua in the north, and eventually the Zulu in the far northeast. 
Warfare along the shifting borders was endemic. By the mid-18s5o0s, the area 
under European settlement had doubled.** 

As in the established colonies in the Caribbean and British North America, 
Freemasonry was closely associated with the army and the colonial administra- 
tion and was thus considered a respectable institution from the outset. Masons 
in the Cape, unlike their brethren in New South Wales at the time, did not have 
to struggle to achieve legitimacy. The fact that a prestigious Dutch lodge (the 
Lodge de Goede Hoop) had been meeting in the colony since 1772 and wel- 
comed British Masons helped ensure the brotherhood would receive official 
approval. The first permanent English lodge started working in 4799 when 
Richard Blake, Under Secretary of the colony and Examiner and Taster of Cape 
Wine and Brandy, made the masonically illegal decision to open a lodge under a 
lapsed warrant he had brought with him from Bristol. High-ranking officers of 


the garrison, such as the Aide-de-Camp Colonel James Cockburn, joined the 
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lodge. That the Lodge de Goede Hoop sold property to the new lodge dem- 
onstrated its willingness to accept the existence of this “respectable English 
Lodge.” In 1801, the Moderns named Blake as their Provincial Grand Master, 
but he returned to England before he was able to act upon his appointment.® 
The following year, the colony reverted to Holland, and the regimental lodges 
departed. 

Despite the colony’s passing back and forth between the Dutch and the 
British in this period, Dutch Masonry remained vibrant. The Cape was unique 
in the British Masonic world insofar as British Masons had to work alongside 
lodges thriving under a foreign jurisdiction. Dutch Masonry received a boost 
when Jacob Abraham de Mist, Commissary-General, arrived to take over the 
government of the Cape from the British in 1803. An active Mason, he encour- 
aged Freemasonry among the permanent residents. The year of his arrival, de 
Mist was appointed Deputy Grand Master National of Dutch Freemasonry in 
the colony and oversaw a public ceremony to consecrate the Lodge de Goede 
Hoop’s new temple, which was built at a cost of £10,000. Over 200 brethren 
and roo ladies attended the festivities. English Freemasons continued to be wel- 
comed in the Lodge de Goede Hoop and the Lodge de Goede Truow, When 
the British reoccupied the Cape in 1806, the members of de Goede Hoop, 
now under the leadership of prominent jurist Johannes Truter, convinced the 
commander-in-chief (Major General David Baird) to serve as their lodge’s 
Protector. The lodge took the lead in Masonic affairs in the colony, setting up 
the Freemasons’ Education Fund in 1813 to help address the deplorable state of 
education at the Cape and establishing a school two years later.5” 

Cape Freemasonry continued to maintain close associations with army of- 
ficers and high-ranking colonial officials, but during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury it also began to attract members of the expanding imperial middle class, the 
same rising men who patronized the brotherhood in other colonies. Increasing 
numbers of British administrators, merchants, missionaries, entrepreneurs, and 
artisans began arriving during the second occupation. In 1811 a group of these 
lower-status Masons requested a warrant to set up a new lodge. Not insignifi- 
cantly given the nationalistic climate in which they were living, they decided to 
call their lodge “The British Lodge? and Lord Moira readily issued its war- 
rant. Richard Wrankmore, a local merchant, served as the lodge’s first master, 
and founding members included a saddler, the Deputy Wine Taster, the Chief 
Searcher of Customs, a hotel-keeper, a cabinet maker, and several clerks. Re- 


porting on Wrankmore’s installation ceremony in 1812, the Cape Town Gazette 


and African Advertiser noted that Governor John Cradock, who was also a 
Mason, had sanctioned the proceedings. The officers of the city’s two Dutch 
lodges and a number of “other respectable brethren” took part in the proces- 
sion, church service, and dinner. By the end of the year, the lodge boasted thirty- 
six members. 

The Masonic lodge served a range of social functions for the Cape’s new 
British inhabitants during the 18108 and 18208. Its members contributed to 
government-sponsored subscriptions to improve colonial education, attended 
funerals of deceased Masons and supported their widows, and opened their 
“society rooms” to the general public. When military lodges were in the city, 
Masonic balls were organized for the entertainment of brethren and guests. The 
lodge’s support for governor Lord Charles Somerset was put on public display 
when members contributed to a subscription to uncover the identity of some- 
one who had libeled him. But the lodge also experienced downturns when 
members failed to attend and suitable meeting places were difficult to arrange 
(it met in eleven different places between 1818 and 1824). It was forced to rely 
on visitors and joining members, who hailed from farflung places like Halifax, 
Prince Edward Island, Dublin, and London, to bolster its numbers.“ 

Not coincidentally, British Masonry was established in the Cape at the mo- 
ment the colony’s Anglo-, male-dominated bourgeoisie emerged and the grad- 
ual shift to free trade was underway. In her comparative study of defamation 
cases in Sydney and Cape Town in this period, Kirsten Mckenzie observes that 
clubs and lodges brought “men together for objects of mutual interest and 
lobbying as well as facilitating the provision of credit” Joining Masonry became 
a way for rising men to connect themselves to a broad network of fellow colo- 
nists and to assert their reputations as honorable, respectable men. As in other 
colonies, lodges became demarcated by the relative status and respectability of 
their members. The British Lodge, composed of low-level bureaucrats, clerks, 
and artisans, apparently did not appeal to Cape Town’s wealthier merchants and 
professionals who set up The Hope Lodge in 1821. The lodge met in the newly 
completed Commercial Exchange, the site of regular auctions and business 
transactions. The lodge experienced some downturns but by the end of the 
decade included some of the Cape’s most prominent citizens. In 1829 Clerke 
Burton, master of the Supreme Court, took over as master of the lodge; the 
Hon. John Edben, who belonged to the first Legislative Council, succeeded 
Burton. Architects, judges, clergymen, the Surveyor-General, and the royal 


Astronomer also joined the lodge. According to the South African Commercial 


Members of British Lodge No. 334 (English Constitution), Cape Town, Cape Colony, ca. 
1897 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


Advertiser, the “accession of a very considerable number of Brethren of such 
rank and importance in the Colony” would “ensure the best results to the 
laudable objects of the Institution.” It expressed the hope that it would “ever 
maintain the character of high respectability which has now been given to it. 

The lodge was apparently able to sustain its reputation, offering an honorary 
mastership to Sir Benjamin D' Urban (governor, 183438). Back in London, the 
Freemason’s Quarterly Review reported that the example set by D’Urban’s par- 
ticipation had produced such a “beneficial effect” that “there is scarcely a leading 
person in Cape Town and places adjacent that have not associated amongst our 
Fraternity.” Military and naval officers, professional men, the clergy, and “mer- 
chants of the first order and character” had joined the order. Another group 
whom Masonry attracted was the community of wealthy Anglo-Indians (En- 
glish residents of India) who sojourned to the Cape for health reasons. Indians 
also seem to have participated in Masonry at the Cape. One local brother in- 
formed the English Grand Lodge that “the Indians generally appear to take a 
lively interest in Masonry” and that his lodge maintained a regular correspon- 


dence with one Indian who had returned to India. He requested lectures and 
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British Lodge Temple, Cape Town, Cape Colony, ca. 1897 (copy- 
right, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge 


of England). 


books so that he could maintain “the regular proper system of working” not 
only at the Cape but also introduce it, via correspondence, to India. S 

British and Dutch Masons in the Cape were as active in the ceremonial life of 
their colony as were their brethren in other parts of the empire. Masonic. proces- 
sions and ceremonies always attracted crowds and received detailed newspaper 
coverage. Two Dutch, four British, and one French lodge attended the cere- 
mony to lay the foundation stone of the Scottish National Church in 1827. Two 
years later local Masons organized.a major ceremony to constitute the English 
Provincial Grand Lodge (inactive since Blake’s departure in 1802). Johannes 


Truter, the Dutch Deputy Grand. Master, had agreed to serve simultaneously as 
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the English Provincial Grand Master; by this point he had become the Chief 
Justice of the colony as well as the first South African to receive a knighthood on 
the basis of the valued legal advice he had given to Governor Cradock. The day- 
long ceremony to install Truter’s officers was observed as a public holiday. 
About 200 English and Dutch Masons, representing five lodges, gathered at the 
‘Temple of the Lodge de Goede Hoop in the morning. At two o’clock, they 
welcomed into their temple the governor (Sir Galbraith Cole), other officials, 
and their wives, who had proceeded from Government House to the lodge 
along a street lined with soldiers. The paper reported that the governor’s party 
“seemed highly pleased with the novelty of that truly Masonic assembly”; they 
heard a short oration and an anthem and departed the building to the strains of 
“God Save the King? Wearing formal regalia and carrying Masonic props (a 
cornucopia, golden ewars, a polished cubical stone, the Bible, lights, pillars, and 
banners), the assembled Masons then formed a long procession to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The band of the 72nd Regiment led the march, and soldiers 
in the 98th Regiment were engaged “to keep off the press of the multitude? The 
governor’s party rejoined the Masons at the church, and all took part in a divine 
service officiated by F. Fallows, H.M. astronomer at the Cape. Members of the 
new provincial grand lodge and other local Masonic dignitaries concluded the 
day witha grand banquct (though the newspaper noted “that the badness of the 
dinner and wines was generally complained of”). The following year, Governor 
Cole joined 400 Cape Masons in a comparable ceremony to lay the foundation 
stone of the English Episcopal Church. Several years later the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Hon. John Montagu, was on hand to help Burton, now Provincial 
Grand Master, and local Masons lay the cornerstone of the Cape of Good Hope 
Gas Light Works. In these ways, Masonry played an instrumental role in the 
functioning and public display — of what McKenzie describes as “the fraternal 
social contract” then under negotiation. 2 

The installation of a Provincial Grand Lodge in 1829 suggested that. Cape 
Masonry was strengthening, but instead it experienced stagnation between the 
late 18208 and the late 18408. (Only one new lodge emerged in this period — 
Albany Lodge established by settlers and traders in the eastern Cape outpost of 
Grahamstown in 1828.) A primary cause of the downturn was the instability 
generated by heavyhanded British administration. The status of free blacks and 
the movement to end slavery were especially controversial. British Masons pub- 
licly supported abolition. The British Lodge had contributed to a subscription 


“for the freedom of good and deserving Slaves” in 1828. In 1832, the lodge in- 
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stalled Thomas King, Assistant Protector of Slaves, as master and subsequently 
denied a petition for relief from a Brother Manuel Mergu because “being en- 
gaged in the Slave Trade, a profession inconsistent with the benevolent prin- 
ciples of Freemasonry, and prohibited by the law of God and man, he was nota 
proper object of relief from this or any other Masonic Lodge” But members of 
the Dutch-Afrikaner community disagreed with the ending of official discrimi- 
nation, against free blacks (1828), the abolition of slavery (1834), and other 
anglicizing reforms. Starting in 1834, thousands of Afrikaner farmers and their 
families began migrating out of the Cape Colony to establish interior settle- 
ments north of the Vaal and. Orange Rivers. This significant population move- 
ment, combined with almost continuous frontier warfare and a stagnated econ- 
omy, produced conditions unfavorable to the spread of Masonry. Moreover, 
Anglo-Dutch Masonic relations began to come under strain. The general ten- 
sions between the Afrikaner and British communities brought an end to the 
goodwill that had. long characterized relations between Dutch and British 
lodges, and for two decades Cape lodges bickered with one another over rela- 
tively minor misunderstandings. 

By the 1850s, however, British lodges began multiplying as the population 
grew, the economy improved, and the frontier receded. Freemasonry came with 
settlers as well as the army (most of the regiments fighting on the castern 
frontier had ambulatory lodges). Between 1851 and 1860 the English Grand 
Lodge issued warrants to six new lodges, like Zetland Lodge No. 884 at the 
frontier post of Fort Beaufort and Lodge of Goodwill at Port Elizabeth, which 
supplied the new settlers in the east. Freemasonry also appeared in the new 
eastern. colony of Natal (originally settled by Boers in 1824 and annexed by the 
British 1 843) when assisted migrants began arriving in the late 1840s and carly 
1850s. The minutes of the British Lodge in Cape Town note the large number of 
brethren migrating to Natal in 1848. The first lodges were established in the 
port city of Durban in 1858 and in the interior city of Pietermaritzburg in 1863. 
By this point, eight new lodges had emerged in the Cape Colony itself and 
Dutch Masonry was expanding under the capable leadership of Sir Christoffel 
Brand, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly and. Deputy Grand Master National 
between 1847 and 1874.64 

As Masonry’s expansion, mirrored the colonies’ settlement geography, the 
brotherhood solidified its role as a key colonial institution. The new parliament, 
instituted to balance the autocratic powers of the governor in 1854, met in the 


banquet hall of the Lodge de Goode Hoep for two decades. The British Lodge 
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Gold Fields Lodge No. 2478 (English Constitution), Transvaal, South Africa, 1898 (copy- 
right, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


in Cape Town hosted annual balls, as well as concerts and dinners for members 
and their families (though men and women dined in separate rooms). In 1858, 
four Cape Town lodges assisted the governor, Brother Sir George Grey, in lay- 
ing the foundation stone of the South African Museum and Library. Reporting 
on the event, the Cape Aygus described the ceremony and informed readers that 
thirty “Kaffir convict laborers” who had worked on the building were treated 
“to an excellent dinner of roast beef, mutton, plum pudding with home brewed 
ale” Brother T. Maclear, the Astronomer Royal, sat at the head of the table and 
“illustrated the civilised mode of eating with knives and forks? Meanwhile, on 
the other side of the Cape, local Masons were among the dignitaries who 
welcomed Prince Alfred to Durban in 1860. Freemasonry’s progress and promi- 
nenee warranted the appointment of a high-ranking leader, so the Grand Lodge 
named the Hon. Richard Southey, Treasurer-General of the colony, to the post 
of “Provincial Grand Master for the Cape of Good Hope and Adjacent Colo- 


Py 


nies” in 1863. By the time of the discovery of diamonds (1867) and later gold 


Fordsburg Lodge No. 2718 (English Constitution), Transvaal, South Africa, 1809 (copy- 
right, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


(mid-188o0s), British Freemasonry was already expanding into the Boer Re- 


publics of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. s 


The Polities of Respectability 


The Masonic brotherhood played an active, multifaceted role in all parts of the 
empire in this period. To be sure, local circumstances greatly affected the broth- 
erhood, but sources suggest significant continuities across space. Wherever one 
went in the world of imperial Freemasonry between the 1790s and the 1830s, 
one was likely to find Masonic brethren taking part in public ceremonies that 
were often state-sponsored and viewed by colonial authorities as useful displays 
of imperial order and power. Freemasonry, despite being composed of men 
from across the social spectrum, was also typicallyassociated with men of prom- 
inence: governors (Cotton in Barbados; Wentworth, Dalhousie, and Durham 


in British North America; Moira and Elphinstone in India; Macquarie and 


Bourke in New South Wales; Cradock, D’Urban, and Grey in the Cape Col- 
ony); high-ranking colonial administrators (Bulkeley in Nova Scotia; Molle 
and Moore in New South Wales; Cockburn at the Cape); judges (Bent in New 
South Wales; Burton and Truter in the Cape Colony); mayors (Van Norden of 
Bermuda; Keith of Halifax; Hosking of Sydney); and businessmen from estab- 
lished, families (the McGillivrays and Molson in the Canadas). Such high- 
ranking men saw participating in Masonry as a worthwhile pursuit, in part 
because it allowed them to put their prominence on public display. 

One was also certain to observe the immersion of the brethren in what 
comparative historian Kirsten McKenzie describes as “the globalising culture of 
respectability then spreading throughout the British Empire: Respectability 
has long been a concept of interest to historians of metropolitan Britain. Many 
argue that it functioned as a mechanism by which the upper and middle classes 
were able to control the working class; ꝰ others maintain that members of the 
working class deployed it strategically to enhance their position vis-a-vis the 
middle class. Regardless of its effects on the working class, it seems clear that 
respectability was a central, if not entirely pervasive, value system for middle- 
class Britons, not only in the British Isles but also in the settlement colonies. 
Evidence presented here reveals that Freemasons in Nova Scotia, Lower Can- 
ada, Upper Canada, New South Wales, and the Cape spoke a common language 
of respectability. It shows that respectability carried meaning and performed 
similar functions across the colonized empire. Robert Ross, historian of South 
Africa, has gone so far as to describe “the establishment of respectable society, 
on terms essentially established in Great Britain, as “a global undertaking, an 
insidious, because totally informal, expression of cultural imperialism.”°? 

In the extremely fluid and porous social environment of the carly-nineteenth- 
century settlement colonies, respectability was a key factor in social mobility. 
Canadian historian J. K. Johnson has argued that to achieve prominence, a man 
in carly-nineteenth-century Upper Canada had to secure a comfortable living 
(either through farming or the professions), become a commissioner of the 
peace and/or an officer in the militia, and skillfully exercise colonial patron- 
age networks to his advantage. Johnson suggests that Freemasonry might have 
helped men achieve appointed or elected office, but he underestimates the extent 
to which membership in Freemasonry was also an important “ingredient of 
prominence” Membership in the brotherhood helped. men achieve promi- 
nence by functioning as a marker of respectability. After all, respectability — 
unlike gentility (into which a person was born) — could be acquired. One had 


only to adopt commonly agreed-upon markers of respectability to assert one’s 
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respectability. As Woodruff Smith puts it: “A person was respectable ifhe or she 
acted respectable”?! By becoming a Mason (while gaining wealth, holding office, 
and plugging into patronage networks), men of humble origins like John Pyke, 
John Albro, Alexander Keith, Claude Dénéchau, James Fitzgibbon, William 
Campbell, Thomas Ridout, John Stephen, and. Richard Wrankmore achieved 
respectability and prominence. The brotherhood thus contributed to the broad- 
ening of the early-nineteenth-century colonial ruling establishments by confer- 
ring respectability on rising men. 

The world. of imperial Masonry demonstrates another function of respect- 
ability, namely its use as a code to regulate this expanding class of powerful men. 
Local power struggles reveal Masons’ attempts to sift the “respectable” from the 
“rough” in determining who was eligible for membership and leadership. Ac- 
cusing a man of being insufficiently respectable was a common strategy for 
prominent Masons, whether they were attempting to exclude Scottish Masons 
in Nova Scotia, French Canadians in @uebec, or emancipists and Irish Masons 
in New South Wales. So while a man might be able to claim respectability by 
joining Freemasonry, his status ultimately depended on whether others ac- 
cepted his claims. Some Masons, and some lodges, were clearly more respect- 
able than others. A ship captain made this point in 1845 when, having tra- 
versed “the habitable Globe from the East to the West and from the North to 
the South in the capacity of commander of a Merchant Ship” and visited “the 
most respectable Lodges in the various countries my avocation led me to.” he 
could confidently declare that English Masonry abroad was in a flourishing 


condition.” 


SIX 


A Spirit of Universal Fraternity 
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When British North American Freemasons took the first steps to- 
ward independence from metropolitan authorities in the 18508, 
members of the brotherhood on both sides of the Atlantic cele- 
brated their actions as evidence of their coming of age. The “alwise 
Parent Grand Lodges” rejoiced “to see their own offspring, in other 
lands . . . courageously taking upon themselves the duties of man- 
hood, by the formation of Grand Lodges of their own . . . to imitate 
the virtues, and to strive to equal, and, if possible, to excel the glories 
of their illustrious parents.” Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
world, the actions of Muslims, Parsis, and Hindus seeking entrance 
into the great imperial brotherhood of Freemasonry, though also 
interpreted. through the idioms of kinship, were greeted with cau- 
tion. Indians celebrated Freemasonry’s ability to bring “the whole 
human race into one family? but the majority of British Masons in 
Indiarefused to “hold out the hand of brotherhood” to indigenous 
candidates until forced by metropolitan authorities to do so. And 
even those who wanted to uphold “the great Masonic Doctrine of 
the Universal Brotherhood of man” by welcoming Indians into the 
Masonic family did so only on the grounds that their participation 
in Freemasonry would help raise up childlike natives “to the high 
level of European civilization and culture?“ 

These incidents represent just two of the countless examples of 
Freemasons’ appropriating the language and idioms of families dur- 


ing the mid-nineteenth century. To be sure, the metaphor of the 
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family had always held great explanatory power for Freemasons, not only as 
members of a cosmopolitan brotherhood but also as citizens of a global em- 
pire. 2 Yet it took on even greater significance in the mid-nineteenth century, 
when family functions seemed to be undergoing dramatic changes and a pre- 
scriptive domestic ideology concerning families was becoming increasingly per- 


vasive. The metaphor played a key role not only in Masonic orations (where 


it had appeared with regularity during the eighteenth century), but also 


in Masons’ correspondence, reports, minutes, and. proceedings. Nineteenth- 
century Freemasons drew on their assumptions about, and experiences within, 
families in two ways. On a practical level, they modeled the organization and 
functions of their institution after those of families. Freemasons consciously 
used the idioms of kinship because they conveyed the fraternity’s expectation 
that members would enjoy the rights and fulfill the obligations that supposedly 
characterized. kin- based relations. On a more theoretical level, Freemasons also 
used the metaphor of the family as they negotiated local crises on the imperial 
periphery. 

Developments across the mid-nineteenth-century empire demonstrate the 
centrality of the family metaphor to British Freemasonry. The middle decades of 
the nineteenth century constituted a period of great change in the British North 
America, the Caribbean, and India. In Canada, white male settlers, their num- 
bers bolstered by the flood of immigrants from the British Isles, successfully 
demanded more autonomy within the imperial polity. Meanwhile, Caribbean 
colonies underwent the rocky transition from slavery through apprenticeship to 
freedom. So difficult was the shift that the British government agreed to the 
reassertion of direct colonial rule as the besieged planter minorities voted their 
legislative assemblies out of existence. In India, after an era of territorial expan- 
sion and bold programs of reform, the British faced an uprising that was un- 
precedented in its scope, costs, and implications for both imperial policymaking 
and the attitudes of the British and Indians toward each other. 

These massive changes in the broader imperial context had implications not 
only for imperial governance but also for the idea of Masonic brotherhood. As 
we have seen, Masonic inclusiveness had been in retreat since the turn of the 
century. By the mid-nineteenth century, resembling less and less the cosmopoli- 
tan brotherhood its ideology continued to proclaim, it had become a club 
for loyalist, Protestant, respectable white men. Meanwhile, as more and more 
peoples converged under crown rule, demands for inclusion from free blacks, 
emancipated slaves, Muslims, Parsis, and Hindus began to put British Masonry 


to the test. These claims from “others” to be treated as “brothers” forced Free- 


masons to determine the extent to which the Masonic family was coterminous 


with the family of man. 

The role of the British grand lodges proved crucial. Although traditionally 
unwilling to interfere with the admissions policies of local lodges, the British 
grand lodges did choose to intervene — albeit in a reactive rather than proactive 
manner - when local developments threatened the doctrine of universal broth- 
erhood. They successfully overruled any stated admission policies that excluded 
particular groups on the basis of their skin color and religion, but in so doing 
met accusations of being insufficiently attuned to conditions on the ground. To 
help resolve the tension between their universal ideology and their duties as 
impetialists, colonial and metropolitan Masons consistently turned to the meta- 
phor of the family. It enabled. them to negotiate the disjuncture between their 
cosmopolitan, universalist ideology and the “rule of colonial difference” that 
underlay imperial powers Recourse to the idioms of kinship is particularly 
evident in the movement to establish an independent Grand Lodge of Canada, 
the decision to admit former slaves into Freemasonry, and the debate over the 
admission of Parsis and Hindus, all of which took place between the 1840s and 
the 1870s. Examination of these key events sheds light on the complex interplay 
between “othering” and “brothering” that characterized this crucial period in 


the history of British imperialism. 


The Model Family 


During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries —as industrial and 
gentlemanly capitalism, liberalism, evangelicalism, and imperialism transformed 
Britain — family structures and functions underwent important shifts, though it 
must be acknowledged that the so-called “modern” family continued to resem- 
ble carly modern families in many significant ways.* “Family” during this period 
increasingly came to mean the private nuclear family, even though many nuclear 
families still lived within larger households, which included. co-resident kin, 
servants, and lodgers.* Overall, there was a gradual restriction of family func- 
tions as other institutions took over its functions of production, education, 


social control, and welfare. Though the family remained the basic economic unit 


spread of capitalism had begun to chip away at the houschold- based economy.® 
Finally, the related notions of a sexual division of roles and the compartmentaliz- 
ation of lives into public and private spheres, though clearly evident in early 


modern assumptions about families, started gaining fuller elaboration and more 
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widespread currency at the turn of the nineteenth century. These ideals formed 
animportant part of the prescriptive domestic ideology of the Victorians, which 
increasingly governed people’s assumptions about, if not their actual experi- 
ences within, families and family relations.” 

As these shifts were underway, the family emerged as the primary model and 
metaphor for Freemasons when they referred to their institution. In 1852, the 
Freemasons’ Quarterly Review reminded its readers that “the Brethren of our 
great family can never be uninterested in that which concerns each other.” Such 
comments were not unusual. Freemasons consistently described their institu- 


tion as comprising a set of family-like relationships and borrowed the language 


g 
of family to convey expectations concerning the behavior of its members. Free- 
masons’ expectations for the brotherhood were thus tied. to their assumptions 
about families and kin-based relations.® 

First, Freemasons appropriated the idioms of kinship to organize the various 
components of the brotherhood. While the individual member was identified as 
a brother, and the institution as a whole was described. as a “fraternity,” rela- 
tions between lodges were typically couched in feminine terms. The metro- 
politan grand lodges were always known as “mother grand lodges,’ with the 
Grand Lodge of England considered the grand mother of all lodges.” Similarly, 
when a Mason discussed. the lodge in which he was initiated, he referred to it as 
his “mother lodge” Rudyard Kipling adopted the title “The Mother Lodge” for 
his most explicitly Masonic poem. Along these lines, a grand lodge or a provin- 
cial grand lodge that had warranted a lodge to operate in its jurisdiction identi- 
fied it as its “daughter lodge” In referring to one another, daughter lodges (as 
well as grand lodges) described each other as “sisters.”!° 

In addition to using the idioms of kinship to organize the brotherhood, 
Freemasons drew on four key aspects of early Victorian ideology concern- 
ing families: loyalty and duty, mutual support, affective bonds, and patriarchal 
authority. Masonry encouraged among the brethren the sense of loyalty and 
obligation that was typically associated with familial relations in this period. 
According to Leonore Davidoff, all-male institutions like Freemasonry “de- 
manded from their members particular forms of loyalty and duty to the organi- 
zation and its practices which, are familial in their language and nature.” A 
Masonic manual from the mid-nineteenth century instructed newly initiated 
Freemasons to prove their “obedience ... by close conformity to our laws and 
regulations.” Like close kin, Freemasons were obligated to watch out for one 
another, to help each. other withstand life’s vicissitudes. Thus, the manual ex- 


plained that a Mason should extend the loyalty, duty, and “sentiments of benefi- 
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cence” he felt toward “those who are bound to him by the ties of kindred” to all 
members of the brotherhood. In this way Freemasonry ensured “that a Mason, 
destitute and worthy, may find in every clime a brother, and in every land a 
home.” Quebec Masons could expect this benefit if they found themselves in 
France in the mid-nineteenth century. In 1851 Albion Lodge in Quebec estab- 
lished. official relations with La Loge Clémente Amitie of Paris when it ex- 
pressed a desire “to restore to Masonry its essential character of Cosmopolitan- 
ism, because it believes that Masons enjoy the benefits of family while travelling 
in a foreign land?” | 

Just as economic considerations were of utmost concern for families, the 
transmission of material resources was a significant concern of Freemasonry. As 
we have seen, the brotherhood functioned. as a kind of global patronage net- 
work that helped men find employment, secure promotion, and cope with 
hardship. Such functions were traditionally performed by male family members 
and through extended kinship networks. As we have also seen, the Constitutions 
bound brethren to help one another find employment. Mutual assistance, or 
beneficence, according to the Freemasons’ Manual, “forms the basis of the Ma- 
sonic Institution, and Freemasonry has especial regard to the three stages of 
destitution —infancy, unavoidable misfortune, and. extreme old age; for all 
these, when proved worthy, relief is at hand”? 


> 


By attending to the needs of sick brethren and members’ dependents, Ma- 
sonic lodges started taking over some of the functions typically fulfilled. by 
families in earlier times.'* This Masonic benefit was especially important for 
Masons who lived and worked in the empire, far from their blood relations in 
the metropole. Widows and orphans of deceased brethren received members’ 
special attention. During the 18508, a circular appealed to “all Free-Masons over 
the Globe” to raise money to support the widow and nine children of an Upper 
Canadian. brother who died in destitution; Masons responded by granting the 
widow nearly £100. A man who joined the Freemasons could thus fulfill his role 
as provider even from beyond the grave. In another typical example of Masonic 
assistance, the District Grand Lodge of Madras aided one Brother Cottrell of 
Lodge Friendship No. 423 in Adelaide, South Australia. Cottrell had come to 
Madras to sell horses, but fell ill and ended up in the Vagrants Home. Masonic 
authorities in Madras paid for his passage back to Australia and gave him ten 
rupees to recover the clothing he had pawned.!* 

Nineteenth-century Freemasons assumed that their institution, like the fam- 
ily, would also see to members’ emotional needs. The domestic ideology of the 


early Victorians supposed that bonds of affection and love held together family 


members. It described the family home as an emotional haven from a harsh, 


foreboding world. Like their eighteenth-century brethren, Victorian Masons 
saw love as a central tenet of Masonry. Masons endlessly repeated their mantra of 
“Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth” in their rituals, symbols, orations, and publi- 
cations. Addressing Londonderry Freemasons in 1850, John Grant (who had 
just come from India) expounded on Masonry’s “principle of universal love” 
and its “faith of universal brotherhood.” Noting that neither religion nor politics 
stood in the way of brotherhood, he remarked that “the Jew, the Gentile, the 
Nomadic Arab, and the wild Indian” all acknowledged brotherly love as Free- 
masonry’s underlying principle. The following year, as Masons from around the 
empire flocked. to the imperial metropolis to attend the Great Exhibition, the 
Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine urged readers to welcome “brethren with whom 
we are linked in one great indissoluble bond, and whose arrival we must hail 
with the strongest emotions of brotherly love?! 

Finally, Freemasons connected their assumptions about families with their 
expectations of their brotherhood by emphasizing the authority of a father 
figure, the lodge master. Early Victorian domestic ideology posited the father 
(the breadwinner) as the primary authority in the home, though patriarchal 
control might be mitigated or contested in a variety of ways. In Freemasonry, 
however, the master’s authority could not be challenged. “The Charges” de- 
clared that the Master and his appointed officers “are to be obeyed in their 
respective stations by all the brethren . . . with all humility, reverence, love and 
alacrity” According to a Masonic lexicon, “The Masters power in his Lodge is 
absolute. He is the sole decider of all questions of order, so far as the meeting is 
concerned, nor can any appeal be made from his decision, to the Lodge. 

Though Freemasonry drew on idealized notions of the family, the institution 
departed from “traditional” families in significant ways. Freemasonry was an 
unusual kind of family it was a fraternity that privileged equality and mas- 
culine exclusivity. “The Charges” directly referred to the institution as a “broth- 
erhood” and a “fraternity” and identified individual members as “brethren” or 
“fellows.” Freemasonry distinguished itself from families at large by assuming 
the basic equality of all members, though this egalitarianism never compro- 
mised the ultimate authority of the master. The fraternity, a mid-nineteenth- 
century handbook explained, “esteems every man the peer of his fellow in 
nature and rights. Before her altars distinctions vanish, and all men meet on the 
level. The prince and the peasant stand alike in her presence.” The master held 
authority during his tenure, but any member of a lodge who was sufficiently 


advanced in Freemasonry could be elected master. According to “The Charges,“ 
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“All preferment among Masons is grounded upon real worth and personal merit 
only . . . therefore no Master or Warden is chosen by seniority, but for his 
merit”?ë Such a dynamic did not characterize broader family relations in the 
nineteenth century, when male heads of households exercised supreme author- 
ity over their dependents, whether female or male.!? What also distinguished 
the Masonic family from other family units was its exclusion of women. British 
Freemasons continued to argue that the presence of women inside the lodge 
would irrevocably compromise their fraternal family. Thus, they defined their 
family not in terms of blood relations but rather in terms of mutual interest and 
shared experiences. 

The absence of blood ties certainly did not stop nineteenth-century Masons 
from claiming (to an even greater degree than their eighteenth- century prede- 
cessors) that their institution operated like a vast extended. family. In fact, Vic- 
torian Freemasons used the family not only as a model for the organization and 
functioning of their brotherhood but also as a metaphor that helped them re- 
spond to crises on the imperial periphery. Expansion and change in the broader 
imperial world brought new challenges as British North American Freemasons 
started demanding independence from metropolitan control, and free blacks, 
former slaves, Parsis, and Hindus sought inclusion into Freemasonry’s theoreti- 
cally universal brotherhood. As British Masons came face to face with these 
challenges and the tremendous diversity of the universal human family they 
claimed to champion, the family metaphor proved to have important ideologi- 


cal, as well as practical, uses. 


Rebellious Adolescents 


In the British North American case, Freemasonry offers a window onto the 


complex set of identities that emerged. during a period of significant social, 


cultural, and political change. Two transatlantic forces drove these changes: 


first, the great migration flows of the post-1815 period, and, second, the increas- 


ing integration of the British imperial and British North American economies. 


The arrival of over a million Britons in British North America between 1815 and 
1850 radically transformed the physical landscape of the colonies, especially 
Upper Canada as it developed from a backwater into a dominant colony. Alter- 
ing the cultural landscape of the colonies, these migration flows and the spread 
of British social and political institutions led to the emergence of distinctly 
British societies, particularly in Upper Canada and the Maritime provinces. 


Finally, the period witnessed important shifts in the political landscape of Brit- 
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ish North America, with Anglophone settlers challenging the power of colonial 
@ligarchies and making demands for a degree of autonomy within the extended 
imperial polity. These political movements culminated. in Britain's grant of re- 
sponsible government to the Canadian colonies in the mid-1840s and. initial 
steps toward confederation in the 1850s. 

As they experienced this age of dramatic change, Freemasons perceived 
themselves as belonging to a series of interrelated families at the local, national, 
imperial, and international levels. First, they belonged to their local lodge, 
which was the basic unit of Masonic governance and paralleled the nuclear 
family. Masons were also part of an extended family that corresponded to the 
jurisdiction (e. g., English or Scottish) under which their local lodge operated. 
For members of these lodges, the extended family involved a further level of 
association, the British or imperial Masonic family, which included members in 
all parts of the empire. Thus one Masonic official in Upper Canada described 
Freemasons in the British Isles and British North America as “branches of one 
common family??20 
As is typical of most families, relations within the British Masonic family 
were not always happy and trouble free, a fact demonstrated by a rebellion that 
broke out in British North America during the 1850s. British North American 
Freemasons had been chafing under British grand lodge administration since 
the 18208 when they had first become frustrated with. their fiscal and.administra- 
tive dependence on the metropole. In 1845 the Provincial Grand Master of 
Nova Scotia notified the English Grand Lodge “that the inattention and neglect 
with which communications of importance in the Craft under my jurisdiction 
have been treated for many years is gradually producing a strong feeling of 
disaffection toward the Parent Grand Lodge.” Meanwhile, Upper Canadians 
complained that they were being “taxed two-fold” by having to send their dues 
out of the colony while at the same time looking after needy British immigrants. 
Their charitable funds thereby depleted, British North American Masons did 
not have the resources to “follow the noble example set by our parent the 
United Grand Lodge of England” by establishing an institution for the widows 
and orphans of Masons.” These Masons felt that their extended familial duties 
compromised their ability to address the needs of their local families in the 
Canadian colonies. 

One of the ways that Freemasons in British North America and. other parts 
of the empire had attempted to deal with such problems was to play the British 
grand lodges against one another and thereby take advantage of a kind of 


Masonic sibling rivalry among them. The three grand lodges had agreed in 1814 
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to respect one another’s jurisdictions at home, but the essentially British arena 
of the empire, where the boundaries between what was Irish, Scottish, and 
English were difficult to discern, posed challenges to their entente. Irish and 
Scottish authorities, who had a more relaxed attitude toward colonial brethren 
(in the settler colonies as well as India), did not hesitate to challenge the senior- 
ity of the Grand Lodge of England. Though the Grand Lodge of England 
had claimed itself as the Supreme Masonic Authority in British North America, 
Irish and Scottish lodges had been popping up with increasing regularity since 
the r82os (the increase in lodges coincided with the growing numbers of Irish 
and Scottish migrants to British North America). The grand lodges started 
competing for members, influence, and control. When the English Grand 
Lodge suspended existing lodges or denied warrants for the formation of new 
ones, disgruntled petitioners often sought Irish warrants. The willingness of 
Irish authorities to comply with such requests prompted English Masons to 
complain about “the grievous injury done to the craft by almost indiscriminate 
issue of warrants from the Grand Lodge of Ireland??? Grand lodge rivalry could 
thus work to the benefit of some colonial Masons, but it also added to the level 
of overall frustration with the confused state of Masonic administration in 
British North America. 

By the 1850s, these frustrations erupted into a full-fledged adolescent re- 
bellion. Masons in Upper Canada asserted that they had grown up and were 
now capable of governing themselves. Under the leadership of Irish Masons, 
disaffected Upper Canadians formed the Independent Grand Lodge of Canada 
in 1885. They composed a formal farewell address to the Grand Lodge of 
England “from which the Masons of Canada, hailing from England, have for so 
many years been proud to hail, and from which Mother Lodge they now part 
with feelings of deep regret”? One by one, Irish, Scottish, and English lodges 
in the colony pledged allegiance to the new grand lodge, and. the Canadians 
looked across the Atlantic for approval from the parents whose oversight they 
had just rejected. 

The responses of the parent grand lodges varied, but it is clear that Masonic 
authorities on the other side of the Atlantic also saw it as a family affair. The 
Grand Lodge of Ireland was the first to recognize the fledgling Grand Lodge of 
Canada, and it did so graciously on the condition that any lodges or individual 
members who wished to “retain their present connexion with the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland” were free to do so. The Grand Lodge of Scotland did not extend 
immediate recognition, fearing that its lodges in Canada East (Quebec) would 


be pressured to join the new grand lodge, centered in Canada West. It extended 


its “fraternal wishes” to lodges that had remained loyal and praised the “filial 
duty of the Daughter Lodges in the Colonies” Likewise, the Grand Lodge of 
England also initially rejected the request for recognition. The Grand Master 
declared: “I cannot contemplate without the deepest concern the separation of 
so many lodges from the parent body: But by 1858 both the Scottish and 
English Grand Lodges decided to follow the lead of the Irish in recognizing the 
Grand Lodge of Canada. Instrumental in changing metropolitan policy was the 
English Pro Grand Master, the Earl of Carnarvon (future Secretary of State for 
the Colonies) who presciently supported recognition on the grounds that it 
would enable English and Canadian Masons to nurture a closer affective con- 
nection with each other as the administrative ties dissolved. 

The achievement of fiscal and administrative independence did in fact 
strengthen British North American Freemasons’ sense of belonging to an ex- 
tended British Masonic family. As with most rebellious adolescents, their ties to 
their parents remained strong even while they sought to assert their own identi- 
ties and take control over their own affairs. After all, they had patiently endured 
three long decades of misadministration and neglect before finally declaring 
their independence. Once their frustrations were resolved, their sentimental ties 
remained and grew. They explicitly stated that they wanted to remain in the fold 
of the imperial Masonic family. At the Annual Communication of the Canadian 
Grand Lodge of Canada in 1857, Grand Master William Wilson assured con- 
cerned brethren that the new arrangement would “be the means of ensuring a 
still warmer feeling of fraternal regard” toward the “parent Lodge” from whom 
they would “ever proudly assert our descent”? 

This rebellion within the world of British imperial Freemasonry brought to 
the fore a complex set of identities that were evolving in British North America 
during a period of widespread change. Historians of Canadian national identity 
have traditionally described national and imperial identities as antithetical: na- 
tional identity developed in stages, growing stronger and stronger in inverse 
proportion to imperial sentiment.” Because of this assumption, they have fo- 
cused on the processes of nation building during the years that immediately 
preceded and followed Confederation. in 1867 or at the turn of the century 
(particularly the South African and First World Wars) 2? They have failed to 
identify the emergence of protonationalist sentiment before the 1860s and to 
appreciate the persistence of imperial identity long after that decade. 

Examining Freemasons’ response to the administrative crisis of the 18sos 
suggests a new interpretation of the history of Canadian national identity 


within the context of British imperialism. Masons involved in the affair were 
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Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of Canada, London, Ontario, 1875 (Notman 
& Fraser, National Archives of Canada, PA-031495). 


among the first British North Americans to reveal a sense of belonging to a 
nation they were calling Canada. Members of King Solomon’s Lodge com- 
plained, for example, that though distressed brethren from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland claimed assistance, “comparatively few, if any, Canadian Brethren 
have claimed assistance from the Parent Grand Lodge.” Similarly, Lodge No. 
286 in York informed the Grand Lodge of Ireland that it had decided to join the 
new grand lodge by explaining: “We regret the severance from our Mother 
Grand Lodge but at the same time hope that it will not lessen the friendly 
connexion which has so long subsisted between us[,] and we as Canadian 
Masons will ever hailand receive you as Brethren and Masons.”?8 In this way the 
independence movement demonstrates that some Irish, Scottish, and English 
settlers had developed a nascent sense of Canadianness at mid-century. 

At the same time, their statements evinced a strong sense of belonging to the 
British Empire, which grew alongside this Canadian identity. Membership in 
Freemasonry, even after administrative links were severed, helped sharpen this 
sense of connection to the metropole and its vast empire. One of the leaders of 
the movement, Thomas Harington (a colonial administrator in Upper Can- 


ada), told the English Grand Lodge: “We have thought of England from first to 


last. We really do look upon the change as one more of letter than of spirit. We 


have made no sudden wrench, but have glided into our present position, and 
our English affection remains in strong force? Canadian Freemasons empha- 
sized their continuing and growing fraternal love for their brethren across the 
Atlantic. Ata public gathering in 1860, the Grand Master of Canada urged the 
audience to rejoice in the knowledge “that we form an integral part of that great 
empire” and to exert themselves “in rivetting still more closely the link which 
binds us to the land of our forefathers” to whom they were already united “in 
the bonds of affection and interest.” A decade later, the grand. master of the 
recently formed Grand Lodge of Quebec used the metaphor of the family to 
describe how achieving administrative independence enabled Freemasons to 
maintain their affective ties: “Although by the righteous orderings of God's 
Providence, children are separated from parents, for the more perfect fulfillment 
of the chief ends of their existence, yet, thereafter, neither do prudent parents 
nor dutiful children, have the less, but rather the more, interest in, and love for 
one another??? Such sentiments would develop, as we will see in the final 
chapter, into a full-fledged imperialist identity among Canadian Masons who 
willingly devoted their energy, money, and in some cases their lives to the 
“motherland” in its hours of need. 

For British North American Masons and their brethren across the Atlantic, 
therefore, the family served as a primary frame of reference before, during, and 
atter the rebellions of the mid-nineteenth century. The use of the metaphor 
demonstrates that British North American Masons viewed “imperial” and “na- 
tional” as compatible rather than oppositional spheres. Britishness was a crucial 
component of Canadian identity.%° To a great extent, early Canadians, like the 
Scots, Irish, and Welsh, “negotiated their cultural nationalism in relation to 
Empire, as John Mackenzie has recently argued. As he points out, these sub- 
nationalisms emerged not in the rejection of empire but in close interaction 
with it. Itis therefore time for historians to heed Phillip Buckner’s call to “place 
the imperial experience back where it belongs, at the centre of nineteenth- 


century Canadian history.”®? 


The Family of Man 


To conceptualize and describe their institution — as well as the empire and wider 
world in which they lived — mid-nineteenth-century Freemasons took the family 
metaphor a step beyond the nuclear (local lodge) and the extended (national- 


imperial grand lodge) families. Like their eighteenth-century brethren, they 
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proclaimed their belief that all mankind belonged to one universal family. In- 
deed, Masonic ideology remained remarkably consistent on this point: Masons 
in both time periods professed belief in what they referred to as the common 
“fatherhood of God” and the “brotherhood of man.” Speaking on the value and 
function of Freemasonry in New South Wales in 1849, Reverend Charles Wood- 
ward observed: “Mankind is butone family. Let us, then, cultivate more and more 
a spirit of Universal Fraternity.” Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Freemasons 
also agreed on the role their brotherhood should play in nurturing this family. Its 
cosmopolitan promise could transcend the religious, political, linguistic, and 
even racial differences that had, over time, come to divide the human family. 
According to the English periodical, the Freemasons Quarterly Review: “There 
never has yet been an institution calculated in an equal degree with Freemasonry 
to break down the artificial barriers which caste, creed, priestly ambition, and 
political rivalry, have created between different classes of the human family??? 
Masonic ideology taught members that such differences should never stand in 
the way of fraternity and charity. 

But just how far did nineteenth-century British Masons take this idea of 
“universal fraternity” in practice? As Chapter 2 demonstrated, the brotherhood 
had admitted men of various religions and ethnicities during the eighteenth 
century. Even though the numbers of non-European candidates admitted was 
not statistically great, the institution itself was prominent and influential within 
the imperial establishment. Just having a reputation for crossing racial bounda- 
ries (ideologically if not always in practice) was significant. But if eighteenth- 
century exploration and colonization had widened the horizons of British em- 
pire builders, imperial expansion in the early nineteenth century brought an 
unprecedented diversity of peoples under the empire’s purview. Meanwhile, the 
empire experienced fundamental changes that accompanied the ending of the 
slave trade and slavery, the shift toward free trade, and the massive migratory 
movements of the period. Once again, the imperial sphere became a practical 
testing ground for Freemasons’ commitment to their ideology of universal 
brotherhood and the unity of the human family. 

British Freemasons in the metropole and the colonies thus faced a dilemma. 
Their membership in Freemasonry asked them to consider as a brother any 
man, regardless of his race or religion, who professed to believe in the Great 
Architect of the Universe. But their role as imperialists typically required them 
to distinguish themselves from their subjects. When faced with requests for 
admission from free blacks, former slaves, Muslims, Parsis, and Hindus, British 


Masons thus deliberated very carefully about their claim to universal brother- 


hood. Sometimes lodges in the empire championed the rights of such men to 
join the brotherhood. More often, lodges at both the local and the provin- 
cial level— implemented admissions policies that excluded candidates who be- 
longed to these communities. Thus, by the early nineteenth century, a tension 
between the fraternity’s inclusive rhetoric and its exclusive practice was in- 
creasingly evident and difficult to explain; it was a contradiction that made the 
metropolitan grand lodges uneasy. 

In the early decades of the century, British Freemasons found themselves 
actually having to answer the rhetorical question posed by the caption of an 
abolitionist image of the slave in chains, “Am I not a man and a brother?” As we 
have seen, there were some instances of black men. being accepted into the 
world of British Freemasonry during the previous century. The Grand Lodge of 
England had granted a warrant to Prince Hall to set up a lodge for black Masons 
in Boston in 1784. Although Hall made fairly regular returns to England until 
1806, he complained of English authorities’ failure to respond. In. 1814, when it 
renumbered its lodges after the union, the Grand. Lodge erased the warrant of 
African Lodge; by 1827, the brethren of African Lodge had declared, in a 
statement published in the Boston Advertiser, their independence from English 
authorities.43 They were joined in their independence movement by two lodges 
Prince Hall had warranted in 1797. 

As African Lodge and the Grand Lodge of England were parting company, 
free blacks in the Caribbean began testing Masonry’s claims to universal broth- 
erhood. In the early 18208 a black man, Lovelace Oviton, applied to visit a lodge 
in Barbados. Oviton produced a certificate indicating his status as a Master 
Mason (in 1807 he had been admitted into the third degree in Royal Clarence 
Lodge, No. 452, in Brighton), but the members of the all-white lodge refused, 
most unmasonically, to admit him. Oviton then applied to the English Grand 
Lodge for a warrant to establish a new lodge, presumably for black Masons on 
the island. It did not reject his petition outright but advised him to request a 
warrant from the Provincial Grand Master of Barbados. 

Local Masonic authorities dashed off a frantic letter to the English Grand 
Lodge as soon as they learned “that some colored Men of this Island, had 
written to the Right Worshipful United Grand Lodge of England, to obtain a 
Warrant for establishing a Lodge of Free Masons on this Island.” They hoped to 
prevent what they perceived as an impending disaster. “Should their request be 
complied with? the letter stated, “it will tend more materially to injure the Craft 
in the Western Hemisphere, than any other event that could possibly take 


place” The author of the letter urged the Grand Secretary (whom he described 
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as a personal friend) to “use every exertion in [his] power, with His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, to prevent any such Warrant being granted.” At 
the same time Provincial Grand Lodge authorities in Barbados also warned the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland about this “Lodge intended to be form’d of men of 
colour” and asked them to assist in preventing it. 

The metropolitan grand lodges apparently decided to leave the matter up to 
the men on the spot. The English Grand Lodge was prepared to back up its 
provincial grand master: if he outlined his objections to this particular lodge’s 
being formed “there is no doubt but his Sentiments will have due weight.” For 
its part, the Irish Grand Lodge declared itself unwilling to interfere in the affairs 
of another jurisdiction. Yet it is interesting to speculate how Irish authorities 
would have reacted had. they received Oviton’s petition for a warrant. The 
admission policies of the Irish were fairly liberal in comparison to those of the 
English. About this time it confirmed the rights of emancipists in Tasmania to 
seek membership in Irish lodges and in 1831 it allowed one of its lodges in 
Mauritius “to receive respectable people of colour”? Whether or not they 
would have granted a warrant to Oviton, Irish authorities would probably have 
had more difficulty than the English just ignoring the request. 

The Grand Lodge was content to deal with free blacks on a case-by-case 
basis, but the abolition of slavery in 1833 presented a more daunting question: 
the admissibility of a substantial new class of people, former slaves. One strong 
supporter of both abolition and former slaves’ admission into Masonic lodges 
was Robert Crucefix, editor of the Freemason’s Quarterly Review. In 1836 he 
wrote a letter to Sussex in which he expressed his “feeling that it was a most 
singular thing that they should emancipate thousands of fellow-creatures, and 
not afterwards allow them to participate in the benefits of Free Masonry.” But 
the Grand Lodge of England refrained from making any major policy decisions 
until forced by colonial developments to do so. In this instance, as with Parsis 
and Hindus later in the century, “peripheral crises” seem to have dictated the 
timing of metropolitan action and policy making, 

The first such incident occurred in 1840 when Lodge No. 277 in the Bar- 
bados asked the Irish Grand Lodge “how far the Legislative enactment giving 
liberty to the Slave population of the West Indies applies to their admissibility 
into the order of Freemasonry.’ Had they based their decision on the institu- 
tion’s ideological claims to sympathy with “all sections of the human family,” 
admitting former slaves should not have been an issue. But as those who were 
opposed to the admission of former slaves were quick to point out—a tech- 


nicality in the wording of “The Charges” stood in the way of their inclusion. 
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Going back to 1723, “The Charges” had stated that “persons admitted members 
of a Lodge must be good and true men, free-born, and of mature and discreet 
age? The Grand Lodge decided to postpone its decision in order to forma com- 
mittee to consider the matter and consult with the Grand Lodge of England. 
The following year, it also sent a representative to the French Grand Lodge to 
inquire, among other things, about its policy on freed slaves. It learned that “if 
any application was made to initiate them, they being proper characters, they 
would be made.” In fact, the French had already sent warrants to Haiti “for the 
purpose of opening Lodges to make them??? Yet, as long as the word “free- 
born” remained in “The Charges,” the letter of British Masonic law prevented 
British lodges from fully implementing the spirit of Masonic ideology and 
admitting former slaves as brethren. 

In addition to these subtle legalistic arguments, outright racial prejudice 
erected barriers to the admission of black Masons, regardless of their labor 
status. In 1842 several black Masons in Hamilton, Upper Canada, repeatedly 
requested entrance into a local lodge. Edward Crumps and his brethren “used 
every means in their power to obtain the rights and benefits” of Masons, includ- 
ing presenting their legitimate certificates. Yet the members of Lodge No. 10 
refused to admit them. The black Masons had difficulty understanding such a 
violation of “the genuine principle of Masonry”: “All the information that your 
[petitioners] has got from them is thus that a portion of their members will not 
except [sic] us because that [sic] we are a colored race of people.” So Crumps 
and the other decided to apply to English authorities for a warrant of their own. 
In their petition, they noted that “any regular lodge of free and excepted. Ma- 
sons” in the United States would willingly admit them (an interesting claim 
given that American Masonry was clearly segregated at this point) and assured 
the Grand Lodge of England that they were “a loyal people to the sovereign of 
great brittain [sic] and the coloneys [sic] belonging thereto?’ 

Once again, metropolitan authorities seem to have ignored Crumps’ petition 
but, by the mid-18-+0s, the British grand lodges were realizing the need fora clear 
statement on blacks’ eligibility for admission. At the level of policy, at least, they 
demonstrated an unwillingness to live with a contradiction between the theory 
of a race-blind brotherhood and the practice of excluding black men. Again, 
colonial developments were forcing their hands. In 1844 Lodge No. 622 in 
Barbados requested permission from the Irish Grand Lodge to admit two for- 
mer slaves. Still unresolved in its decision about the wording of “The Charges,” 
the Grand Lodge ruled that “no person who had been born in bondage is, in the 


ordinary course eligible to be admitted into the order.’ But it decided that a former 


slave could join a lodge by receiving special permission from the Grand Lodge 


(which it granted to the former slaves seeking to join No. 22) .*? 

Though a bit slower to take action than their Irish counterpart, the English 
Grand. Lodge ultimately developed a less ambiguous policy regarding the ad- 
missibility of former slaves. In 1847, the English Grand Master, Lord Zetland, 
brought the matter before the Grand Lodge. Letters that had arrived recently 
from Antigua and. St. Vincent prompted Zetland and his fellow grand lodge 
officers “to obviate the difficulty felt on the proposition of such a person for 
initiation.” Grand Lodge officials decided to revise the wording in the Constitu- 
tions to read “free man” rather than “free born.” In making a change designed 
“to give relief to the colonies,” the Grand Lodge demonstrated that its policies 
were subject to developments in the empire. By shifting the wording of the 
Constitutions the grand lodges opened the way, theoretically at least, for former 
slaves to seek admission to the order. Yet the tension between Masonry’s inclu- 
sive ideology and exclusive practices persisted and, as we will see, became a 
much-debated issue during the second half of the nineteenth century (and 


remains one even to this day). 


The Debate over Parsis and Hindus 


When it came to admitting men of different races and creeds, British Masonry 
had been, over time, most receptive to Muslims. In India, Freemasonry was 
for most purposes, if not for all intents, an exclusively European institution 
that flourished among East India Company servants, government officials, 
the merchant and professional classes, and army officers. But based on the 
precedent set in 1777 with the initiation of Umdat-ul-Umrah Bahadur, several 
early-nineteenth-century lodges did initiate Muslims. This precedent notwith- 
standing, Muslims’ participation could cause controversy at the local level. The 
Marine Lodge in Bengal initiated Meer Bundeh Ali Khan in 1812. Two mem- 
bers of the lodge refused to attend the meeting on the grounds that “they were 
obligated not to be present at the Initiation of a Turk[, | Jew or Infidel, And they 
considered all Mahomedans, Turks? In the middle of the initiation ceremony, 
wo other brethren who “were most unworthily and unmasonically employing 
themselves in ridiculing the Mahomedan Religion” were asked to leave. Within 
six months, the lodge was split over the issue; both sides presented their cases to 
the metropolitan authorities. Those advocating the Muslims’ admission de- 
scribed the troublemakers as “three or four Ignorant Bros.” who were not “able 


to appreciate the Meaning of what a Mason ought to be.” The Muslim initiate 


was, on the other hand, “a man Universally respected” who could claim the 
Marquess Wellesley (a former governor general) as areference. He also had the 
support of some prominent Masons in Bengal “as well as many other very 
worthy Brethren who have done us the Honor of visiting us, coming from all 
corners of the globe.” Persuaded by these arguments, the Ancients allowed the 
initiation to stand.“ 

During the mid-nineteenth century, most of the Muslims initiated in British 
lodges in India belonged to the royal families of collaborating or recently con- 
quered princely states. In 1836, the English Grand Lodge recognized the ad- 
mission of the ambassador from the Kingdom of Oudh, which Wellesley had 
brought into the subsidiary alliance system in 1801. Early in the next decade, the 
Duke of Sussex took part in the initiation of several Indian princes. Such initia- 
tions demonstrated how useful the brotherhood. could be in strengthening the 
power and influence of the expanding British Raj. Yet the inclusion of Muslims 
was not just a matter of political expedience, as demonstrated by the fact that 
lodges rejected some prominent Muslim candidates. One prince in Secundera- 
bad sought admission but was turned away because he was a eunuch. Though 
Lodge St. John in Secunderabad admitted Meer Bundeh Ali Khan as a visiting 
brother, his son was initially rejected because he did not speak English. More- 
over, Muslim initiates were invariably elites whose inclusion could be justified 
as politically beneficial to the empire; there is little evidence of middle-class 
Muslim professionals and merchants finding their way into lodges. Despite 
the limited nature of this trend, it did set a precedent that led to a wider debate 
over native admissions during the 1840s. British Masons residing in India be- 
gan discussing not only whether more Muslims should be admitted. but also 
whether Parsis and Hindus were eligible. In 1840 the Freemasens’ Quarterly 
Review, reporting on Masonic affairs in India, urged: “The question. as to 
the propriety of admitting Mahomedans and Hindoos into the Order still oc- 
cupies the attention of the Anglo-Indian Craft, and some intimation from head- 
quarters is anxiously looked for” The time had come to determine the extent of 
Freemasonry’s “sympathy with the whole family of man“ 

Thankfully, the historical record has preserved a variety of perspectives — 
Scottish, English, Irish, and elite Indian — about the admission of indigenous 
candidates into Freemasonry. On one side of the debate stood a few vacal 
advocates, British and Indian, who were willing to include any Indian candi- 
date, provided he gain acceptance into a local lodge. In making their case, they 
drew on the ideology of universal brotherhood and the family metaphor, which 


were by now commonly associated with Freemasonry. On the other side was 
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the majority of English Masons in India, who did not want to welcome Hindus 
into their family. They deployed a range of arguments to justify their exclusion, 
and they conveniently avoided the language of brotherhood, except when they 
explicitly said that they could not imagine accepting the native Hindu as a 
brother. Yet all the British Masons involved in the controversy shared the per- 
ception that Hindus were culturally backward and in need of civilizing, and, 
especially after 1857, they expressed this opinion in the increasingly racialized 
discourse of imperialism. 

Apparently taking the notion of the universal family of man more seriously 
than their English brethren, Scottish Masons in Bombay were the first to ad- 
dress the question of native participation. Dr. James Burnes, an East India Com- 
pany medical officer who had arrived in 1821, was instrumental in this develop- 
ment. Scottish authorities had appointed. Burnes Provincial Grand Master for 
Western India in 1836. He explained to a gathering of fellow Masons in 1840 
that he was devoted to Masonry not only because it bound together educated 
Britons in the colonies but also because, for “the natives of this mighty empire,” 
it could “extend, without awakening religious prejudice, a truer knowledge of 
the Great Architect of the universe, and more just notions of their duty to each 
other: Burnes and his fellow Scottish Masons, it seems, were ready to open 
Freemasonry’s doors to qualified Indians. 

However, before they could formulate policies and procedures for native 
admissions, the actions of a prominent Parsi, Maneckji Cursetji, put the Scot- 
tish Masons on the defensive. In 1838, Cursetji became the first Indian ap- 
pointed Assistant Collector of Customs in Bombay and he would later, after a 
successful career in the courts, become the first Indian. sheriff of Bombay. In 
1840 Cursetji sought admission into Burnes’s own lodge in Bombay, the promi- 
nent Lodge of Perseverance. Rejected but unthwarted, Cursetji next attempted 
to join a lodge in England but once again was blackballed. Finally, in Paris, he 
found a lodge La Gloire de LUnivers that was willing to admit him into the 
mysteries of Freemasonry: In 1843 Cursetji returned to Bombay as a Master 
Mason, only to find the Lodge of Perseverance still unwelcoming. But the fact 
that he was already initiated put Scottish Masons in Bombay in a bind. They 
realized that Parsis and others could now find their way into Masonry through a 
back door. Better to control the process, they reasoned, than passively stand by 
while others made Masons of Parsi candidates. Thus, in 1843, twenty-seven 
brethren, including some members of the Lodge of Perseverance, petitioned 
Burnes to establish a new lodge that would oversee the admission of native 


members. The Lodge Rising Star of Western India came into being with four 
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Indian founding members, including three Muslims and a Parsi. The most 
important offices of the lodge, not surprisingly, remained in European hands, 
with Burnes himself serving as master and two other prominent Britons as 
Senior and Junior Wardens.** 

It is significant that Parsis, a highly Anglicized. community that played a 
dominant role in the economy and politics of nineteenth-century Bombay, were 
more readily accepted into Freemasonry than Hindus. The prominent Parsi 
families of western India had strong financial and political connections to Euro- 
pean merchants and civil servants. The Parsi admitted as a founding member of 
the Lodge Rising Star of Western India, for example, was Ardeshir Cursetji 
Wadia, the Chief Engineer of the Bombay Dockyard and member of the Wadia 
shipbuilding family.“ 

The prosperity of Scottish lodges (at the expense of English lodges) in 
Bombay during the early 1840s suggests that Burnes’s handling of the native 
admissions question met with approval. When Burnes took over as Scottish 
Provincial Grand. Master, English Masons began deserting their lodges to join 
Scottish ones. By 1844, English Freemasonry in Bombay was dormant.’ The 
brethren who had formerly belonged to English lodges may just have been 
happy to have a good administrator in their midst, but they certainly would not 
have forfeited their English warrants — the most prized warrants in the world of 
Masonry — had they disagreed fundamentally with his policy on the admission 
of Muslims and Parsis. 

Viewing these activities from their base in Calcutta and motivated by the 
same sibling rivalry that characterized British Masonic relations in the Canadian 
colonies, English Masons realized. they too needed a policy concerning the 
admission of indigenous candidates. The English Provincial Grand Master of 
Bengal during the 1840s, Dr. John Grant (Apothecary General of the East India 
Company and resident in India for over twenty-five years), was equivocal about 
admitting Indians into Freemasonry. He argued that the decision to admit 
“Musselmans and Hindoos” was the prerogative of the Provincial Grand Lodge 
rather than the right of individual lodges (which, according to Masonic law, 
had always had the right to determine their membership without interference 
from above). Grant also worried that needy British brethren would admit rich 
Indians in order to improve the condition of lodge coffers. But both the actions 
of the Scottish Masons in Bombay and Masonry’s claims to universal brother- 
hood compelled him to make some concession toward Indians. He agreed to 

the admission, under the close supervision of the Provincial Grand Lodge, of 


“well educated and respectable natives and the advancement thereby not only of 
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their moral position but the creation of a stimulus to the acquirement in some 
measure of an English education. 

Still, the prospect of admitting Indians in great numbers made Grant and his 
fellow “eminent and influential Masons in Calcutta” very anxious. It threatened 
white Masons’ control over the brotherhood in a way that admitting the occa- 
sional Muslim never had. They turned to their “Grand Parent Lodge” for ad- 
vice. Responding in 1842, the English Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex, 
pronounced: “The Question is one which has occupied [my] attention for 
many years, and formed a part of [my] Masonic creed; that provided a Man 
believe in the existence of the... Architect of the Universe, in fraternity, and 
extends that belief likewise to a state of Rewards and Punishments hereafter; 
such a person is fully competent to be received as a Brother? The duke cau- 
tioned. against the “indiscriminate admission of Mahomedans and Hindoos” 
and warned Grant to be especially careful about ensuring the solemnity of the 
initiation ceremony, but he felt that “it is no doubt a great object to impress 
Brotherly and friendly feelings between Europeans and enlightened Hindoos? 
Such an open-ended policy decision caused Grant to recoil. He expressed hor- 
ror that Hindus and Muslims might join the brotherhood en masse. Grasping 
for justifications to exclude Hindus specifically, he responded by arguing that 
properly obligating them was impossible and that the rules of caste precluded 
them from fraternizing with lower-caste Hindus. “After a residence of 26 years 
in this country . . . of all the natives whom I have ever known, two or three 
fingers would cover the names of those whom I could venture conscientiously 
to recommend for... Masonry.” At this point, Grant put the question of native 
admissions on the back burner, and, in the aftermath of his administration, 
English Freemasonry in Bengal suffered from a lack of leadership and competi- 
tion from Scottish Masons in Calcutta.“ 

Basically, therefore, during the 1840s, a handful of Indian Muslims and 
Parsis became a part of the Masonic family, though they had not received the 
warmest of receptions from British Masons resident in India at the time. The 
admission of Indians at this point depended on several factors: the candidate’s 
religion and social status, the jurisdiction into which he sought inclusion, sib- 
ling rivalry between English and Scottish lodges, and the attitudes of provincial 
Masonic leaders. During the 1840s, admission was unlikely, but not impossible 
(unless, of course, the candidate was a Hindu). The unrest of the subsequent 
decade brought the limited trend toward inclusiveness to a standstill. 

As with the Masonic independence movement in British North America, 


the debate over native admissions in India took place within a dramatically 
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Members of Alexandra Lodge No. 1065 ( English Constitution), Jubbalpar, India, ca. 1870 


(all Europeans) (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of 
England). 


changing political and cultural context. At the beginning of the period, India 
was in the midst of a prolonged depression due, in large part, to the military and 
fiscal policies of the company-state. Over time, colonial rule led to the disman- 
tling of indigenous commercial and investment institutions, deindustrializa- 
tion, and an increasingly peasant-based economy; all these processes combined 
with the increasing strength of the colonial state to subordinate India ever 
further to metropolitan Britain. When the economy began to recover in the 
18508, India was under the highly interventionist administration of James Ram- 
say, Lord Dalhousie (1848-56). Dalhousie centralized and enhanced British 
power by annexing the Sikh state (£849) and part of Burma (1 852) and deploy- 
ing the “doctrine of lapse” to assume control over Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur, and 
Awadh. He also placed the kingdom of Oudh under direct British administra- 
tion. The confident and energetic governor rationalized the revenue administra- 
tion and reformed the military. His efforts to modernize and anglicize Indian 
society included a renewed commitment to mass education and missionary 
Christianity, as well as the introduction of transformative technologies: the 
railways, the telegraph, a postal system, and irrigation works. 

Like several of his predecessors in. the office of governor general (including 


Wellesley and Hastings), Dalhousie was an active Freemason and former Scot- 
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tish grand master, and he viewed the brotherhood as an asset to empire build- 
ing. Immediately upon Dalhousie’s arrival, the Masons of Bengal paid their 
respects to the man they described as “so distinguished a Pillar, and Ornament 
of the order” They deemed his arrival in India “an event full of promise for the 
moral enlightenment and advancement of the country” and. asked him to serve 
as patron of the order. Expressing his gratitude at being “received with a hearty 
welcome, on my arrival in this remote land by a body of Masons, Dalhousie 
enthusiastically accepted the position of patron. He would “be ever ready to 
promote the interest and benefit of the institution in this country” as long as its 
lodges maintained strict discipline and purity. Such was his commitment to 
Freemasonry that Dalhousie’s first public appearance in Calcutta was to offici- 
ate, in full Masonic regalia, at the foundation stone laying ceremony for the 
city’s new hospital.5° 

The policies of the mid-nineteenth-century governors like Dalhousie met 
with various responses from Indians. Most. accommodated the new colonial 
order by adapting their survival strategics and reinventing their traditions in 
light of British ideas, institutions, and technologies. The British found collabo- 
rators among native Indian princes, upper-caste Hindus, the so-called “martial” 
communitics that had made up the backbone of the company army, and mer- 
chant communities like the Parsis. But British policies, reforms, and cultural 
arrogance also met with stiff resistance. The first half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a scrics of military mutinies and civil revolts, which culminated in the 
Mutiny / Rebellion of 1857. The threatening combination of mutinous soldiers, 
discontented peasants, and sympathetic landlords put the government into a 
state of emergency for over a year. Though eventually suppressed, the Uprising 
dealt the British a profound shock and compelled them to reassess their ap- 
proach toward their Indian Empire.*! Taking place in the midst of all these 
developments, the Masonic debate over indigenous admissions therefore serves 
as an inroad into the shifting attitudes and policies of the British, as well as the 
responses of Indians to British rule, at mid-century. 

Masons in both India and the British Isles responded to the events of 1857- 
58. Though there is evidence of one lodge in Madras admitting “a native gentle- 
man” named Runganadum Sastry, Masonry’s leaders tried to put a stop to the 
admission of indigenous candidates. The Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal 
revived and strictly enforced a bylaw (No. 55) requiring provincial grand mas- 
ters personally to approve the admission of Indians on a case-by-case basis. 
The majority of British Masons also lent their unquestioning support to the 


government, though one daring brother shocked his brethren by suggesting 
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that “an. enquiry be made into the conduct of the Lord Patron of Freemasons 
{Dalhousie}... owing to the awful crisis in which this country is now placed 
through the measures of his government.” Lodge Industry and Perseverance 
gave up its banquets and contributed funds for “the Craftsmen, women. and 
little children escaped. from Cawnpore, Allahabad. and other parts of the coun- 
try, made desolate by the rioters” Back in the metropole, both the English and 
the Irish Grand Lodges considered “the numerous murders and barbarities 
committed by the Sepoys of Bengal upon the British inhabitants, and the great 
extent of distress and misery entailed upon their families, distress and suffering 
scarcely paralleled in history” and promptly contributed funds for their relief.>? 
If British lodges hesitated. more than ever to welcome indigenous men into 
their lodges, the status of Eurasians (the oftspring of mixed racial unions) was 
only slightly less tenuous. A fascinating letter from the master of one of the 
oldest Calcutta lodges sheds light on the state of Freemasonry in Bengal as it 
related to racial considerations in the aftermath of the Mutiny / Rebellion. The 
purpose of the letter was to recommend the ideal type of man to fill the open 
office of provincial grand master. P. Nubia, who worked in the Military Finance 
Department, observed that Bengal was characterized by “a great deal of Class 
distinction, Caste distinction, the former being military, civil, professional, and 
ceremonial, the latter, pure European, and Eurasian.” Admitting that Euro- 
peans and Eurasians did work harmoniously together, he asserted that the “ex- 
clusiveness” of the Europeans was “carried to such an extent that some Lodges 
do not receive as Members, scarcely as visitors, any Brethren who have any hair 
of Asiatic descent; or who are not exclusively European.” Nubia had difficulty 
conveying to the Grand Lodge the extent of the prejudice against Eurasians: “it 
requires to pass the equator to understand how wide is the gulf which separates, 
almost beyond the power of union in social life the two antagonistic classes.” 
Thus, even though there were “many excellent and eminent” Eurasian Masons 
who might bring a lot of energy to the office, in no way could one serve as 
provincial grand master. Moving on to list the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of British residents in various occupations, Nubia concluded that the Grand 
Lodge should draw its next provincial grand master from the ranks of the civil 
service (rather than the military, professional, or mercantile classes). Metro- 
politan officials did exactly that when they appointed Hugh David Sandeman 
“of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service” as Provincial Grand Master in 1862.83 
Early in the Sandeman administration, a series of developments in local 
Masonic affairs forced officials in Bengal and the metropole to examine the 


growing disjuncture between Masonic claims to universal brotherhood and the 
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exclusionary practices of Freemasons in India.** First, in Calcutta, a Hindu 
merchant named. Prosonno Coomar Dutt challenged the English Masonic es- 
tablishment in Bengal by boldly claiming the right to admission into the broth- 
erhood. Dutt argued that the ssth By Law, which “debars so many of the 
human race from an Order which professes to be open to all, and to exclude 
no man on account of his religion? was highly objectionable. He petitioned 
Lodge Courage with Humanity, No. 322, for membership. Amenable, its mas- 
ter sought permission from Sandeman to initiate him. Sandeman decided to 
exclude Dutt by invoking the ssth By Law. He offered the vague explanation 
that Hindus’ inclusion was “not desirable with reference to social considera- 
tions.” He did not elaborate. But he did threaten to use his power of veto if any 
lodge chose to ignore the regulation. 

Meanwhile, another “Asiatic” candidate, a Muslim prince with support from 
British Freemasons in Kanpur, was testing English Freemasons commitment to 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood. In 1863 Lodge of Harmony, No. 483, 
initiated Said-ud-Dowlah in direct contradiction of Sandeman’s orders. Furi- 
ous, Sandeman suspended two lodge leaders (Master Francis Jordan and Past 
Master M. O’Mealy) for their “contumacious and rebellious conduct.” The 
master responded by putting his lodge into abeyance and taking possession. of 
its warrant. and books. This action provoked the Provincial Grand Lodge to 
expel Jordan and suspend O’Mealy. Members of the Provincial Grand Lodge 
applauded Sandeman when he threatened to suspend any Mason who chal- 
lenged his ruling that “the initiation of an Asiatic in this Province without a 
Dispensation was illegal.>° 

Both cases provoked a great deal of letter writing, posturing, and heated 
debate over the boundaries of the Masonic family. As they reached Masonic 
authorities in the metropole, the discussions of the two incidents became inter- 
twined. The objections voiced by Sandeman and members of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge fell into two categories. First, they argued that Hindus were 
polytheists who could. not become Freemasons because they did not profess 
belief in a single supreme being. “Hindoos are a race of idolators, charged 
Brother Howe, “who worship not only graven images, but a variety of created 
things and beings, and whose superstitious and idolatrous rites are notorious, 
and in many instances abominable.” According to Brother Howe and others, 
since Hindus did not. demonstrate faith in “one true God” they could not be 
trusted and their admission would compromise Masonry’s principles and se- 
crets. English Masons also justified the exclusion of Hindus on the ground that 


the cultural differences between Hindus and Englishmen were just too great to 


bridge. Brother Abbott, a twenty-year resident of India, remarked of one of his 
most steady Indian employees (at the office of Ecclesiastical. Registrar): “Yet he 
isa Hindoo and I am an Englishman, his tastes are not my tastes, his habits are 
not my habits, his God is not my God. Without entertaining any animosity, 
therefore, against Hindoos, I feel that there are few points of sympathy between 
us, and many points on which we cannot understand each other” Objectors also 
pointed out that questions of caste impeded the realization of true brotherhood 
between Indian and. European: “How could [the Hindu] claim the right hand 
of fellowship with men whom he openly professes to scorn, and whose very 
touch is regarded by him as so contaminating, as to require ceremonies of 
ablution to obliterate?”5” 

In the face of these opinions (shared by a majority of Provincial Grand 
Lodge officers), one British. voice stood out in support of the admission of 
Hindus. Charles Piffard, a Calcutta lawyer and active Freemason, implored the 
brethren to recognize the contradiction between Masonic ideology and the 
policy of excluding a group on the basis of its race. In making his argument, 
Piffard reminded the Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasonry’s central ideolog- 
ical pillar, “the great Masonic Doctrine of the Universal Brotherhood of man.” 
“Our Order is composed of worthy men of many various races,” he continued. 
“What reason has been given to call upon us to puta brand on one particular 
race”? He urged them to “hold out the hand of brotherhood” to any eligible 
Hindu candidates. Although the sole British voice supporting Hindus inclusion 
in Calcutta, Piffard might well have cited the argument of James Gibbs, a high- 
ranking officer in the English District Grand Lodge of Bombay, who had re- 
cently expressed the hope that “the Natives of this country” would join his “own 
countrymen” in “that sacred tie of Masonry, [through which] brotherly love 
may be engendered, relief to the distressed be practiced, and truth become the 
ruling principle of their lives Despite the force of their arguments, Piffard 
and Gibbs were clearly in a minority. 

By 1864 both cases had made their way to the Grand Lodge of England, 
which readily decided in favor of both Dutt and Jordan and expressed faith in 
the civilizing, moderating power of Freemasonry. Metropolitan officials upheld 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood by confirming Masonry’s fundamental 
purpose was “to serve as a mecting ground for men who might otherwise 
remain at a perpetual distance.” The English Grand Lodge overturned. the Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge’s decision to expel Jordan and found the S sth By Law to be 

“in contravention of the main principles of the order.” They argued. that Hindus 


should be admitted into their fraternal family because Freemasonry would help 


introduce “true religion and enlightenment” and promote “large-hearted char- 
ity and brotherhood. between man and man.” The Irish Grand Lodge, and, 
notably, the Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo, also gave Dutt their immediate and 
unconditional support. Mayo reminded Bengal officials that there was “nothing 
in either the rules or spirit of Freemasonry which prevents persons who do not 
profess Christianity from being admitted to the order? Under pressure from 
these metropolitan directives, Sandeman and the Provincial Grand Lodge were 
forced to capitulate. Dutt joined Lodge Anchor and Hope in 1872, after nine 
years of relentless petitioning. 

Dutt and other South Asians who joined Freemasonry had forced British 
Masons to fulfill their institution’s claims to cosmopolitan brotherhood. Of 
course, barriers to South Asians’ complete participation in Freemasonry were 
still at work. Even though Muslims, Parsis, Hindus, and others found their way 
into lodges and multiracial lodges were increasingly common, Europeans con- 
tinued to dominate the majority of lodges in India and elsewhere. While the 
grand lodges had lifted restrictions barring Hindus’ admission, they could not 
nor did they ever hope to — control the admissions practices of local lodges, 
which could still blackball candidates indiscriminately (or discriminately, as was 
probably often the case). Moreover, the emergence of lodges set up for particu- 
lar religious or occupational groups (such as Parsi lodges in Bombay and army 
lodges composed primarily of officers) ended up reinforcing racial distinctions 
and compromising Masonry’s inclusive, universalist ideology. 

Nevertheless, Dutt’s initiation marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of Freemasonry in India, a period in which it was not unusual to see 
multiracial lodges and widespread admission of indigenous candidates, regard- 
less of their religion. Of the approximately 100 lodges at work in India during 
the early 18708, at least one fifth included indigenous members. The Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry in India and the District Grand Lodges of 
Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab had at least one Indian officer in their ranks. 
When the Lodge Rising Star of Western India met in 1877 to install Brother 
Rustomjee Merwanjee as master, The Standard reported that the Masonic hall 
was crowded with Parsi, Hindu, Muslim, and European brethren, “all happily 
assembled together for one common object - a social and fraternal band of 
Brotherhood? Meanwhile, in the Punjab, Lodge Light in the Himalayas, a 
primarily European lodge in Murree, elected Dhanjibhoy Camadore as its mas- 
ter. Back in Edinburgh the Scottish Grand Lodge regularly drew members’ 
attention to and celebrated the “kaleidoscopic beauty” of its lodges in India. 


Brother Bhownagree, a Parsi, attended a Grand Lodge meeting in 1884 and 


Prosonno Coomar Dutt (first Hindu admitted into an English lodge in Bengal, 
India), 1895 (copyright, and reproduced. by permission of, the United Grand 
Lodge of England). 
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Members of the Lodge Rising Star of Western India No. 342 (Scottish Constitution), 
190s (British Library). 


reported that Scottish lodges in India “thoroughly represent the noble prin- 
ciples of Masonry in refusing to make distinctions of caste or creed: 

Upper: class Indians joined the brotherhood for a variety of reasons. Like 
their Europeans brethren, they were attracted to the intellectual stimulation and 
spiritual cultivation that Freemasonry afforded. They enjoyed the convivial din- 
ners that followed monthly lodge meetings and Masonry’s public processions 
and ceremonies.*! Indigenous members who were engaged in commercial pur- 
suits or who traveled extensively welcomed access to the global network of 
lodges and brethren. Most significantly and radically, as we will see in the 


Conclusion, they embraced Masonry’s ideology of fraternal cosmopolitanism. 


Empire, Race, Family 


Based on events examined here, it is tempting to argue that Freemasons’ atti- 

tudes toward Indian candidates reflected a widespread trend historians typically 

associate with the high imperialism of the mid- and late nineteenth centuries: 

the growing prevalence of racial categorization as a way of understanding differ- 
8 8 8 8 

ence. Whereas the cosmopolites of the Enlightenment and the abolitionists 


of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had professed belief in 


the unity and perfectability of mankind (also described as historical evolution- 
ism) ,° mid-nineteenth-century observers started dividing mankind into many 
distinct, polygenetic, hierachically ordered races. Culminating in the emergence 
of social Darwinism, European attitudes toward indigenous peoples became 
less humanitarian and hardened into an imperialist ideology infused with as- 
sumptions about the rights and duties of superior master races over inferior 
subject races. Ss 

Historians of Britain identify the moment of the shift to increasingly ra- 
cialized assumptions and attitudes quite precisely, during the 1860s, in the 
aftermath of imperial debacles in India and Jamaica. Catherine Hall has con- 
vincingly argued that the debate over Governor Edward Eyre’s handling of the 
Morant Bay Uprising in Jamaica (which also coincided with the dramatic rise 
in popularity of Carlyle’s @ccasional Disceurse on the Nigger Question) signaled 
the transition when new forms of overt racism challenged and eventually super- 
seded the “developmental notion of human nature” championed by John S. 
Mill and the abolitionist generation. She explains: “The debate over Eyre 
marked a moment when two different conceptions of use constructed through 
two different notions of them, were publicly contested. Mill’s imagined com- 
munity was one of potential equality, in which ‘us? white Anglo-Saxon men and 
women, believed in the potential of black Jamaican men and women to become 
like ‘us’ through a process of civilization. Carlyle’s imagined community was a 
hierarchically ordered one in which ‘we must always master them?“ Other 
events in the empire —the Indian Mutiny / Rebellion, the Maori Wars, and 
Fenian violence - also contributed to this pervasive ideological shift. Ronald 
Hyam points out that writers, explorers, missionaries, politicians, and early 
ethnologists all shared these new assumptions about the deterministic character 
of racial heredity and its implications for Britain’s imperial mission. In these 
ways and with such words} Hyam asserts, “the optimistic eighteenth- century 
and early Victorian beliefs about the equality and perfectability of mankind were 
sharply reversed.”64 

Statements by Masons on both sides of the debate over Hindu admissions 
provide evidence of this broad shift in the way Europeans understood differ- 
ence and indicate the growing prevalence of racialized discourses. Opponents 
like Sandeman and Howe justified Hindus’ exclusion by referring to the un- 
bridgeable cultural divide between Indians and Europeans, a gap they increas- 
ingly understood in terms of biological difference. Brother Fenn explained: “We 
never could know the Asiatic intimately, there was a wide and impassable gulf 


between us which nothing could bridge over. Men, though of the same blood, 
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were not all alike, the word ‘man’ did not always bear the same signification; 
there were various races, various ranks and walks in life, and our race differed in 
every essential point from that of the Asiatic, so that we could never meet as 
Brothers.” Likewise Brother Abbott “did not consider an Asiatic to be of our 
kind, and would never sit in Lodge with him? Although making the opposite 
argument, the United Grand Lodge and Piffard also conceptualized the differ- 
ence between Indians and Britons in terms of racial categories. They would have 
agreed with the Grand Master of AU Scottish Freemasonry who proclaimed a 
few years later that Freemasonry, as it penetrated “into the remotest corner of 
this Indian Empire,” would help “raise up the natives of this country to the high 
level of European civilization and culture, and thus . . . establish an enduring 
bridge of sympathy and kind feelings over the gulf which now separates the 
governed from the governing races.”6* Dutt himself even used the category of 
race to argue for Hindus’ inclusion, though, unlike the Britons who spoke in 
terms of multiple races (that should or should not be brought together under 
Freemasonry), he assumed the existence of a unitary human race. 

However, events in the world of British imperial. Freemasonry suggest that 
the shift from the historical evolutionism of the Enlightenment to a starkly 
racialized “new imperialism” was neither clear-cut nor complete by the 18608 
and 1878s. Freemasons displayed a way of understanding difference that was 
more complex and subtle than historians of racial ideology have allowed. Ma- 
sonic rhetoric from the period highlights the inconsistency and variability with 
which the category of “race” could be deployed. Some Masonic writers and 
orators remained committed to the idea of a unitary human race. A contributor 
to The Craftsman argued that “the belief in a common Divine Essence is the first 
great link that teaches man that the whole human race is a Brotherhood? A 
Masonic sermon idealistically observed: “More and more is the world recogniz- 
ing the great fact that the human race is one family — the children of one parent.” 
Other commentators drew on the metaphor of the family to reconcile racialist 
assumptions with their brotherhood’s universalist ideology. While differences 
of all sorts (including race) did exist, Masonry taught that all men belonged to 
one family. The Reverend D. C. Moore, in a typical late-nineteenth-century 
Masonic sermon on brotherly love, drew on William Prestons [lustvations of 
Masonry when he proclaimed: “In the common brotherhood of man there is no 
distinction of race nor lineage. The proudest monarch on his throne, the hum- 
blest slave at his compelled labor — the white-skinned European the Asiatic 
native of the ‘red earth’ as father Adam — or the ‘swart Ethopꝰ of the darken hue; 


all have the same right to claim Gop for their Father, and so comes the lovely, 


loving truth, ‘all we are brethren? ‘We find a brother wher’er we find a man? ”6¢ 
Although clearly influenced by widely circulating racialist ideas, Masons like 
Moore saw brotherhood rather than difference as the bottom line. 

The majority of Masons celebrated their brotherhood’s ability to bring the 
diverse races of the world together. A handbook published in Dublin in 1867 
described Masonry’s “tie of brotherly love” in the following terms: “Over- 
lapping all geographical divisions, rising above all religious and political differ- 
ences, and ignoring all diversities of race, it established a common bond of 
kindly intercourse among the Craft.” On the other side of the empire, in Singa- 
pore, an audience gathered for a foundation stone laying ceremony learned that 
Freemasons “regard the whole human species as one family; all, without distinc- 
tion of race or caste, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, as children of 
one Parent, and consequently bound to brotherhood.” In sum, the Enlighten- 
ment language of universal brotherhood remained central to Freemasonry long 
after it had, according to most historians, disappeared from western European 
ideology during the “new imperialism” of the late nineteenth century 

Even though the question of South Asians’ admissibility had been resolved 
by the 1870s, the debate over “Prince Hall” Masonry was still putting British 
Freemasons’ commitment to the ideology of universal brotherhood to the test 
in this period. As we have seen, the grand lodges had decided to substitute “tree 
man” for “free born” in the wording of the Constitutions, thereby opening the 
way tor former slaves to be initiated. Lodges in the Caribbean continued to be 
dominated by whites but men of various racial backgrounds, if deemed. suf- 
ficiently respectable and worthy, were admitted. Meanwhile, in the United 
States, Freemasonry was starkly divided along the lines of race. Prince Hall and 
his successors had long warranted lodges for black Masons who wanted to 
participate in Freemasonry but were not welcomed by white American Masons. 
“Prince Hall Masonry” became so popular that two grand lodges, one to over- 
see the lodges of “regular” Masons and another to regulate African American 
Masons, emerged in many states. The Prince Hall grand lodges were keen to 
gain the approbation of the wider Masonic world through official recognition 
and the exchange of representatives and fraternal correspondence. Writing re- 

peatedly to London in the late 1840s, the “National Grand Lodge of the United 
States of America of Colored Freemasons” sought an acknowledgment from the 
English Grand Lodge, a need they described as “a matter of life or death with 
us.” They drew on the idea of a universal family to explain their exclusion from 
white lodges: “The portals are closed against us because our common parent has 


varied the shades of complexion” They also appealed to British Masons’ pride in 


the inclusive traditions of their order: “To deprive us of our rights and privileges 


from this cause alone, we believe to be at war with the principles of our ancient 
order destroying the catholicity of the same and among freemen and Free and 
Accepted Masons should not be tolerated. . . . If there be no other bar, save an 
unrighteous and an American prejudice that excludes us from fellowship. at 
home, may we not hope to be acknowledged in aland where worth and not the 
color of the skin makes the man- 

Despite such appeals, which came with regularity from many different states, 
the Grand Lodge of England was unwilling to extend the hand of brotherhood 
to Prince Hall Masons.“ It had long recognized and exchanged correspondence 
with the original grand lodges and did not want to risk upsetting white Ameri- 
can brethren. The English Grand Secretary explained his Grand Lodge’s posi- 
tion to his Irish counterpart in 1871: “We have had many applications from 
‘Colored Grand Lodges’ in America for recognition and exchange of Represen- 
tatives. As, however, it is a rule of our Grand Lodge never to recognise more 
than Que Grand Lodge in the same Country (Berlin excepted) and as we are on 
terms of amity with the Grand Lodges of almost all the States, it is manifestly 
impossible, setting aside every other consideration, that we could recognise the 
Colored Grand Lodges.” Such legalistic arguments got the British grand lodges 
off the hook. ‘They likely belied an underlying prejudice on the part of some, 
but this prejudice never had to be uttered. In fact, those discussing the issue 
claimed: “We dismiss, in the first place, as being unworthy a moment’s consider- 
ation, the question of colour. . .. We see no objection whatever to their be- 
ing Negro Masons, any more than to there being Mohammedan or Hindoo 
Masons. It would never occur to us to suggest that these American coloured 
Masons should be denied admission into our Lodges on the ground they are 
negroes.” Instead, they challenged the decision of the English Grand Lodge to 
grant Prince Hall a warrant inthe first place. The legalistic arguments prevailed, 
and Prince Hall Masonry remained unofficially recognized until the end of the 
twentieth century, 

Nevertheless, the issue was troublesome enough to British Masons that it 
remained a matter of considerable and regular discussion in their periodicals 
and official correspondence.“ Advocates of upholding Masonry’s doctrine of 
universal brotherhood in the case of Prince Hall Masonry could be found in 
other parts of the empire. Members of Lodge Albert Victor in Lahore viewed 
the issue of “Coloured. Masonry” as “a subject for regret.” Their proceedings for 
1891 noted that “Colour ‘per se’ has never been a question raised under British 


or Irish, Masonic Government in this country.” Referring to British Masonry’s 
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long tradition of initiating Muslims, they criticized “America” for failing to 
recognize the Masonic status of those “whom it spent many millions of dollars 
to emancipate.” They perceptively concluded: “This disgraceful distinction of 
Black, Red or White in Masonry is happily exclusively American. It is one which 
ignores much of our symbolism, for it is certain that none of the ancient charac- 
ters to which our Rituals refer were white men” In 101 Liverpools Masonic 
Journal reported on Liberian Masons’ being welcomed into a lodge in Birken- 
head. It also noted that the English Grand Lodge had received the Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Liberia, which had been warranted by a Prince 
Hall grand lodge in the United States, with “all the honors of a Sovereign 
Grand Master.” Arguing in favor of recognition, the journal drew on the family 
metaphor: “If England acknowledged the daughter of Prince Hall, Liberia, as 
regular and constitutional, she cannot with any reason declare the parent and 
her American offshoots spurious and clandestine.” Meanwhile, the operation of 
interracial lodges in India, the Caribbean, and eventually Africa indicated a 
blindness to race, even if only temporarily, in the lodge.“ 

Given, therefore, that many British Freemasons seem to have viewed. the 
“other” as their brother, does the ideology of Freemasonry — centered as it was 
on the metaphor of brotherhood and family - provide evidence to support 
David Cannadine’s argument that “the British Empire was at least as much 
(perhaps more?) about the replication of sameness and similarities originating 
from home as it was about the insistence on difference and dissimilarities origi- 
nating from overseas”? Focusing on the issue of how Britons conceived of their 
empire as a sociological entity, Cannadine identifies ornamentalism — the “ef- 
fort to fashion and tie together the empire abroad in the vernacular image of the 
domestic, ranked social hierarchy” as the prevailing imperial ideology. Shared 
assumptions about status brought British and indigenous elites together into 
“one integrated, ordered, titular, transracial hierarchy?”* While he acknowl- 
edges the importance of race, Cannadine challenges the extent to which it has 
become the central unit of analysis in British imperial studies. He thus argues 
that ornamentalism was a more prevalent ideology of empire than orientalism. 

Were Freemasons more inclined to “brothering” than “othering”? It is here 
where taking simultaneous account of the metropole, dependent empire, and a 
settler colony proves so illuminating. The comparison with events in British 
North America demonstrates that differences of race and culture did have a sig- 
nificant effect on whether British Masons accepted colonial Masons as their 
equals, If Canadian Masons were adolescents whose independence movement 


assured their passage into adulthood, Indians and others (regardless of their 
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status within their indigenous societies) were younger brethren, children, who 
were still very much in need of careful upbringing by patriarchal father figures. 
Imperial Britons admitted South Asians into their lodges with the understand- 
ing that they occupied a subordinate place within the family. Like children who 
observed their elders, indigenous members could use lodge meetings as oppor- 
tunities to watch and imitate their betters. British Masons on both sides of the 
debate concurred that Indians “had not yet acquired a permanency of character, 
but were in a transition state from a low condition to a more English and 
Christian standard of civilization and morals? Even the Hindus’ supporters, 
who claimed to be upholding “the great Masonic Doctrine of the Universal 
Brotherhood. of man,” described and treated them like younger brothers who 
still required extensive tutoring in the arts of civilization. Alluding to the Upris- 
ing of 1857, the Grand Lodge of England, which supported the admission of 
Hindus, inquired rhetorically: “How can western ideas make their way amongst 
a people whose superstitions so kindle their suspicions, that a greased cartridge 
may become the cause of a general rebellion? How cana man think of another as 
his brother, made like himself, after God’s image, when to touch him is pollu- 
tion?” Their answer was through the work of institutions like Freemasonry. 
Indians already enjoyed English laws and liberties, the Grand Lodge pointed 
out. Through education and institutions like Freemasonry they would also 
come “to adopt the faith and manners of Englishmen; until that day arrives, 
there can be but little hope of friendly intercourse between the dominant and the 
subject races.” Similarly, according to an editor of a Masonic periodical pub- 
lished in India, Freemasonry was an institution “sufficient to bind and sustain 
the entire family of man in one vast chain of fraternity and love.” Its mission was 
“to humanise, civilise and fraternise mankind” For British Masons who viewed 
indigenous members as their undercivilized younger brethren, the institution 
thus buttressed historicist discourses that, as Dipesh Chakrabarty explains, were 
European imperialists’ “way of saying ‘not yet?” to non-European peoples and 
keeping them indefinitely stuck in civilization’s waiting room.“ 

To the extent that Freemasons posited indigenous members as their less 
civilized younger brethren, Masonic ideology offers a version of what Uday 
Mehta has described as a “liberal strategy of exclusion” (or, perhaps more pre- 
cisely in this case, a liberal strategy of inclusion). The doctrines of English 
liberalism (with its emphasis on individual liberty, private property, and social 
contract), Mehta argues, actually served as an ideological buttress of impe- 
rialism. Liberalism’s late-eighteenth- and nineteenth- century proponents based 


their ideology on the Lockean notion of freedom: like parents who retained 
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authority over their children because they had. not yet acquired reason, an 
imperial power like Britain justifiably held sway over childlike indigenes who 
lacked reason and thus the capacity to enter into consensual political arrange- 
ments.“ British Freemasons — who perceived the global Masonic family not as 
an institution of equals, but one in which some children might grow into 
adulthood while others remained trapped in childhood—thus drew on the 
well-established ideas of English liberalism that had long justified imperialism. 

In sum, as historians attempt to understand the subtleties of imperial ideol- 
ogy, we must factor both similarity and difference into the equation. After all, 
that is what the historical actors themselves did. As Thomas Metcalf points out: 
“Throughout the later nineteenth century, as they constructed their India, the 
British always had to negotiate this disjuncture: between an acknowledgement 
of similarity, and an insistence upon difference. The task was never to be easy, 
nor was the result to be a coherent ideology of rule??? Freemasons had to 
negotiate a disjuncture between their universalist ideology, that taught Britons 
to acknowledge their basic similarities with their fellow men and brothers, and 
their duties and assumptions as imperialists, which required them to distinguish 
themselves from their subjects. Frequent recourse to the metaphor of the family 
helped them resolve this apparent contradiction: Masonry’s familial model had 
plenty of room for the perpetuation of hierarchies based on racial and cultural 
differences even as it proclaimed that Britons and indigenous peoples belonged. 
to the same universal family. 

By failing to appreciate the ways that assumptions about social ranking inter- 
acted with assumptions about race, the idea of “Ornamentalism” therefore over- 
simplifies British ideologies of rule. Had British Masons really wanted to “eradi- 
cate the differences, and . . . homogenize the heterogeneities of empire,“ 
they would have taken the initiative to welcome indigenous candidates. Had 
they readily accepted the elements of Masonic ideology that encouraged. them 
to appreciate the fundamental similarities between themselves and indigenous 
peoples, they would have foregone the two decades of hard-fought debate. 


Instead, the impetus had come from the Indians themselves. 


In the midst of the South African War in 1900, members of the 
Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia marched in a procession, headed by the 
band of the rst Regiment of Canadian Artillery, to St. Paul’s Church 
in Halifax. There they heard an “instructive sermon” preached by the 
Reverend. Reginald Bullock. He opened his lecture with a lengthy 
disquisition on Nehemiah’s efforts to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem 
during the “troublous times” of the fifth century B. C. E. Emphasiz- 
ing “a theme in fullest harmony with the spirit now dominating the 
Anglo Saxon race,” he praised Nehemiah’s “intense love of country, 
his fervid patriotism, his loyal attachment to the motherland.” From 
there Bullock turned to his contemporaries’ own “work of recon- 
struction”: “the rebuilding of the Empire wall of England, cause- 
lessly and insolently broken down in Africa.” Canada had dispatched 
to South Africa thousands of its “workmen,” whose “work with 
sword and trowel has been crowned with high approval.” Canadians’ 
enthusiastic response proved the Bominion’s value to the Mother- 
land, the reality of imperial unity, and Canada’s future promise as a 
great nation. 

Such views were representative of the widely held opinion that 
Masonry could play an instrumental part in building up the empire 
during a period of widespread insecurity about its future. Indeed, 
late Victorian Britons faced. an entirely different situation than their 
carly Victorian predecessors, the men of prominence and rising men 


who took for granted the Pax Britannica that had enabled them to 
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succeed. First, there were concerns about Britain’s slipping international posi- 
tion vis-a-vis formidable new rivals, nations that were industrialized, modern- 
ized, and hungry for empires of their own. During the 1870s the newly consoli- 
dated nations of Italy, Germany, and the United States (and later, in the 1890s, 
Japan) joined Britain’s traditional rivals, France and Russia, as challengers to 
British global predominance. At the same time, the British Empire faced the 
threat of internal disintegration as rebellions, wars, and the emergence of colo- 
nial nationalism contributed to a growing sense of insecurity among the British. 
The response to both external and internal challenges was the same: Britons 
should do everything in their power to consolidate the empire that had for so 
long defined theirnational greatness. Thus, by the 18808, enthusiasm for empire 
began reaching new levels and imperial matters came to occupy a central place in 
the domestic political agenda. 

Efforts to turn the empire into an asset for Britain as it faced shifting geo- 
political arrangements coalesced into a widespread, if uncoordinated and ill- 
defined, imperialist movement. The term “imperialist” was in widespread use at 
the time. Lord Milner explained in 1903 that “when we, who call ourselves 
Imperialists, talk of the British Empire, we think of a group of states, indepen- 
dent of one another in their local affairs, but bound together for the defence of 
their common interests and the development of a common civilization.” Al- 
though imperialists disagreed widely over how best to bind together the empire’s 
constituent parts, all shared a conscious sense of membership in the empire and 
an awareness of imperial developments, a commitment to imperial unity and (at 
the very least) preservation of the empire, and a plan for making imperial rela- 
tions a source of strength for Britain and the colonies. ‘To quote Milner again, 
“the maintenance and consolidation of what we call the British Empire should be 
the first and highest of all political objects for every subject of the Crown”? 

Milner might have held up the Freemasons as exemplar imperial citizens. If 
the Masons of the carly nineteenth century had identified themselves as loyalist 
Britons (as discussed in Chapter 4), their brethren at the end of the century 
clearly defined themselves as ardent imperialists who were not only loyal to the 
monarch and state but ready and willing to put their brotherhood in the service 
of the empire. Like the broader imperialist movement of which they were a part, 
Freemasons might disagree over tactics, but they were uniformly committed. 
to pursuing the same strategy, namely preserving and strengthening imperial 
unity. Their attitudes and activities make clear the power of Freemasonry’s 
fraternal ideology and practices to build empire citizens and cement imperial 


ties during the age of high imperialism. 


TABLE q. Lodges in South Africa 


English Scottish Irish Dutch Total 
1875 22. — — 21 43 
1892 60 20 — 15 95 
1951 239 81 38 49 407 


Sources: Cotl’s Masonic Encyclopedia, 17; A. A. Cooper, “The United Grand Lodge Movement 
in South Africa.” 


Note: No independent grand lodges were established in South Africa. These figures therefore 
constitute a subset of the figures listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 5. Lodges Belonging to Independent Grand Lodges in Canada 
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1877 319 67 32 62 8 9 6 — — 503 
1889 354 67 32 59 10 12 410 — — 574 
1897 360 62 31 59 24 12 59 — — 607 


1918 458 75 39 66 80 15 79 102 135 1,049 


Sources: Grand Lodge of Canada Proceedings, Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia Proceedings, 
Grand Lodge of Quebec Proceedings. 


Note: Independent grand lodges were established in Ontario (1855), Nova Scotia (1866), 
New Brunswick (1868), Quebec (1869), British Columbia (1871), Prince Edward Island 
(1875), Manitoba (1875), Alberta (1905), and Saskatchewan (1906). 
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The imperialist efforts of Freemasonry as an institution and of individual 
Freemasons were multifaceted. First, Masonry’s expansive network of lodges 
spread information, money, and people from one end of the empire to another. 
It fostered awareness of empire and facilitated movement through its wide- 
spread parts. Second, Freemasonry’s meetings and ceremonies offered an outlet 
for imperialist energies and. provided forums for the expression of imperialist 
sentiment. Intimately connected with the royal family, the brotherhood pro- 
moted the idea of the monarchy as an institution under which the diverse 
peoples of the empire could unite. Third, membership in the brotherhood 
proved especially useful to the cohort of high-level administrators and soldiers 
running the empire in this period. The Canadian Craftsman pointed, out this 
fact when it posed the rhetorical question, “Did it ever occur to the brethren 
that in building up the British Empire to its present grand position in the world 
that the very leaders of the various achievements, that have made it such a 
mighty factor in the settling of the affairs of nations were members of the 
Craft”? Indeed, Masonry’s homosocial culture seemed especially attractive to 
men who defined themselves first and foremost as imperial men. 

Finally, the Masonic brotherhood was instrumental in solidifying relations 
between Britain and the white settlement colonies as they were developing into 
independent nations. (For the steady growth of Dominion lodges over time, see 
Tables 46.) Though neglected by many historians of imperialism, the Domin- 
ions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa were a primary focus 
of imperialist efforts to strengthen the empire in the face of its challengers. The 
cases of Canada and South Africa demonstrate the multiple ways Freemasonry 
actively nurtured Anglo-Dominion relations and how institutions like Freema- 
sonry were more effective in uniting the empire, by nurturing ties of culture and 
sentiment, than were schemes for formal federation. The strength of these ties 
became apparent at the turn of the twentieth century when Britain’s farflung 
citizens rallied to help in “the rebuilding of the wall of England?’ first in South 
Africa and then in the theaters of the First World War. It was at this point that the 
Masonic network, which had benefited so many expatriate Britons since the mid- 


eighteenth century, issued a remarkable payoff to Britain itself. 


Imperialist Network 


Under construction since 1728, the global Masonic network stretched to all 
parts of the empire (and, as we will see, back to the metropole} during the age 


of high imperialism. The network had always connected imperial men, but it 
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TABLE 6. Lodges Belonging to Independent Grand Lodges in Australia and 


New Zealand 
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1920 289 33 232 83 94 62 267 1,060 


1950-54 767 64 5710 175 256 41S 357 2,743 


Sources: Gould, A Concise History of Freemasonry, Coils Masonic Encyclopedia, 81-82. 


Note: Independent grand lodges were established in South Australia (1884), New South 
Wales (1888), Victoria (1880), New Zealand (1890), Tasmania (1890), Western Australia 
(19e0}, and Queensland (1903). Not all lodges in these colonies joined the grand lodges as 
soen as they were set up; the metropolitan, grand lodges usually did not recognize a dominion 


grand ledge until a majority of lodges had joined it. 


did so to an even greater degree from the 1870s on. Ideas, information, money, 
and people flowed with increased intensity across the Masonic network. The 
lessons learned in lodge meetings and the activities of Masonry encouraged 
brethren of all ranks to see the empire as an expansive yet discrete spatial entity 
through which they could move and to which they owed allegiance. 

Whether living in Dublin, Montreal, or Calcutta, a man gained a keen aware- 
ness of the empire by belonging to Masonry. Masonic periodicals, which multi- 
plied during this period, kept Masons in both the metropole and the colonies 
well informed about imperial developments. In fact, fostering imperial aware- 
ness was a chief aim of The Craftsman, a Canadian Masonic publication that was 
launched in 1866 “to promote the great interests of British America, as an 
integral part of the British Empire, by uniting Masons in every part of it more 
strongly in the bonds of brotherly love, relief and truth.” Every issue contained. 
news about imperial events. In March 1867, for example, The Craftsman in- 
formed readers about war breaking out in India, the birth of the daughter of 
Princess Alexandra, the British government’s decision to pay for Governor 
Eyre’s legal defense, the reported death of Dr. Livingston at the hands of “the 
Caters” changes in the British Cabinet (including the retirement of brother 
Lord Carnarvon from the colonial secretarvship), the Fenians’ plans to attack 


Canada, and the British North America Act. Later, the periodical kept readers 


abreast of the imperialist movement with reports on the Colonial Conferences 
in London. Its rival, the Masonic Sun, celebrated the advent of the imperial 
ocean penny postage service in 1899. In fact, the first letter to be sent via 
the service was a Masonic greeting from Canadian Freemasons to the English 
Grand Lodge. It concluded with an expression of hope that the new enterprise 
would “strengthen the kindly feeling we have for the Fatherland and for the 
myriad of brethren who look up to the great and good Grand Lodge of England 
as their Mother Grand Lodge?’ ” Comparable publications circulated in Britain, 
Ireland, and India. The Indian Freemason was tounded in the hope that “we 
from the centre of Indian Freemasonry may read of the doings of our Brethren 
at the farthest points it reaches, East, West, South, or North in the Indian 
Empire? Many, like Dublin’s the Masonic Visiter, even had specific sections 
devoted to “Colonial and Foreign Masonry,’ which included. coverage of both 
Masonic and imperial topics.“ 

The periodicals were particularly fond of drawing attention to the imperial 
exploits of well-known brethren. Te Craftsman praised Brothers Nelson, Wel- 
lington, Salisbury, Roberts, Kitchener “and hundreds of others ... who have 
assisted in the upbuilding of the great fabric known as the British Empire, 
where equal Justice, freedom and imperishable glory exist” The Freemason’s 
Chronicle (London) reported in 1899 that “members of the Masonic Brother- 
hood are foremost among the loyal citizens of the Empire, ready to serve the 
Queen and country wherever and whenever the occasion presents itself? It drew 
attention to lesser known figures like the Provincial Grand Master for East 
Lancashire, Lord Stanley, who was heading to South Africa, and other provin- 
cial grand masters who were ready to go “if the Empire can avail itself of their 
services.” Readers were informed that Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master for Devonshire, was on his way to Bombay to serve as 
governor.® With reports celebrating the fact that many of Britain’s most famous 
and accomplished empire builders belonged to their brotherhood, the Masonic 
periodicals affirmed, and asked their readers to share in, an imperialist identity, 

Lodge meetings also channeled information about imperial affairs and en- 
couraged members to feel a sense of belonging to an expansive, supranational 
polity. A member of Sydney’s Trentham Lodge “aroused the enthusiasm of the 
gathering” by reciting the words of a song that urged Australians, who were “of 
British blood? to “keep the Empire one” and “link our hands from shore to 
shore, with hands across the sea. One God, one Flag, one Brotherhood, one 
Glorious Destiny.” Local and grand lodges in the colonies, as we will see, ob- 


served the landmarks of Victoria’s reign and took part in festivities marking the 
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imperial tours of prominent men. At the same time, colonial matters were 
consistently on the agenda of the metropolitan grand lodges, which seemed to 
relish their role as governors of an expansive Masonic empire. The English 
Grand Lodge heard appeals from and listened. to reports concerning colonial 
brethren on a regular basis. Whether they were debating the eligibility of an 
illiterate candidate seeking entrance into Royal Phoenix Lodge in Trinidad, the 
powers of the District Grand Master of British Burmah, or the un-Masonic 
conduct of a brother belonging to New Zealand Pacific Lodge, the empire 
figured centrally in the considerations of metropolitan Masons. 

Decisions about how to spend lodge funds, in response to requests pouring 
in from other nodes in the network, also kept Freemasons aware of imperial 
developments. Between, the 1870s and the 1900s, members of the Grand Lodge 
of England voted grants of money to sufferers of famine in Persia, India, Kola- 
pore, and Ireland; fires in New Brunswick and Jamaica; hurricanes in Curagao 
and Barbados; floods in Queensland; a volcanic eruption in St. Vincent; and an 
earthquake in India. The regularity and liberality with which metropolitan Ma- 
sons responded to the plight of victims —both Masons and others — in distant 
corners of the world indicated their sense of responsibility to and identity with 
the empire. Meanwhile, Freemasons in the colonies were asked to contribute to 
(and thus kept informed about) various imperial causes, like the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, Irish famine sufferers, and patriotic funds in wartime.” 

In addition to channeling news, information, and money, Freemasonry en- 
couraged members to think of themselves as empire citizens by facilitating their 
movements around the empire. Over the course of the nineteenth century, the 
British Empire had grown, through both formal acquisition and creeping colo- 
nialism, to vast and imposing proportions. Though the advent of travel by 
steamship and railroad had lessened the risks considerably, travel abroad could 
still pose challenges and produce anxiety. The ever-growing network of Masonic 
lodges (which kept pace with formal and informal imperial expansion) made 
existence in and movement through this space manageable. A Scottish Grand 
Lodge officer, noting that Masonic lodges could be found in “Africa, in Asia, in 
the Colonies, in India, and in every part of Europe,” aptly described member- 
ship in the brotherhood as a “passport in all parts of the globe.” So coveted was 
this passport that Freemasonry continued to be vulnerable to impostors. In the 
18708, Masonic officials in India issued warnings about “loafers — persons who 
have gained admission into the Order merely as a means of getting support, and 
who thus come upon the Craft, wherever they may wander, for assistance.” 


Belonging to Masonry seems to have been particularly useful to lower- 


middle- and working-class people who got stuck somewhere in the empire and 
needed help moving on. Late-nineteenth-century India affords countless exam- 
ples of lodges’ readily granting “mobility assistance” to brethren and their fami- 
lies. The District Grand Lodge of Madras helped Masons from India, South 
Australia, Turkey, and Scotland. Brother Victor Dumas had gone to Madras to 
set up a veterinary practice. He had been initiated into Masonry in Mauritius 
and was also a member of Lodge Shanghai No. 106. When his veterinary prac- 
tice failed to take off, he appealed to the District Grand Lodge for funds to go to 
Singapore. It paid for his passage aboard a French steamer and gave him money 
to cover “his immediate wants on his arrival? The Grand Lodge helped other 
men go to Bombay, Alexandria, and Rangoon. Masonic authorities in Madras 
seem to have. been particularly active in assisting travel to Australia. In 1874, 
they sent Brother Cottrell (a horse trader) back to Adelaide and gave him 
money to reclaim the clothes he had pawned; Brother Saxton, who had fallen 
sick in Madras, to Calcutta so he could then get a passage to Australia; and, in 
1896, the widow and two daughters of Brother Harry Stanley (of the Stanley 
Opera Company) to Calcutta where “she had friends intending to go to Aus- 
tralia? Across the ocean, Masons in Cape Town helped stranded brethren find 
their way home and offered other forms of assistance.” 

Membership had privileges for Masons’ dependents, especially as unfortu- 
nate circumstances forced them to adjust to imperial life without their husbands 
and fathers. The widows of brethren who had belonged to Madras lodges 
received regular aid. In 1886, for example, the District Grand Lodge was under- 
writing monthly pensions for Mrs. C. Sanderson, Mrs. Tholasy Ammul Naidoo 
(and her three sons), and Mrs. M. A. Lynn (and her three children). While the 
District Grand Lodge of the Punjab did see to the needs of living brethren, it 
was especially devoted to helping Masons’ orphans. In the early 1870s, it estab- 
lished the Punjab Masonic Institution for the Education of the Children of 
Deceased and Indigent Masons; they were to receive relief “WITHOUT RE- 
GARD TO [THEIR] RACE OR RELIGION.” In 1873, it was responsible for one 
boy and one girl. Ten years later, it oversaw fifteen boys and twelve girls. By 
1893, the District Grand Lodge could boast of “educating 40 orphans who but 
for Masonic assistance must have been cast upon the world without means of 
earning a livelihood.” Every Mason who belonged to an English lodge in the 
Punjab was assured that, even if he was outside the district, he and his family 
“may receive prompt and cheerful assistance when adverse circumstances com- 
pel them to put our well-known virtue of Charity to the test”? 


Masons’ assumptions that their charitable efforts would serve the empire bv 
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enhancing the productivity and respectability of its citizens revealed their im- 
mersion in the social and gender attitudes of the time. The Punjab Masonic 
Institution indicated its commitment to turning its wards into respectable im- 
perial citizens: “the girls shall be taught what will make each of them fit to 
become a capable governess or useful wife, while the boys would be trained 
“for some definite calling or profession by which they will be able to earn an 
honest living in this their country of adoption.” One of the institution’s gradu- 
ates, who became a teacher at a local girls’ school, attributed her “good fortune? 
education, and “headway as an independent woman” to the benevolence of the 
District Grand Lodge. Meanwhile, South African Masonic authorities were 
committed to the education of Masons’ children in order “to fit them, when 
entering the sphere of life, for the duties of their respective stations?" 

Masonry clearly facilitated the movements of downtrodden brethren and 
their dependents as circumstances forced them from one part of the empire to 
another; it also assisted movement out of the British. Isles. The effort involved 
all levels of the Masonic network trom individual members to grand lodges and, 
initially at least, involved assisting the migration of individual families to the 
colonies on a case-by-case basis. In 1857 the Grand Lodge of England granted 
£10 to Brother Thomas Kirk, former member of the Royal Artillery and a 
Halifax lodge, who was residing in London but sought to migrate with his 
family to Australia. Similarly, the Irish Grand Lodge granted £15 to a brother 
“in a state of great destitution” to assist his passage to Australia. Meanwhile, 
Masons on both sides of the Atlantic cooperated to bring Irish women and 
children to Canada West. Alexander Abbott, a lodge secretary in London, Can- 
ada West, forwarded drafts “in aid of two girl orphans of a late worthy Mason 
who are endeavouring to make their way to this country” to the Grand Lodge. 
He prevailed upon Masonic officials in Dublin to make up any difference in the 
cost of the orphans’ passage and told them they would be “promptly refunded 
with Masonic gratitude.” In another case involving Abbott, we see Victorian 
gender attitudes at work once again. Abbott turned to the Masonic network to 
facilitate the migration of a brother’s mother-in-law and her son, because he 
feared that if he mailed the money directly to the mother-in-law, Catherine 
Kelly, she would use it for other purposes. +? 

Such Masonic efforts to render assistance to British emigrants in the 18508 
foreshadowed the wider emigration movement, fueled by private initiatives as 
well as government intervention, of the period between the late 1870s and the 
1920s. Concerns about high unemployment and poverty combined with insecu- 


rity about Britain’s geopolitical standing to lead many observers to conclude 
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that empire migration was an effective strategy for shoring up Britain and its 
empire. It would promote stability in the metropole by relieving population 
pressures and strengthen the empire by helping the settlement colonies through 
their growing pains. Yet, as Andrew Thompson points out, Britain could not 
just dump its unwanted vagrants and “surplus” women on the Dominions. 
“Migrants had to be an asset rather than a liability to the societies receiving 
themes While the government eventually became involved, initially the tasks of 
providing information about colonial settlement, offering financial assistance, 
and helping place the new arrivals in jobs were left to individuals and private 
institutions like Freemasonry. 

The Masonic network proved especially useful in the effort to shift people 
around the empire and ensure the right sort of Britons went out to the colonies. 
The case of the Palmer family affords a representative example of the assistance 
offered to individual families. In 1878 Edmund Thomas Palmer, a Resident 
Medical Officer in Dublin, Ireland, died suddenly, leaving behind a penniless 
wife and three children. Palmer had been a member of lodges in Dublin and in 
St. John, New Brunswick, and upon his death his brethren on both sides of the 
Atlantic rallied to help his widow and “three orphan children.” Freemasons in 
Ireland and Canada raised £112 for the family’s passage to Bermuda, which was 
Fredericka Palmer’s “native place” and site of her marriage to Edmund. @n,their 
journey across the Atlantic, the Palmers were shepherded by Masons in Halifax 
and Bermuda. In a note of appreciation Fredericka Palmer wrote: “I applied to 
you to assist me in my sad affliction, and to get me home to my people. You 
promptly took up my cause, and the result of your efforts has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations, and more than realised my fondest hopes.” She was 
especially thankful that the Masons had raised an extra £6 108 “to procure 
suitable mourning” and thereby guarded her respectability. Concluding that the 
Freemasons had saved the Palmers from the poorhouse, the principal sponsor 
of the drive remarked: “It is truly a happy thing to find that Freemasonry is not 
only universal, but that it is a practical system—a great reality—and not a 
matter of mere sentiment and words!“ 

British Freemasons also initiated more grandiose emigration schemes in this 
period. In the late 1860s Masonic officials in England and Howard Holbrook, a 
prominent Mason and legislator in British Columbia, opened discussions on a 
new emigration program. The English Grand Lodge proposed to organize and 
finance the emigration of female children from the Royal Masonic Institution 
for Girls in London to British Columbia. Masonic officials in London were 


motivated by both the need to create additional space in the institution and the 
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current thinking of the day, which viewed female migration to the colonies as a 
good solution to the perceived problem of surplus women in Britain. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, Holbrook enthusiastically approved of the idea. He 
informed the Grand Lodge that he would discuss the matter with the highest- 
ranking Masonic authorities in British Columbia and. assured them that they 
could overcome any difficulties. For Holbrook, the settlement scheme was a 
“means of rendering a boon to the colony of having introduced good religious 
girls well brought up and educated 15 

As empire migration gained momentum with the proliferation of philan- 
thropic emigration societies in the 1880s, Masonic initiatives also picked up 
steam. Freemasons on both sides of the Atlantic broadened their efforts to 
encourage the migration of men. During the 1880s lodges in the North of 
England helped needy brethren, maketheir way to Liverpool, where the provin- 
cial grand lodge covered the cost of passage to the colonies. In 1886 Freemasons 
in New Westminster, British Columbia, set up an Immigration Committee, 
headed by Canon Cooper, Bishop of New Westminster and Grand Chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge of British Columbia. The committee communicated with 
lodges and emigration societies in England and distributed information about 
British Columbia to interested brethren. They even offered “to receive and 
welcome, and assist to the best of our ability all brethren, properly vouched for, 
on their arrival in New Westminster, and to pass them on to the care of other 
lodges if not intending to settle in our neighbourhood.” Some years later, En- 
glish Masons in Liverpool notified their brethren, through Masonic publica- 
tions, that “we have been considering a scheme of Masonic emigration to Can- 
ada whereby the best class of men would be sent direct to employment in 
Canada. A mutual, arrangement with the brethren on the Canadian side would 
be of very great advantage.” To put the scheme in motion, a delegation of 
four Liverpool Masons journeyed to Canada on the SS Empress of Britain. “o 
Like many of their fellow imperialists, Freemasons involved in such migration 
schemes viewed people as fundamental building blocks of a strengthened and 
rejuvenated empire. 

The network of lodges that stretched across the empire and assisted needy 
Freemasons and their dependents had, by the 1880s, expanded to include a new 
kind of lodge for middle- and upper-class brethren with entirely different needs. 
These “imperial lodges” were located in London and served several purposes. 
Their membership comprised brethren from the colonies who were in London, 
British Freemasons who had spent their careers in the empire, and anyone who 


was particularly interested in imperial affairs. Men who joined imperial lodges 
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benefited from the ready-made community they offered. Attending meetings 
where one could find brethren with similar interests and experiences certainly 
facilitated the repatriation. process of British members and assisted. colonial 
brethren during their temporary sojourns in the imperial metropolis. 

Fostering imperial connections was the primary goal of the imperial lodges. 
The founding premise of the first imperial lodge —the Empire Lodge (1885) — 
was to strengthen “the bonds that unite the Dominions with the Mother Coun- 
try, by bringing the Brethren from Overseas into close relationship with Free- 
masons in the Metropolis of the Empire? Within one year the membership had 
grown from 20 to 131 men representing twenty colonies and the Dominion of 
Canada. The English Pro Grand Master and former Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, gave his active support to Empire Lodge because in his opinion it 
“drew colonists in closer connection and sympathy with home matters.” One 
highlight of the lodge’s activities was its commemoration of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897, when it hosted. 300 brethren from throughout the 
empire, including five premiers of colonial governments. The Empire Lodge set 
a precedent for the founding of several other metropolitan lodges devoted to 
similar aims. The Empress Lodge was founded in 1885 “for the reception of 
Indian and Colonial Masons who may visit the Mother Country,’ while the 
Anglo-Colonial Lodge came into being in 1906 with the motto of “Hands 
across the sea?” In 1912 the English Grand Lodge consecrated the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute Lodge “for the purpose of enhancing the ties of Empire and Craft 
and as an additional bond between the Resident and Non-Resident Fellows and 
Members” of the Royal Colonial Institute.“ 

Several of the empire lodges drew their memberships from men connected 
with a particular country, dominion, or colony, such as the Anglo-American. 
Lodge, Anglo-Argentine Lodge, and Canada Lodge. The latter was founded in 
1911 as “a bond of union between the Brethren of the Dominion and the 
Brethren of the United Kingdom.” Its founders confidently hoped that Free- 
masonry would “assist in the great work of forming those bonds of ‘indissoluble 
attachment’ which shall forever unite the component parts of the British Em- 
pire” Participation in Canada Lodge, according to one observer, gave Britons 
and Canadians opportunities to know and understand each other — “thus laying 
that foundation of mutual respect and regard so necessary in the partnership of 
the British Empire.” In 1914, the lodge did its part for the empire migration 
movement by using some of its funds to cover the passage money of a “deserv- 
ing youth” who was related to a Mason and was willing to work on a farm in 
Canada.“ 


J sed of “earnest and energetic empire-builders” — Freemasons who 
Composed of “earnest and energetic empire-builders 


could “think imperially” — the imperial lodges furnish evidence of the multidi- 
rectional proliferation of the Masonic network.!? The network that had grown 
out from the British Isles since the 1730s was now reimposed on the metropole 
itself. As intended, the effect of this reinscription was to strengthen the connec- 


tions among the com ponent parts of the empire. 


Royal Art, Royal Empire 


The Masonicnetwork raised consciousness of, and facilitated movement within, 
an imperial sphere of vast proportions and astoundingly diverse peoples. The 
primary goal of late-nineteenth-century imperialists was to create a reliable and 
durable unity within this multicultural entity. But what could bind together in 
mutual respect and sympathy a horsetrader from South Australia, a ship- 
builder from Bombay, a Muslim prince, a businessman from Ontario, a West 
Indian merchant, an Irish army officer, and an English lord? For many imperial- 
ists, especially the Freemasons in their ranks, the answer was the British crown. 
Supporting the imperialist program was, therefore, not only a matter of express- 
ing one’s loyalty to the monarch, but also calling upon the monarchy as a crucial 
unifving institution. 
By the 1870s the “imperializing” of the British monarchy was well underway. 
If the monarchy had been given a “face-lift” during the reign of George III, 
Victoria's reign witnessed the deliberate merging—at both a symbolic and a 
practical level —of the monarchy and the empire. It was apparent in the Impe- 
rial Titles Act that created Victoria Empress of India and the imperial tours of 
her sons. In all parts of the empire settlement colonies, India, crown colonies 
people associated Victoria and the empire; reverence for Victoria implied 
loyalty to the empire. The result was the proliferation, as Cannadine puts it, of 
the “day-to-day convergences between empire, monarchy and hierarchy: an 
amalgam of names, places, buildings, images, statues, rituals and observances 
that made it impossible for anyone to forget or ignore the fact that they were 
subjects of a sovereign rather than citizens of a republic?” Freemasonry effected 
many of the “convergences” between empire and monarchy. Because Free- 
masonry — “The Royal Art? — had historic and contemporary connections with 
the royal family, it was well placed to promote this imperialist idea. Freema- 
sonry’s emphasis on ritual and ceremony also helped. The message of private 
lodge meetings and public Masonic ceremonials was consistent: Freemasons 


were unsurpassed in their loyalty to the Queen-Empress. One Canadian Ma- 
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sonic periodical explained that “we, as Freemasons, have been taught to . . . 
revere our Sovereign. Membership offered, therefore, countless outlets for 
the expression of imperialist sentiment. Examining some of these ceremonies 
and the imperial / Masonic activities of Victoria's sons Edward. (1841-1910, 
Prince of Wales) and Arthur (Duke of Connaught) demonstrates Freema- 
sonry’s role in furthering these imperialist goals. 

Wherever they were in the empire, Freemasons sought to take a leading part 
in royal / imperial ceremonies of all kinds —ceremonies to observe the comings 
and goings of important imperial officials, to lay foundation stones of public 
buildings, to celebrate royal jubilees, and to mark the progress of British princes 
who toured the empire. For example, in 1869, George Bowen, governor of New 
Zealand, arrived in New Plymouth, Taranaki (on the western side of the North 
Island). He was greeted by a crowd of “the most loyal subjects in Her Majesty’s 
dominions,” which included local officials, Maoris “in their picturesque Native 
costume,’ and a guard of honor from the 18th Royal Irish Regiment. Indicating 
the centrality of Freemasonry’s imperial role, the official levee took place at Free- 
masons’ Hall, where the governor received deputations from various groups in 
the region. Among them were “loyal and faithful subjects” representing three 
local Masonic lodges who offered their enthusiastic congratulations to Bowen 
on his safe arrival. Noting that Masons in New Zealand and Queensland had 
presented him with similar greetings, he thanked “the members of that ancient, 
loyal, and charitable brotherhood, which embraces in its mystic tie all nations 
and languages, all political parties, and all social classes” for their blessings and 
prayed to the Great Architect of the Universe (GAOTU) to “buildup here the 
fair fabric of Peace, Union, and Prosperity”?! 

If Freemasons in Taranaki occupied such a central place in ceremonies hon- 
oring a colonial governor, then their attentions to the Queen-Empress he repre- 
sented had to be all the more impressive. Of course, Queen Victoria was not a 
Freemason. She lacked the essential qualification of being a man. But this did 
not prevent Freemasons from expressing their profound admiration for her. In 
fact, many felt she displayed the most important qualities of a Mason: faith in 
God, a philanthropic spirit, “fidelity to the constitution,’ and patriotism. She 
exercised the “virtues which should be exemplified in the life and character of 
every [Mason ] ? Moreover, as they constantly pointed out, almost all her male 
relatives were Masons: her father, her uncles, her sons, and even a grandson. 
It was not surprising that the Queen, “surrounded as she is by our atmo- 
sphere of Masonry, would seem to regulate her life and govern her actions by 


Masonic precepts.” Celebrating Victoria’s reign and expressing pride in the 
8 8 8 


“long-enduring association of her family with our Fraternity of Freemasons” 
thus became a typical way for brethren throughout the empire to express im- 
perialist sentiment.?? 

For her part, Victoria welcomed the close association between the royal 
family and the brotherhood. She agreed to serve as Patroness of English Free- 
masonry. After all, Victoria could always count on Freemasons to acknowledge 
in their private meetings and also in public statements — important occasions 
and events like royal birthdays, jubilees, marriages and births, and assassination 
attempts. Victoria was well aware of the reciprocal relationship between Ma- 
sonry and the empire. Observing that “the Society of Freemasons increases in 
numbers and prosperity in proportion as the wealth and civilization of my 
Empire increases, she expressed her “hearty” appreciation for their “charitable 
effort” and their “affectionate devotion to my throne and person? 

The event that occasioned these remarks from the Queen was her golden 
jubilee in 1887, an empire-wide celebration that put the interconnectedness of 
royalty, empire, and Freemasonry on public display. The jubilee aftorded the 
ultimate venue for British Freemasons everywhere to rededicate their order 
to the imperialist agenda. Addresses of congratulations poured in from Free- 
masons throughout the British Isles, the settlement and crown colonies, and 
India. Local, district, and grand lodges held. celebratory meetings. The efforts of 
the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia were typical. It appointed representatives to 
the municipal committee charged with arranging the jubilee celebration in 
Halifax. In addition to taking part in public events commemorating the reign, 
all members of the Grand Lodge gathered for a public procession and a special 
church service. The Reverend David Moore, the Grand Chaplain, calculated 
that Victoria’s reign had added 700 million square miles to the empire, quoted 
Disraeli at length on the “link[s| in the chain of Saxon thraldom,' and gave 
thanks “for the Queen and Empress, not merely of Britain and Britain’s depen- 
dencies, but Queen of our affections and Empress of our hearts.” Meanwhile, 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland held a banquet, and Masons in Quetta, northern 

India, organized a jubilee ball. Others arranged for more lasting memorials. The 
District Grand Lodge of the Punjab established a Victoria Jubilee Scholarship in 
connection with the Punjab Masonic Institution; its counterpart in New Zea- 
land set up the Jubilee Masonic Fund of Auckland for the relief of poor brethren 
and their dependents; and the Irish Grand Lodge founded the Victoria Jubilee 
Annuity Fund.** 

Not surprisingly, Masons’ most impressive jubilee event took place in Lon- 


don’s Royal Albert Hall in June 1887. The celebration drew over six thou- 
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sand Masons, including the grand master and officers of the Grand Lodges of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, one Indian prince (the Maharajah of Kuch- 
Behar), and a Scottish Mason described as Major Proudfoot Dick (who pre- 
sumably hailed from North America). Three of Victoria ssons the Prince of 
Wales (Grand Master), the Duke of Connaught (Provincial Grand Master for 
Sussex and District Grand Master for Bombay), and Prince Albert Victor (Se- 
nior Grand Warden) — were in attendance. Prince Edward described the affair 
as one of the largest gatherings of Freemasons ever witnessed and led the assem- 
bled brethren in three enthusiastic cheers for the Queen. The Earl of Carnarvon 
observed. that Masonic “representatives from every part of the civilised world” 
had journeyed to London to pay homage to the queen, whose reign witnessed 
the building of “an Empire greater than any over which the eagles of Rome 
ruled . . . accomplished and built up by the sturdy hands and hearts of English- 
men.” Building on its tradition-inventing efforts at the turn of the century, the 
Grand Lodge reminded the Queen that Masonry was founded “on principles of 
unswerving loyalty” and assured her that the growth of imperial Masonry was 
“in unison with the welfare of the nation and the maintenance of the established 
Institutions of the land, which it will ever be our earnest desire to preserve 
inviolate.”25 
Like Carnarvon, brethren in all parts of the empire took note that the for- 
tunes of Freemasonry and Victoria’s empire were intertwined. Fifty years of rule 
under Victoria had. allowed Freemasonry to make “astounding” progress, ac- 
cording to one brother who calculated that English lodges had increased from 
475 in 1837 to 1,450 in 1887 and that the number of lodges in the empire had 
grown from 1,350 to 3,650. Likewise, the Grand Ledge of Canada attributed 
the prosperity of Freemasonry “to the liberty and toleration which have been so 
much fostered during the reign of our glorious sovereign.” If Victoria’s reign 
had fostered Freemasonry, then the brotherhood had strengthened Victoria’s 
empire. Observing her birthday in 1900, one brother commented that Free- 
masons had “proved themselves to be the very bulwark of her throne.” Masons 
like Nelson, Wellington, Salisbury, Roberts, and Kitchener were responsible for 
“building up the British Empire to its present grand position” and making it a 
“mighty factor” in international affairs. It “has been welded and is being more 
tightly welded together by men who have been reared and trained amidst Ma- 
sonic influences. 26 
Masons were at the vanguard. of subsequent commemorations honoring 
Victoria. South African Masons greeted the Diamond Jubilee of 18$7 as an 


“eventful epoch of universal Jubilation throughout the enormous empire of 
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England.” The Rev. C. W. Barnett-Clarke, Dean of Cape Town, reminded Ma- 
sons gathered at a thanksgiving service of their profound obligation to their 
monarch — “so true a woman, so sagacious a Sovereign and so benevolent a 
mother to her vast Empire.” Local authorities established. the Queen Victoria 
District Masonic Pension Fund for Aged Freemasons and Widows in honor of 
their beloved queen. At the same moment Masons of Toronto raised money to 
endowa bed at the Hospital for Sick Children, and the District Grand Lodge of 
the Punjab helped finance a statue of the Queen-Empress in Lahore. More 
somber observations were held when Victoria died in 1901. Bloemfontein Ma- 
sons, who had gathered only nine months earlier to celebrate Prince Edward's 
escape from an assassination attempt, reassembled to honor the queen and 
celebrate her long reign. The local Masonic temple overflowed to an extent 
never before seen, even though the South African War (which will be discussed 
shortly) was ongoing. Speakers remembered Victoria’s many virtues and urged 
the assembled brethren to be obedient, remain loyal, and. practice brotherly 
love. “Let us be true and steady, urged one, “so as to prevent jolting or dis- 
jointedness in this Colony and throughout the Empire“ 

Victoria’s sons embodied the convergence of royalty, empire, and Freema- 
sonry and carried on these associations long after her death, One observer 
acknowledged that Victoria’s reign had encouraged Freemasonry’s “spread over 
that great empire of ours, as to some parts of which the sun is ever at its 
meridian.” But he felt that her son Edward’s tenure as Grand Master (1874 
1901) was responsible for its roots’ being struck “so deeply into the home and 
colonial life of the nation.” The prince had seen “light in Masonry” on a visit to 
Scandinavia in 1868. The king of Sweden himself initiated Edward. All three 
British grand lodges conferred high Masonic rank on, the prince.** When the 
Marquess of Ripon resigned as English Grand. Master three years later (due to 
his conversion to Catholicism), Edward agreed to take over as the head of 
English Masonry. Eight thousand Masons descended upon London to attend 
the prince’s installation ceremony in 1875 at Royal Albert Hall. At a time when 
provincial and district grand masters rarely attended. grand lodge mectings, at 
least thirty-four, including the district grand masters for Jamaica, Bengal, Ma- 
dras, Trinidad, and the Eastern Archipelago (Malaya), were present. Looking 
around a room that included at least two dozen members of Parliament, Ed- 
ward’sclose friend Lord Carnarvon observed that Freemasonry had “allied itself 
with social order, with the great institutions of the country; and above all, with 
Monarchy, the crowning institution of all?” This unprecedented assembly of 


Masons clearly touched Edward, who proclaimed that “as long as Freemasonry 
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Interior of Zoutpansberg Liberty Lodge No. 2486 (English Constitution), Transvaal, 
South Africa, 1898 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge 


of England). 


keeps itself from being mixed up with politics, so long will, I am sure, this great 
and ancient order flourish, and its benign influences tend to maintain the integ- 
rity of this great Empire. 

Shortly after his installation, Edward embarked on a tour of India in advance 
of the 1877 durbar, an event Cannadine identifies as “the first climax of . . . this 
new ‘culture of ornamentation.” Cannadine describes how Edward received 
Indian princes, held public receptions, and took part in elaborately staged tiger 
hunts. What he neglects to point out is the prince’s ceremonial role as Grand 
Master of English Freemasonry. During his visit to Bombay, the prince presided 
over an impressive Masonic ceremony to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Prince’s Dock. English, Parsi, Muslim, and Hindu Masons were in attendance. 
The prince congratulated the sso assembled Masons (in front of a crowd of 
over 10,000 spectators, including the governor, several “Native Chiefs, and 
local officials) on the flourishing condition. of Freemasonry in India and their 
fulfilling the object of their institution —to “unit[e] men of various castes and 


creeds in the bonds of fraternal brotherhood.” He was especially pleased to 
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oversee a ceremony for a public work that would “tend to the protection of life 
and property, [and] to the extension of trade?” In Calcutta and Madras, he 
received deputations from local Masons at Government House. The prince 
thanked Masons in Bengal for their loyal address and the beautiful casket that 
encased it, noting that “it is yet a greater pleasure to learn from you that in this 
distant part of the Empire the Craft upholds its ancient character by uniting 
Members in a Brotherhood of Charity and Loyalty, of good will to all, and 
of good works to benefit mankind” Back home, Carnarvon reported on the 
prince’s Masonic activities throughout “the length and breadth of our Indian 
Empire.” Pursuing imperialist objectives through Masonry, he had “cemented 
those blocks — those colossal blocks — of empire. 

Prince Edward clearly viewed the role of imperial booster and the role of 
Masonic ambassador as inseparable. After his first visit to India, he came to see 
himself as a spokesman for Freemasonry. He also agreed to serve as an inter- 
mediary between the brotherhood and the queen, an easy role for him since he 
viewed the Freemasons as her most loyal subjects. At the same time, he repre- 
sented the monarchy and the empire when he was among Masons. For example, 
brethren gathered for an English Grand Lodge meeting in 1886 were made 
aware of his role in founding the Imperial Institute and encouraged to sup- 
port it.4! Other members of the royal family were similarly disposed. Edward’s 
brother, the Duke of Connaught (whose Masonic-imperial activities are dis- 
cussed in the next section), and his son Albert Victor (who toured India in 
1889-90), simultaneously represented Freemasonry, the crown, and the empire 
at home and abroad.*? The attitudes and activities of all three made it easy for 
Freemasons around the empire to express their loyalty and attachment to the 
British crown, especially when it was occupied by one of their “brothers.” Ed- 
ward’s accession to the throne in 1901 provoked an outpouring of support from 
his Masonic brethren, who sang the praises of the man who had been “born to 
reignover agreat Empire and a loyal people.” For example, the Grand Lodge of 
Canada sent a congratulatory cablegram on behalf of “thirty thousand Free- 
masons and British subjects?’ 

Finally, the convergence of Masonry, empire, and monarchy is evident in 
ceremonies designed to honor the subsidiary rulers of the empire. The year 1905 
marked the silver jubilee of the Nizam of Hyderabad, one of the richest men in 
the world. He ruled over the most important princely state in British India. 
Although the Nizam was not a Freemason, British lodges in the vicinity wanted 
publicly to recognize the success of his reign. The Freemasons were invited to 


attend a durbar and garden party in the Chow Mahala palace. Dressed in full 
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regalia, they staged an impressive procession and read, in. both English and 
Urdu, their official proclamation. The first order of business was to explain the 
purpose of their brotherhood, which they described as “a Great Empire that 
extends over the whole world? “We have nothing to do with worldly power, 
with wars, conquests or politics,” they proclaimed. “Our main duty is the pro- 
motion of brotherly love and charity and we strive to form a bond of union 
amongst the whole of humanity regardless of Race, Religion or Nationality’ 
They then offered their congratulations to the Nizam and. thanked. him for “the 
protection we have received in the discharge of our Masonic duties” in the state 
of Hyderabad. Lord Ampthill, the governor of Madras, could not attend the 
event, but sent, in his capacity as District Grand Master, a telegraph expressing 


his congratulations and appreciation.** 


Proconsuls and Brothers 


Freemasonry’s multifaceted contribution to forwarding the imperialist agenda 
thus included encouraging awareness about the empire, facilitating movement 
around the empire, and rallying people to the crown as a symbol of imperial 
unity. These activities involved a broad range of people who were invested in the 
empire — destitute Masons and their dependents, middle-class brethren, elites, 
royal princes, and even the monarch. But Freemasonry’s impact, at least as far 
as the imperialist agenda was concerned, seems to have been greatest on one 
class in particular, the empire’s proconsuls. Contemporary Masonic observers 
claimed that Freemasonry played an especially important role in making men 
effective imperial governors. Prominent colonial governors, army commanders, 
and colonial secretaries agreed that Freemasonry was a valuable asset to the 
imperialist. It assisted them individually and collectively in the tasks of govern- 
ing and defending the empire and in the imperialist mission of making the 
empire a source of national strength. In so doing, Freemasonry simultaneously 
reinforced the “hegemonic masculinity” of the late Victorian period that defined 
British manhood in terms of male comradeship, an unrelenting sense of duty to 
the state, willingness to sacrifice oneself, readiness and strong will, and the “cult 
of athleticism.”? All were necessary attributes for empire builders. 

Once again, it is instructive to look not only at Masonic rhetoric and ac- 
tivities, but also at the imperial / Masonic careers of prominent individuals, such 
as the Earl of Carnarvon. Carnarvon joined the Colonial Office in 1858; less 
than ten years later the Conservative Derby ministry appointed him Secretary of 


State for the Colonies (during his tenure he presided over the passage of the bill 


that established the Dominion of Canada in 1867). Carnarvon served again as 
Colonial Secretary under Disraeli between 1874 and 1878. By this point, he had 
taken over as Pro Grand Master of the English Grand Lodge, then under the 
leadership of his close friend the Prince of Wales. Carnarvon’s career in the 
colonial office directly influenced his involvement in Masonry and vice versa. 
He drew on his experience as a colonial administrator when confronted with 
concerns from country and colonial lodges. Arguing that “English Freemasonry 
might be viewed as a kingdom, and its policy like that of a kingdom, had three 
great relations, foreign, colonial and domestic, he proposed turning the Grand 
Lodge into a parliament with representatives from all parts of “our federation.” 
Carnarvon viewed his imperial and. Masonic duties as interdependent. At the 
time that he was Under-secretary of State for the Colonies and promoting a 
degree of Canadian self-government, he was also supporting the position. of 
Canadian lodges seeking more control over their own affairs. Lecturing the 
Grand Lodge on “the broad principles which I wish to see adopted in our 
Colonial policy,” he warned against confusing “quantity” of imperial possession 
with “quality”: “Extent of dominion is no test of real prosperity, unless accom- 
panied. by a living spirit breathing from the inmost centre to the outmost 
extremity.” Later, as Colonial Secretary, Carnarvon advocated the establishment 
of a federation for the South African colonies of the Cape and Natal and the 
Boer republics. At the same time he pushed the English Grand Lodge to ap- 
point a District Grand Lodge for the Transvaal and Orange Free State in the 
hope of subordinating Dutch Freemasonry to English Freemasonry. Writing 
some years later a District Grand Lodge officer in Bombay observed that Car- 
narvon “was able to apply the principles inculcated by Freemasonry in all the 
many and various duties which devolved on him ”®® 

Freemasons believed their brotherhood had a profound influence on other 
prominent imperialists. In late 1898, Field-Marshal Kitchener (who had been 
initiated in La Concordia Lodge in Cairo in 1883 and belonged to five Cairo 
lodges by 1895) received a hero’s welcome in Edinburgh. Only weeks before, 
Kitchener had successfully led an army of Anglo-Egyptian troops down the Nile 
into the Sudan (the British-officered Egyptian army had been inching south for 
much of the Jubilee year). With Britain's overwhelming victory over the Suda- 
nese at Omdurman, Kitchener claimed the Sudan for the empire. That the 
British built a railroad line as the army proceeded indicated to the Sudanese, and 
the French, their intention to hold the Sudan once conquered. Commemorating 
these imperial achievements, the Scottish Grand Lodge took part in the fes- 


tivities surrounding Kitchener’s triumphant visit to Edinburgh. At a meeting of 
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“Freemasonry: Some prominent members of the Craft, Pictorial World, 8 May 1875. Left 
to right: Right Hon. Lord Mayor (Junior Grand Master), Lord Skelmersdale (Deputy 
Grand Master), Earl of Carnarvon (Pro Grand Master), H.R.H. Prince Leopold, H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales (Grand Master), John Hervey (Grand Secretary), H.R.H. Duke of Con- 


naught (author’s collection). 


the Grand Lodge, the Grand Chaplain described Kitchener as a remarkable 
soldier, “diplomatist,” statesman, civiliser, and “educationist.” He then rhetori- 
cally inquired: “Now when we put all these things together and ask ourselves 
how does he possess them, how does it come about that one man can combine 
such qualities in himself, the answer surely is for us not far to seek. The reason 
surely is that Lord Kitchener is a Freemason. (Applause). Like Lord Wolseley, 
like Lord Roberts, like Sir William Lockhart at the present time . . . he is one of 
our brethren, and we can scar[c]ely wonder that he has attained to such emi- 
nence and distinction.” Kitchener, according to John Tosh, was representative of 
a growing number of men who embraced imperial bachelorhood and envi- 
sioned the empire as “quintessentially a masculine arena, where men worked 
better without the company of women.” The homosocial culture of Free- 


masonry (which, as Tosh points out, was rapidly proliferating in this period) at- 


tracted these men. A contemporary contributor to the Canadian Craftsman 


agreed: “This great institution of ours is pre-eminently a manly organiza- 
tion... We want only men of individuality, of character, men who are willing to 
learn the lesson of obedience to lawful authority, and it is that which gives us 
power through this country of ours, and throughout this broad world. 
Prominent imperialists themselves agreed that Freemasonry rendered valu- 
able assistance to them. Like other members of the brotherhood, they benefited 
as individuals from Freemasonry’s ability to meet their social, spiritual, and 
material needs. But the institution also seems to have benefited them collec- 
tively, as a class of imperial proconsuls, in several ways. First, membership in 
Freemasonry helped Britons carry themselves as self-assured empire builders. Its 
mutual assistance network offered a sense of security in the face of the uncertain- 
ties that accompanied life in the empire. A member of Lodge Himalayan Broth- 
erhood described Masonry as “a source of comfort and consolation to English- 
men ofall ranks in India.” He noted that many Englishmen who lived in isolated 
and perilous conditions valued highly “the feeling of confidence created by 
membership in our powerful organization for the relief of suffering and the 
support of friends and brothers.” So important was Freemasonry’s contribution, 
he argued, that the imperial state itself was obligated to Masonry “for its influ- 
ence upon the conduct of public servants on all occasions of difficulty and 
danger.” Another resident Englishman agreed that Freemasonry offered impe- 
rial servants “solace to all their woes” as they transferred from one station to 
another. It gave them comfort, spiritual guidance, and intellectual stimulation.** 
This Masonry-inspired confidence seems to have extended all the way up 
the imperial ranks. When he was serving as commander-in-chief of the British 
army, Lord Frederick Roberts, army hero and Mason of long standing, ob- 
served that “wherever the craft exists throughout the Empire, it tended to 
strengthen British prestige. He also acknowledged “the benefits which its mem- 
bers obtain by the brotherly ties which knit them together.” Roberts’s fellow 
imperialist, Lord Ampthill, visited Simla in his capacities as acting viceroy of 
India, governor of Madras, and District Grand Master of Madras. The first 
body to offer him a public welcome was the Freemasons (English Freemasonry 
in the Punjab was under the leadership of Kitchener at the time). Ampthill told 
his brothers: “It was something to feel that although he stood there among a 
number of men who were complete strangers to him, yet he would rely on each 
and every one of them to regard him with more than ordinary friendliness and 
good will? “It was a great thing? he continued, “to be able to come among 


strangers with confidence like this.” Being a Mason had never meant as much to 


him as it did then, when he was “in need of sympathy and support in the face of 
the arduous and responsible duties that lay before him.”?? 

Second, Masonic social activities brought prominent and lower-ranking im- 
perial administrators together and reinforced their identity as imperialists. 
Lodge Himalayan Brotherhood in Simla was particularly proud of the fact that 
its rolls included “the names of illustrious men who have in the past played 
an important part in the government of this Empire.” Over seventy brethren 
attended the lodge’s annual dinner in 1894. The honored guests included one 
ICS officer who had served on the Northwest Frontier and in Burma, a Major- 
General in the Army, and the Commandant of the Simla Volunteers. One broth- 
er’s “comparison of the Masonic institution with the British Empire, on neither 
of which the sun ever sets,” elicited enthusiastic applause. A few months later, 
Simla was the site of a week-long Masonic festival, some of the proceeds of 
which went to support the Punjab Masonic Institution. The week culminated in 
a Masonic ball that provided entertainment to 350 guests, including the viceroy 
and his wife (Lord and Lady Elgin) and the lieutenant governor and his wife. 
The Masons and their guests supped at midnight and danced until twilight. In 
this same period, Lodge Bolan in Quetta put on six balls, including jubilee balls 
in 1887 and 1897. It lived up to its claim of being “second to none in our loyalty 
to the Queen” by sending deputations to greet governors of Bombay who 
toured the region (Lord Sandhurst, who headed both English and Scottish 
Masonry, in 1898; Lord Northcote, the English Grand Master, in 1900; and 
Lord Lamington, the Scottish Grand Master, in 1905). 

Third, Masons concerned with colonial affairs believed that their brother- 
hood could help inculcate loyalty and foster imperial unity. When Lahore Free- 
masons raised funds for a statue of Queen Victoria in 1897, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
commander-in-chief of the Punjab Army, applauded and encouraged their role 
in “the loyal movement in this district.” Wolseley had joined the brotherhood as 
a young officer in Dublin in 1854 (motivated in part by the knowledge that 
Masonic membership might mean the difference between life and death for a 
military man). In 1897 he was District Grand Master of the Punjab, and he 
appointed another senior member of the army, General Sir E. H. H. Collen, as 
his deputy grand master.“ The brotherhood’s ability to serve as a meeting 
ground between ruler and ruled was billed as a great asset to the empire. The 
question of native participation in Masonry had certainly provoked heated 
debate at mid-century, but once it was resolved, Freemasons decided to put the 
policy to good imperial use. A Masonic official in Bombay explained to Queen 


Victoria that Freemasonry “has brought together, and united, men of various 
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races, castes and creeds, in one common Brotherhood, and, by its benign influ- 
ence, has greatly tended to strengthen that feeling of devotion to your Throne? 
Through institutions like Freemasonry, Europeans and Indians were getting 
used to meeting together in public, and “the old isolation was gradually giving 
place to a better understanding.” The English, Scottish, Irish, and Indian mem- 
bers of Bombay’s District Grand Lodge, it was claimed, were “as good citizens, 
all animated by the same feelings of loyalty and devotion to our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen-Empress.” Further north, the master of Lodge Himalayan Brother- 
hood asserted in 1887 that “Masonry has shown itself to be a most powerful 
influence for good in improving relations subsisting between the Englishman 
and the Indian.” Its inclusion of “the more advanced high-caste Indian” was 
especially instrumental in “uniting the English and Indian subjects of Her Maj- 
esty in the ‘firm and pleasing bond of fraternal love? * 

For Freemasons, the ultimate proof that their brotherhood helped “to ren- 
der the private life of India more reconciled to the rule of the British Empire” 
was the attitude of India’s princes toward Freemasonry, They could point to a 
long history of Indian princely involvement stretching back to the eighteenth 
century when the sons of the Nawab of Arcot had joined English lodges. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, especially after the Mutiny / Uprising, the trend 
increased. In 1893, the Maharajah of Cooch Behar was admitted to the District 
Grand Lodge of the Punjab. By this point, he already held high Masonic rank in 
the Grand Lodge of England and the District Grand Lodge of Bengal. He was 
very active in the formation and working of Nripendra Narayan Lodge in the 
mid-189es and even paid for the construction of an elaborate hall for its use. 
Sardar Muhammad Usman Khan, a member of Afghanistan’s ruling family, 
joined the Lodge Bolan in 1908. Though not a member of the order, the Nizam 
of Hyderabad protected and encouraged Masonic lodges in his kingdom be- 
cause, he believed, “it is calculated to improve good. feelings and harmony 
among the different creeds and classes in my Dominions.” He assured. Masons 
in his kingdom that he would “not fail to give your Institutions all the encour- 
agement that may be found necessary”? 

The close relationship between empire, monarchy, and. Freemasonry was 
encapsulated at the turn of the century in the career of the Duke of Connaught, 
whose life as a prominent army commander, proconsul, and Mason took him 
throughout the Victorian/Edwardian empire. The third son (and. seventh 
child) of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, Arthur was a dedicated army officer 
and Freemason for all his adult life; he conceived. of Freemasonry as a “public 


service which has done so much to maintain our Empire in India.” Embracing 
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any opportunity to travel and serve as an imperial citizen, Connaught was 
dispatched. on several important. proconsular missions to various parts of the 
empire. Fresh out of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, Arthur served in 
Canada during the Fenian invasion and the Red River Rebellion. When Queen 
Victoria created him Duke of Connaught in 1874, he was steadily rising through 
the ranks of the army. He served under Wolseley during the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of 1882 and subsequently held commands in Bombay (1886~90), Ireland 
(1900-1904), the Mediterranean (1907-10), and. Canada (1911-16). 

As with so many others who belonged to Britain’s imperial ruling class, 
Connaught’s experience in Masonry and his imperial service intertwined. Con- 
naught’s career took him, in the aftermath of the Egyptian campaign, to India. 
In 1883, Freemasons in Bombay went to great lengths to include him in the 
foundation stone laying ceremony for the Pestonjee Hormusjee Cama Hospital. 
Although the duke initially agreed to take part, local Masons had to abandon 
their elaborate plans when it was discovered at the last minute that the duke’s 
Masonic regalia was “on its way to Meerut.” All parties regretted the change in 
plans but agreed that it was impossible for the duke to participate without the 
appropriate clothing. When Connaught returned to Bombay as commander-in- 
chief, his willingness to serve as District Grand Master more than made up for 
this disappointing incident. For local Masons, it was “a singularly auspicious 
circumstance that a Prince of the Blood Royal of England should come to 
reign over us? They wholeheartedly agreed with Connaught’s estimation of 
Freemasonry as an ideal vehicle for uniting India’s diverse populations behind 
the throne: “We are in an exceptional position of having amongst us men of 
all nationalities and all creeds}? Connaught explained, “and I have always felt 
it to be a very great privilege to be enabled in any way, however small, to 
help in welding those different elements together in loyalty to our most Gra- 
cious Sovereign. the Queen-Empress and in devotion to the Craft? The duke 
carried this message to Masons throughout India and, upon his departure, 
graciously received deputations from his brethren in Karachi, Quetta, Mhow, 
and Bombay.“ 

Representing Freemasonry, Connaught imbued loyalty and aroused imperi- 
alist sentiment not only in India but also in the settler colonies. The duke’s next 
imperial sojourn took him to Toronto, where Canadian Freemasons were not to 
be outdone by their brethren in India. During this non-official visit, he met 
with 700 of his Masonic brethren in the Masonic Temple on Toronto Street. 
Brother Ryerson, head of the welcoming committee, noted that Connaught had 


always taken care to associate with Masons throughout “the greatest empire the 


world has ever seen,’ whether in “our northern land, in the wild plains of Egypt, 
in the cantonments of India, or in merry England herself” For the Masons of 
Toronto, Freemasonry played an especially important part in connecting them 
to Britain. “Of the ties which bind us to the mother country,” they urged, “none 
are stronger than. the bond which unites us to our brethren in Masonry in Great 
Britain? They expressed. pride in their descent from “sturdy British stock” and 
praised their fathers for keeping Canada “for British hearts and British homes.” 
Connaught was impressed with the “magnificence of the assembly” and assured 
his audience that he would convey to his mother and brother the affectionate 
loyalty of Canadian Freemasons.“ 

Connaught’s activities as an ardent imperialist Freemason intensified during 
the early twentieth century. Returning to India in 1903 to serve as the king’s 
representative to the Delhi Coronation Durbar, he attended a special communi- 
cation of the District Grand Lodge of the Punjab. Over 4,000 brethren, repre- 
senting English and Scottish lodges all over India as well as lodges in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, had gathered to install Field Marshal Kitchener 
as District Grand Master. The British dignitaries included Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach (former Colonial Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Board of 
‘Trade President), Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep (District Grand. Master Bengal), 
and, Lord Ampthill. Sir M. M. Bhownaggrie (MP and high-ranking Scottish 
Freemason), the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, and the Rajah of Kapurthalla were 
among the prominent Indian Masons in attendance. During the installation 
ceremony, the duke expressed his pleasure at being among the Masons of India 
again and fondly recalled the time “when he was closely associated with the 
efforts that the Masons of India were doing to extend their principles in all parts 
of this great country. 

The duties of empire building could often impinge on the Masonic activity 
of prominent brethren like Kitchener and, Connaught, but this did not seem to 
bother the brethren in their charge. On the contrary, they took pride in these 
distractions, which they interpreted as signs of their brotherhood’s importance 
to the imperial mission. Kitchener had pledged to promote Freemasonry in his 
capacity as District Grand Master of the Punjab, but his military and administra- 
tive duties often precluded him from attending meetings. In 1906 the District 
Grand Lodge willingly excused Kitchener for being “at present deeply engaged 
in a work of construction that cannot but appeal to us as Freemasons the 
repair and strengthening of the defences of this great Empire.” The Duke of 
Connaught also received praise for his commitment to the empire, even when 


his proconsular roles prevented him from discharging his duties as English 


Grand Master. In 1910, George V (the duke’s nephew) sent Connaught to open 
the Union Parliament of South Africa. Members of the Grand Lodge of En- 
gland were certain that his efforts had promoted the “peace and harmony which 
is necessary for the further development of the South African nation” and ex- 
pressed pride in their Grand Master for being “so intimately concerned with the 
raising of the new Union to the full brotherhood of the Empire“ Here again 
we see Freemasons using kinship discourse, this time to welcome a settler col- 
ony as full member of the fraternal family of the British Empire. 

South Africans might have looked to Canada as a model young nation that 
defined itself within the “brotherhood of the Empire.” An effective integration 
of national and imperial identities was certainly what Connaught encountered 
in 1911 when he arrived in Canada as governor general and commander-in-chief 
of Canada. In 1912, he could not attend the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge 
of Canada but sent his wishes for the “continued success and prosperity” of 
Canadian Masonry. He was assured, in response, that during his time in Canada 
he would encounter “nothing but loyalty and devotion to the Empire,” espe- 
cially on the part of Freemasons. As European events began generating concern 
in 1913, the Grand. Lodge of Canada described Connaught as a “link of silk 
stronger than forged steel in binding us to the Mother Country.” The great 
strength of these bonds would become increasingly apparent as war broke out 
and dragged on for the next four years. As we will see, Canadians inspired by 
men like Connaught and institutions like Freemasonry — would mount a “mag- 


nificent response” to empire in its hour of need. 


Brethren of British Connection 


As Andrew Thompson argues in Imperial Britain: The Empire in British Politics, 
many imperialists of the late nineteenth and. early twentieth centuries were 
particularly focused on the Anglo-Dominion relationship. Whereas at one time 
Britain could afford to ignore the “colonials” in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa, the emergence of territory-amassing rivals like Russia 
and the United States provoked a reassessment: “There was at this time a 
profound transformation in the language of imperialism as the nature of impe- 
rial loyalty was reconceptualised, antiquated notions of colonial inferiority and 
subservience were abandoned, and a new agenda was constructed around the 
idea ofa ‘Greater Britain?” Imperialists proposed a range of strategies for keep- 
ing the self-governing Dominions within the imperial fold. The most “con- 


structive” among them advocated formalized constitutional, economic, and 
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defensive unions. Sthers argued that Britain should encourage the already exist- 
ing ties of sentiment that had naturally resulted from centuries of British mi- 
gration to the settlement colonies. Meanwhile, the colonials themselves were 
keenly assessing their own interests, both as nearly independent nations in 
their own right and as central players in the world’s greatest empire. Many 
in. both the metropole and the Dominions had come to envision a mutually 
beneficial partnership. As the arch-imperialist Joseph Chamberlain put it in 
1914; “We are sister States in which the mother country by virtue of her age, by 
virtue of all that has been done in the past, may claim to be first, but only first 
among equals.”#? 

From the 1870s on, Freemasonry readily lent itself to the imperialist program 
of strengthening Anglo-Dominion relations. Individual brethren and the grand 
lodges contributed to a range of imperialist activities from constructive imperi- 
alist schemes (like the Imperial Federation League) to more informal efforts to 
unite the empire. Freemasonry not only offers a window onto the imperialist 
program but also a gauge of its success. While neither formal political unions 
nor an imperial zollverein (customs union) came about, it is clear that the ties 
of culture and sentiment, nurtured by Freemasonry and other institutions, 
were strengthening. In particular, Masonic rhetoric reveals that fraternalism 
remained a powerful concept for imperialists in this period. The master of 
Empire Lodge in London told a gathering of lodge members and 160 visiting 
Canadian, soldiers in 1915 that “they all belonged to two Brotherhoods — those 
of Masonry and of the Empire.” Conceiving of imperial relations in fraternal 
terms allowed dominion nationalism and imperialist identity to coexist in posi- 
tive and mutually reinforcing interplay with one another. Canadian and South 
African Freemasons’ response to the imperial crises of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries demonstrates both the supranational identity of em- 
pire citizenship and the strength of sentimental bonds. * 

Masons in both the metropole and the Dominions actively supported the 
imperial federation movement of the 1880s through the 1910s. Imperial federa- 
tion meant different things to different people, a fact that was plainly evident in 
the workings of the Imperial Federation League (1884-94). The idea to create a 
league devoted “to secure by Federation the permanent Unity of the Empire” 
had emerged out of the Royal Colonial Institute and at first merely involved the 
creation of a colonial council. The League played a role in staging the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition in 1886 and bringing colonial statesmen to London for 
the first Colonial Conference in 1887 during the Queen’s Golden Jubilee cele- 


bration. It even, enjoyed enough support to establish branch chapters in the 
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Dominions. In addition to promoting general interest in the empire, the IFL 
specifically encouraged discussion of commercial federation between Britain 
and the Dominions. Proposals ranged from implementing reciprocal tariff 
agreements to the construction of a zollverein that spanned the empire. 

The connection between Masonry and the Imperial Federation League was 
evident in the activities of Lord Carnarvon. Pro Grand: Master of English. Free- 
masonry since 1874, Carnarvon had become a member of the League’s council 
in 1885.5? Three years later Carnarvon’s constructive imperialist and Masonic 
agendas merged when he embarked on a three-month journey to South Africa 
and Australia to spread the word about imperial federation, drum up support 
for the cause of empire, and sort out Masonic affairs in New South Wales. As an 
official representative of the IFL, he delivered speeches on imperial federation, 
attended banquets and ceremonies, and raised money for the Imperial Institute. 
Every step along the way, he rallied Freemasons to the cause. In Victoria he 
succeeded in getting Masons to contribute to the Imperial Institute by inform- 
ing them that their Masonic brother, the Prince of Wales, wanted the Institute 
to be a “great success” and assume a “central position in England” In Cape 
Town he opened a new Masonic temple and attended a ball held in his honor at 
the Commercial Exchange. Local Masons commended Carnarvon for visiting 
South Africa, which was usually not on the itineraries of illustrious Englishmen 
when they visited “Greater Britain” Such visits benefited both the visited and 
the visitor, because they “strengthen on the one side the bond of union with the 
imperial centre, on the other side they give a fair knowledge of distant parts of 
the empire in the place of vague imaginings”. Carnarvon’s visit to Kimberley 
occasioned “one of the largest and most imposing assemblages ever seen in the 
Diamond Fields.” In his address to the assembled multitude, he expressed his 
hope that Masonry “would cement more strongly, if possible, the ties of union 
and brotherhood.”53 

While an enthusiastic ambassador for the Imperial Federation League, Car- 
narvon placed more importance on sentimental connections and a common 
identity than on federation itself. “Imperial federation mav in future years as- 
sume a very different shape from that which its advocates either wish or expect, 
he claimed. “But so long as there is the common bond of sympathy and practical 
union between England and the colonies the nature of the formal tie will be a 
matter of secondary importance.” Nothing was better suited to nurture such 
bonds, according to Carnarvon, than Freemasonry. Upon. his arrival in New 
South Wales, he proclaimed: “Ever since I set foot on the shore of this great 


continent, wherever I have found. Masonic brethren J have found a hearty 
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welcome — (applause) — and everywhere I have found that one of the links that 
bind[s] this great continent, in feeling to the old mother-country is the link of 
English Freemasonry?** 

By encouraging federation and Freemasonry, Carnarvon hoped to overcome 
two obstacles to imperial unity: the growing strength of local identities and the 
disruptive Irish element. In Victoria, he expressed concern that the younger 
generation of Australians did not share their parents’ strength of attachment to 
England. “Our earnest desire in England? he proclaimed, “is that the younger 
generation shall not be allowed to let their hearts grow cold to the old country. 
(Prolonged cheering. )” His observations in Queensland were particularly trou- 
bling. He noticed “a marked feeling of antagonism between English and Austra- 
lian interests” and detected the influence of the younger Australian generation 
growing stronger in Queensland than in other parts of Australia. Despite the 
colony’s name, colonists had not celebrated. the Queen’s Jubilee, and he was 
worried that the leading politicians were not sufficiently friendly to the English 
connection. This former Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was equally apprehensive 
about the Irish: “It is a great question in my mind whether throughout Aus- 
tralia there is not a very wide and large feeling of disaffection on the part of the 
Irish only waiting the spark to kindle it into fire" 

Carnarvon was also worried about disintegrative forces at work within Ma- 
sonry in New South Wales and had undertaken the journey, in part, to restore 
Masonic unity. Since 1847 Masonry in New South Wales had suffered from the 
same problems that had bedeviled lodges in Upper Canada: competing grand 
lodges, dissatisfaction with metropolitan administration, and a growing inde- 
pendence movement spearheaded by the Irish lodges. By 1885 some English 
lodges had joined the Grand Lodge of New South Wales, but most maintained 
their lovalty to the Grand Lodge of England. Matters became very complicated 


when the Grand Lodge of England appointed Sir Charles Wynn-Carrington, 


governor of New South Wales, as District Grand Master of New South Wales, ` 


even though they already had a district grand master in place. Calling on Car- 
narvon to serve as his official representative, the Prince of Wales wanted “the 
unity of the Masowic Empire maintained“ 

To this end, Carnarvon advocated the same approach to New South Wales 
that he had to Canada during the 18508: graciously bless the movement to 
achieve administrative self-government and watch the ties of sentiment and 
feelings of common identity intensify. (He seems to have learned the lesson of 
imperial history that the War of Independence had made “Americans” and not 


the other way around.) He acknowledged the emergent colonial nationalism of 
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Australia and growing obligations of Australians as Australians, but these did 
not necessarily entail a rejection of the imperial connection. After all, he told 
Victorians, Britons everywhere were “members of a great common family? In 
fact, South Australia offered a model. Masons there had created an independent 
grand lodge, but they remained closely attached to metropolitan Masons. “The 
severance of our connection with the Grand Lodges of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ they reported to Carnarvon, has “no more diminished our fraternal feel- 
ings towards the members of the Craft under their respective jurisdictions . . . 
than the development of our political institutions has lessened our loyalty to the 
throne or our desire to continue united to the British Empire.” Events like 
Carnarvon’s visit only intensified these desires. They noted that his attentions 
had strengthened “the feelings of loyalty and affection which British colonies 
feel for the mother country” and they thanked him for all he had done for “the 
development, consolidation, and unity of her Majesty’s colonial dominions.”>” 

After Carnarvon’s departure in 1887, Governor Carrington of New South 
Wales observed that the Pro Grand Master’s role in settling Masonic matters 
had “done more to cement the good feeling which exists with England than the 
miles of Federation speeches.” For many imperialists, relying on the sentimental 
ties that institutions like Freemasonry fostered was considered a smarter and 
safer way to keep the empire together than. constructive imperialist proposals 
that might entail drastic changes to constitutional and commercial relations, As 
one contemporary Mason observed in 1897, by his attentions to Masons in 
various parts of the empire the Prince of Wales “has caused Freemasonry to do 
more than politics can? The observer continued, “He has brought together the 
Colonies nearer to the Mother County, and has carried out an international 
federation it would have been impossible to carry out in any other ways 
Indeed, imperial federation was proving to be a tricky issue, as evidenced by the 
dissolution of the IFL in 1894 when members could not arrive at a consensus on 
the kind or extent of federation to advocate. Freemasonry, by contrast, was 
proving itself quite effective in accomplishing similar goals by other means. 

A Freemason could demonstrate his commitment to the empire by par- 
ticipating in ceremonies and festivities, assisting migration, joining “empire 
lodges,’ and supporting other imperial clubs and institutions. The prominent 
role Canadian Masons played in such activities led Toronto’s Masenic Sum to 
conclude in 1904 that “mostly every movement of importance that has taken 
place during the past few years toward imperialism, or confederacy of the Brit- 
ish Empire, has emanated from citizens of the Empire who have been Masons.” 


But the ultimate manifestation of a Mason’s imperialist ardor was the offer of his 
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services, and. even his life, in the empire’s defense —as The Freemason put it in 
1915, Canadian Masons were “offering themselves for the Empire”? Lending 
their support to the empire in its hours of need was a perfectly reasonable 
response for Masons who regularly boasted of the “British connection” and 
defined themselves as “British Canadians.” At the institutional level, the Cana- 
dian grand lodges went to great lengths to promote overseas imperial service. 
They raised money for soldiers and their families as well as civilian victims of 
overseas wars. They encouraged enlistment in the armed forces and. sang the 
praises of Canada’s sons who took up arms in defense of the empire. They 
assisted and honored returning soldiers. Finally, in sermons, speeches, publica- 
tions, circulars, and ceremonies, grand lodge officials drummed. up imperial 
sentiment. Their members answered the call. 

Litmus tests of imperialist identity, conflicts in India and Africa during the 
second half of the nineteenth century gave Canadian Masons the opportunity to 
prove their commitment to the empire they claimed to cherish so highly. Indi- 
vidual Masons became famous for their sacrifices, and lodges spread awareness 
of imperial affairs through their statements, commemorations, and fundraising 
efforts. Fifty years after the Indian Mutiny/ Rebellion of 1857, Toronto Free- 
masons were still remembering the imperial service of Colonel John Inglis, who 
had been initiated in St. Andrew’s Lodge in the city. Inglis had taken over the 
defense of Lucknow when Sir Henry Lawrence was mortally wounded. He 
coordinated the effort to fight off 8,000 Sepoys for eighty-seven days until the 
78th Highlanders relieved the city. The Sudan campaign of 1885 also received 
Freemasons’ attention. The Canadian. Craftsman informed readers in August 
that the Grand Lodge of New South Wales had presented the Colonial Secre- 
tary with the sum of £500 for the relief of widows and orphans of soldiers who 
perished in the Sudan. A Masonic official in Quebec noted that, as Canadians, 
Freemasons took pride “in the achievements of our British Army in their efforts 
to crush the fanatical and cruel despotism of the Mahdi’ on the Banks of the far- 
off Nile?” He sang the praises of Kitchener as a military commander and a 
Mason and expressed sympathy for the brethren who “laid down their lives for 
the honor of the old flag and the brotherhood of man? @ne Manitoba Free- 
mason, Colonel W. Kennedy, was honored for his gallant service to “his Queen” 
and the sacrifices he made “in defence of the mother country’s rights” (on his 
way back to Canada from the Sudan, he had fallen victim to smallpox). 

The South African War of 1899-1902 was the first imperial war for which 


Canadians volunteered in significant numbers (over 7,000 eventually enlisted to 


fight in South Africa). The Canadian Craftsman and Masonic Record informed 


readers in 1899 that “the call to arms is being promptly responded.to by thou- 
sands of Canada’s hardy sons including many members of the Craft, from Cape 
Breton to Vancouver” Freemasons, as “citizens of the Great British Empire,“ 
had a duty to support the war effort. The periodicals and grand lodges con- 
stantly reminded Canadian Freemasons that several of their illustrious brethren 
(Roberts, Kitchener, and Wolseley) were representing them (and participating 
in lodge meetings) at the front. More significantly, the periodicals encouraged 
members to contribute to subscription funds “in aid of the dependents of our 
brave soldiers who are fighting the Empire’s battles for liberty in South Africa” 
and defended the controversial use of concentration camps. Brothers Roberts 
and Kitchener, they claimed, should receive nothing but praise for their conduct 
of the war.®! 

Canadians viewed the South African War as a test of their commitment to 
the empire, of imperial unity, and of the worthiness of their nascent nation. 
According to Masonic observers at least, Canadians passed in all three regards. 
In a statement typical of Canadian grand lodge pronouncements in this period, 
the Grand Lodge of Ontario described the war as an“opportunity of proving to 
Great Britain and the Empire the loyal attachment of our people to the Throne 
and their willingness to have their loyalty submitted to a practical test.” The 
preservation and demonstration of imperial unity was a consistent theme in 
Masonic rhetoric regarding the war. A prominent Mason in Ontario proclaimed 
in 1899: “We have despatched over two thousand of our gallant sons to that 
Dark Continent where, if grim necessity demand, they are willing to cement the 
bond of Imperial unity with their life’s blood? The Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia 
observed that colonial response to the war proved that the Dominions (where 
“the red cross flag of St. George floats in the breeze and the English language is 
the mother-tongue”) would treat any affront to Britain as an affront to them- 
selves. The sacrifices of Canadian soldiers made “the quondam dream of Impe- 
rial unity a solid, splendid fact.” The Grand Master of Quebec put it more 
succinctly: “No greater evidence could be shown of the Unity of the Empire 
than the magnificent events on the battlefields of South Africa. 

By defending the British Empire, Canadians were also proving their worth as 
an independent, if relatively young, nation. Once again we see Masonic rhetoric 
putting forward the idea of a fundamental relationship between imperialist and 
nationalist identity: acting on the former proved the latter. The Grand Master of 


the Grand. Lodge of Ontario told fellow Masons at a banquet that Canada’s 
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stalwart soldiers had impressed Lerd Roberts to the extent that he selected them 
for the most difficult duties. The performance of Canadian soldiers proved that 
Canada “had outgrown her swaddling clothes and is now a full-grown nation, 
about to take her station among the nations of the world.” Brethren gathered for 
theannual meeting of the Grand Lodge of Canada (Ontario) in 1900 heard that 
in fighting the Boers, who were the enemies of justice and truth, the British 
Empire had “realized its strength and unity.” The “whelps of the [British] lion” 
had rallied to her side. Because of their dutiful loyalty and noble sacrifice, 
Canada’s sons had “placed Canada in the rank of nations. 

If the South African War provided Canadian Masons with opportunities to 
prove their loyalty to the empire, it presented South African Masons with an 
entirely different set of circumstances. Masons demonstrated their patriotism 
and bravery, but they also had to contend with war-time hardship. The Boers 
opened their offensive in October 1899 by besieging key cities in the Orange 
Free State, the Cape Colony, and Natal. Though certainly disrupted, Masonic 
activity did not come to a halt, even in the besieged cities. In Mafeking, Austral 
Lodge continued to hold meetings; one of its members, an auctioneer named 
Edward Ross, noted in his diary on 18 February that “during the time the lodge 
was working a volley of Mauser bullets fired into the town?” The Masonic hall 
was the venue for a dance and later a concert. It also put on an exhibition of 
paintings, sketches, and photographs by Brother Robert Baden-Powell, who 
was in charge of the Mafeking garrison. When Mateking was relieved in May 
(much to the joy of Britons back home), the Masonic hall served as a prison. 
Meanwhile, in Kimberley, the hall was converted into a hospital; a local Mason 
reported to London that “during the siege we practically closed up Masonry.” 
(Cecil Rhodes, also a Mason, was in Kimberley during the siege.) Further 
south, in Bloemfontein, Lodge Rising Star was able to continue meeting with 
attendance averaging twenty-eight brethren. On 23 April 1900, the lodge met to 
celebrate Prince Edward’s escape from an assassination attempt. Kitchener took 
part in this meeting. Lord Roberts, who could not attend the meeting, en- 
trusted Kitchener with a resolution of thanksgiving, which the members and 
visitors of the lodge signed and forwarded to London. Subsequently the lodge 
held an emergency meeting to mourn Queen Victoria’s death. Masonic histo- 
rian George Kendall notes that several Boer brethren (including prisoners on 
parole) and probably both Arthur Conan Doyle and Rudyard Kipling were 


present. One local Mason who attended commented that “no greater factor in 


the reconciliation of the races . . . exists in South Africa than Lodge Rising Star.“ 


Back in London, the Grand Lodge set up a South African Masonic Relief Fund 


Roodeport Lodge No. 2539 (English Constitution), Transvaal, South Africa, 1899 (copy- 
right, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


on the urging of George Richards, the District Grand Master for Transvaal. 
Over £10,000 was collected and distributed in the form of grants to widows and 
orphans, loans to brethren, and food and railway fares for refugees.* 

Like the South African War, the First World War both interrupted Masonic 
activities in South Africa and afforded South African Masons the opportunity to 
demonstrate their loyalty and perform their duty as empire citizens. Once again, 
South Africans had to contend with war theaters in their own backyard. In 
September 1914 the Union government acceded to Britain’s request to attack 
German South West Africa. The move did not endear the British to all sections 
of the South African community. Though Botha and Smuts supported the 
attack, some Boer army commanders in the Transvaal launched a rebellion in the 
closing months of 1914. Botha crushed the rebellion with primarily Afrikaner 
troops, but it created a climate in which English and Afrikaner Masonic rela- 
tions came under strain. Both constitutions also faced financial crisis and lodge 
closures resulting from the general dislocation caused by the war and the large 
number of brethren volunteering for the operations in South West Africa, in 


other parts of Africa, and in Europe. At a meeting of the District Grand Lodge 
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Interior of Roodeport Lodge No. 2539 (English Constitution), Transvaal, South Africa, 


1899 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


of Central South Africa in 1215, the District Grand Master expressed difficulty at 
“speaking cheerfully when so many of our members are serving their King and 
Empire on so many different battlefields? He looked forward to the day when 
the “dreadful War” concluded and all Masons could “help build up a universal 
brotherhood which will render it impossible for nation to rise against nation and 
the tenets and teaching of Freemasonry shall be world wide With these words 
he anticipated the vision of many Masons who, in the aftermath of the cataclysm, 
would see Masonry playing a critical role in regulating world affairs. 

South African Freemasons who did not go to the front also displayed their 
imperialist credentials by contributing to the war etfort. Masons practiced an- 
other Masonic virtue —relief—by raising money for suffering brethren and 
their tamilics and entertaining wounded soldiers. District grand masters roused 
the patriotic sentiments of members through speeches extolling the Masonic 
virtue of loyalty and championing the “glorious cause” of the British Empire. 
They comforted their listeners by claiming the empire was engaged in a defense 


of the “very principles of Freemasonry”: freedom, justice, righteousness, and 


civilization. The Grand Master of Natal commended Freemasons for “nobly 


show[ing] they are ever ready to take up arms to fight for our King and our 
Country, for our homes and for our loved ones and to stand up manfully and 
unflinchingly for Liberty, Freedom, Justice, and Honour.” In December 1918 
1,400 Masons attended a service of thanksgiving at Johannesburg’s Town Hall 
to commemorate the conclusion of hostilities. 

The Great War also demonstrated the pervasiveness of imperialist sentiment 
among Canadian Freemasons, who believed that Masonry played a unique role 
in cementing the empire in times of crisis. In London, the imperial lodges 
opened their doors to Freemasons among the officer corps of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force (whose initial force of 32,000 men included. over 6,000 
Masons). One of many examples of such lodge hospitality took place in Decem- 
ber 1914 when Canada Lodge hosted. a banquet for Canadian officers; an ofi- 
cer present commented that Canada Lodge was doing work equal to the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force “in binding together this wonderful Empire of ours 
through the bonds of Masonry.” In January Empire Lodge hosted a banquet 
for 160 Canadian brethren on duty in England. The speeches of the English 
brethren reflected their feelings of respect and profound gratitude for the “cubs” 
of the British Lion. For their part, the Canadian Masons present assured their 
hosts of their heightened sense of duty to and identity with the British Empire. 
As one Freemason from New Brunswick put it: “All Masons were proud of 
having descended directly from the Mother Grand Lodges of Britain. These 
were no mean heritages, for they created and maintained a unity of Brother- 
hood and Empire which no international upheavals could sever.” Two years 
later, Canada Lodge had one of the largest meetings in Masonic history, when 
they initiated nine Canadian soldiers and moved six others up to higher ranks. 
The post-lodge banquet was “almost entirely in khaki” Afterward, a member of 
Canada Lodge wrote to a Canadian brother: “If there is anyone in Canada who 
has the slightest doubt of the British Empire before this war finishes in their 
favour, they ought to have been at Canada Lodge last night, although it was sad 
to realise that of those Canadian soldiers who were our guests upon two occa- 
sions last year, nearly half of them have laid down their lives already, but we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that Canada Lodge was the essential link between 
the Dominion and this little Old Land.“ 

As they had done during the South African War (but on an even grander 
scale), the Canadian grand lodges launched a multifaceted campaign to assist 


the war effort and fan the flames of imperial patriotism. In their speeches, grand 
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lodge officers justified Canadians’ participation in a war being fought not for 
conquest but for the defense of freedom, truth, justice, and civilization.“ They 
also exhorted the members of the brotherhood to fulfill their Masonic duty to 
be loyal. After hearing a sermon on their responsibilities as Canadian citizens, 
members of the Grand Ledge of Nova Scotia were told by their Grand Master 
that loyalty to the “great and glorious Empire” was part of the mission of 
Masonry. It is our duty as Masons to be true to our principles and loyal to our 
country, and assist in upholding the dignity of its Crown and Government” 
Not everyone could volunteer for the army, he pointed out, but “we can serve 
our King and country as good and loyal citizens of this great and glorious 
Empire and fulfill the mission of Masonry” by taking care of wounded soldiers 
and the families of fallen soldiers. The grand lodges’ efforts to raise funds for the 
war effort also revealed the extent to which loyalty to the empire had become 
synonymous with Freemasonry. In 1914 the Grand Lodge of Quebec issued a 
circular discussing the Canadian. Patriotic Fund. established by the Duke of 
Connaught and asking its members to donate “a subscription. which would. be 
distinctly Masonic, and be a striking testimony of that loyalty and allegiance to 
their Sovereign and of that attachment to the land. of their birth and infant 
nurture.” The Grand Lodge of Quebec alone contributed $2,000 to the fund in 
1914. At the same time, the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia sent circulars urgently 
reminding lodges of Freemasons’ reputation for patriotism and urging them to 
support the Victory Loan; members of the fraternity responded generously.°? 
For Freemasons, Canadians’ role in the Great War, as in the South African 
War, proved both the unity of the empire and Canada’s worthiness as a nation. 
The “ready response” of Canada and other dependencies had demonstrated “the 
advantage and necessity for unity in an Empire scattered all over the earth.” By 
responding so willingly and acquitting themselves so valiantly, Canadian sol- 
diers had gained the gratitude and approval of the “chief nations” of the world. 
Speaking on behalf of Britons, who were profoundly grateful for the 350,000 
“fine men” Canada had sent “of her own free will? the Duke of Connaught 
commended “the way in which Canada has shown her loyalty and her desire to 
do her duty to her Sovereign and to the Empire.” The sacrifices of Canadian 
soldiers allowed Canada to take its place in their ranks. Yet Canada’s hard-won 
status as a nation did not entail separation from the empire but rather maturity 
within it. Canadians were upholding Canada’s honor, the Grand Master of 
Quebec explained, by upholding the fag of empire. According to the Grand 


Master of Canada, Canadians were fighting for the salvation of Canada “as a 
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responsible and self-governing portion of the empire.” Two years into the war, 
he proclaimed: “Today Canada stands before the world as a young and vigorous 
daughter in the Imperial family”? 

Here, once again, we see Freemasons drawing on the metaphor of the family. 
Canada had grown up and proven itself capable of performing as Britain’s part- 
ner in the work of empire building. Canadian nationhood had been realized 
within and through the empire, not in opposition to it. A Masonic official in 
Newfoundland demonstrated the centrality of the empire to Canadian identity 
as he bid farewell to the brethren of Newfoundland lodges who had. volunteered 
for service with the first Newfoundland Regiment in 1914. He exhorted: “We... 
rejoice because a greater citizenship is ours, that of an Empire more great, more 
glorious, more rich, more righteous, more far-reaching in its beneficent in- 
fluence than any that the world has known.” Canadians were partners in the 
imperial mission. “Remember that you are fighting not only for your King, but 
for the Kingdom of Right and Justice — not alone for your country — your well- 
loved Newfoundland, but for the dear old. Motherland, and for every section of 
the British Empire! Nor are you carrying arms for the Empire alone, but for 
the race 

While Canadians perceived themselves as citizens of the empire, and were 
embraced by Britons as such, millions of other denizens of the British Empire 
were more accurately described as “subjects.” They were still a part of the family 
but their status differed from those who had proven themselves as imperial 
citizens. It was a crucial distinction clearly evident in Masonic rhetoric of the 
postwar period, as the empire began unraveling and the idea of a British Com- 


monwealth of Nations emerged. 


Ledges East and West 


The conflicts of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries revealed the 
empire’s vulnerability to external threats and internal disintegration, but they 
also demonstrated multifaceted efforts on the part of Freemasons in the British 
Isles, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa to preserve the empire 
for the present and the future. For the ordinary man as well as the imperial 
hero, belonging to the brotherhood was an indicator of one’s identity as an 
empire citizen, a man who lived in, and pledged allegiance to, Britain’s far- 
reaching empire. The ever-growing network of Masonic lodges helped men 


(and women) as they moved. across the empire. It came to the assistance of 
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downtrodden migrants, facilitated the careers of prominent proconsuls, and 
allowed. businessmen and soldiers from the Dominions to feel “at home” in the 
metropole. Meanwhile, Masonic rhetoric and ceremonies conveyed the mes- 
sage that the diverse peoples of the empire could unite in their feelings of loyalty 
to the crown, well represented in Masonic circles by the Duke of Connaught 
and the Prince of Wales. Its message of fraternalism resonated with imperial 
administrators charged with the task of running a multicultural empire and 
soldiers who were committed to defending it. In all these ways, Masonry con- 
tributed significantly to the strengthening of imperial relations, especially be- 
tween, Britain and the Dominions, at a time when imperial confidence was 
beginning to waver. 

Rudyard Kipling, perhaps the most famous imperialist and Mason of the era, 
recognized the empire was at a turning point. To commemorate @ucen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee in 1897 he composed a cautionary poem entitled “Recessional?” 
Britons, “drunk with sight of power? had become irreverent. Their lack of 
humility and contrition had put Britain’s “Dominion over palm and pine” in 
jeopardy. The poem can, be read as a warning of the empire’s impending demise 
rather than a death pronouncement. Britain and the empire could be spared if 
Britons remembered their moral and spiritual obligations and the “Lord God of 
Hosts” took mercy on them. Although he did not mention Masonry in this 
poem, Kipling would have certainly agreed that the brotherhood could assist in 
this process. He had been initiated in India in 1885. Throughout his career as a 
writer, Kipling drew on Freemasonry for inspiration. “Banquet Night,’ written 
for a lodge banquet in London, celebrates Masonic conviviality. The Man Who 
Weuld Be King tells the story of how two British vagabonds, Peachy Carnegan 
and Daniel Dravot, use Freemasonry to establish themselves as kings of Kafiri- 
stan. The hero of Kim escapes a Masonic orphan asylum to wander threugh 
India in search of adventure. A series of stories set during the South African War 
focuses on a mythical Masonic lodge that looked after wounded Freemasons 
returning from the front.“ But the text most dedicated to the theme of Free- 
masonry is his poem “The Mother Lodge,’ in which Kipling recalls his experi- 


ence of Masonry in India: 


There was Rundle, Station Master, 
An Beazeley of the Rail, 

Aw Achman, Commissariat, 

An' Donkin o' the Jail: 


Ar Blake, Conductor Sergeent — 


E 
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Our master twice was’e, 
With ’im that kept the Europe shop, 
Old Framjee Eduljee. ... 


There was Bola Nath, accountant, 
And Saul, the Aden Jew, 

Ar Din Mohammed, draughtsman, 
Of the Sursey office, too. 

There was Babu Chicekerhitty, 

A Amir Singh, the Sikh, 

A Castro of the fitten’-sheds, 

A Roman Catholic. .. 


Full oft on Guv’ment service 
This rovin foot ’ath pressed, 
An' bore fraternal greetin’s 

To the Lodges east and west; 
Accordin’ as commanded, 

From Kohat to Singapore, 

But I wish that I might see them 


In my Mother Lodge once more... 


Outside — “Sergeant! Sir! Salute! Salaam!” 
Inside — “Brother” an' it does n't do no arm. 
We met upon the Level an’ we parted. on the Square, 


An' I was Junior Deacon in my Mother Lodge out there. 


These lines reveal the diverse membership of Masonic lodges in late-nineteenth- 
century Lahore, particularly the Lodge Hope and Perseverance that had initi- 
ated Kipling. They also capture the qualified nature of Masonic fraternity, which 
called for men to treat one another like brothers within the lodge while observ- 
ing differences of rank and status (whether based on class or race) outside the 
lodge. Would British Masons continue successfully to navigate this tension 
between inclusiveness and exclusivity in the late imperial era? As will be seen, 
British and indigenous Masons alike began adjusting their notions of brother- 
hood to meet the needs of changing times. Not surprisingly, they came up with 


differing interpretations of what brotherhood meant. 
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The Cosmopolitan Order of the Ages? 


In the years following World War I the British Empire grew with the 
acquisition of African, Pacific, and Middle Eastern territories (held : 
in the form of League of Nations’ mandates) that had formerly been 
parts of the German and Ottoman empires. Britons found them- 
selves on the cusp of a profound shift: their empire had expanded to 


even greater proportions, but there were signs that it was begin- 


ning to tremble under its own weight. Not certain the empire had 
reached its zenith and certainly not yet willing to relinquish it, they 
were nonetheless forced to acknowledge it was going to take a lot to 
keep it together. Threats to the unity and longevity of the empire 
came from within and without. The Easter Rising in Ireland, fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Irish War, a strengthening nationalist move- 
ment in British India, and increased self-confidence on the part 
of the Dominions all made clear that British rule, in all its vari- 
ous guises, would have to adapt to the changing times. Meanwhile, 
rival imperial powers continued to encroach on British global domi- 
nance. The Germans and Ottomans were out of commission and the 


Russians distracted by internal matters, but France remained com- 


mitted to its empire and the United States and Japan were only 


rising in their influence and ambitions. 

Freemasonry was as imbricated in the empire of the postwar 
period as it had been since the eighteenth century. Its global net- 
work of lodges, first planted in the late 1720s with lodges in Gibral- 


tar and Calcutta, continued to grow even in the interwar period, 
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when the pace of globalization slowed somewhat (due to more protectionist 
trade policies, for example). As in previous eras, membership in. the brother- 
hood connected men. and facilitated their movements across the empire. The 


brotherhood kept women in their well-established place as observers of Ma- 


sonry’s public spectacles and objects of its charities. Masonic fraternalism still 


helped preserve and extend British power in both. its material and ceremonial 
forms, as evidenced by the book’s frontispiece. Here the Duke of Connaught, 
representing the English Grand Ledge and sporting a pith helmet, leads a 
Masonic procession down the dusty streets of Bulawayo, Rhodesia, in 1910. All 
the while, Masonry’s ideology, born in the era of the Enlightenment, remained. 
consistent in its instructions to the brethren to practice toleration and inclusive- 
ness, acknowledge the fundamental unity of mankind, act as citizens of the 
world, and. cultivate affection, sociability, and benevolence. 

As we have seen, the extent to which British Masons’ realized the cosmopoli- 
tan potential of their institution had varied. over time and place. At times the 
contradictions between theory and practice were glaring. And even when Ma- 
sonry was at its most inclusive, a tension between inclusiveness and exclusivity 
remained characteristic of the brotherhood. During the eighteenth century, 
Freemasonry had included in its ranks Catholics, Jews, and some Indian Muslim 
princes. Its membership was overwhelmingly white, but other groups, such as 
Native Americans, Atlantic Africans, and Asians were not completely excluded. 
Also significant was Freemasonry’s fundamentally British nature; Scots, Irish, 
Welsh, and. English joined, became brothers, and went about the business of 
maintaining and building the empire. Moreover, eighteenth-century Masonry 
was a relatively open institution when it came to the social status of members. 
The emergence and spread of Ancient Masonry broadened the social composi- 
tion of the membership to such an extent that artisans, privates, and mari- 
ners rubbed shoulders in the lodge with their social betters. Finally Tories and 
Whigs, Jacobites and Wilkites, American loyalists and patriots, Irish “unionists” 
and nationalists —all found in Freemasonry an institution that suited their vari- 
ous social and political needs. 

Though British, French, Dutch, and Danish Masons fraternized with one 
another in the Indian Ocean region in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
the warfare and national rivalry of the “imperial meridian” did take a toll on the 
brotherhood’s ability to remain open. The crucible of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, combined with shifting class dynamics that accom- 
panied industrialization, brought about a great reshaping of Masonry. By the 


18205, the brotherhood had become a primarily white, respectable, Protestant 
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institution explicitly tied to the British monarchy. The period between the 1780s 
and the 1820s witnessed a concerted campaign to prove Masonry’s credentials as 
a loyal association. In the process British Masons redefined. the term “political? 
equating it with challenges to the state and excluding from its meaning any act 
designed to uphold the state (which allowed them to continue to claim they did 
not discuss political matters). Out in the empire, Masonry still provided both 
colonists and imperial functionaries with a means of navigating their careers. It 
also helped them build an identity that bound them together within the colony 
and linked them to Britain and the wider empire. By the 1880s, the fraternity 
was playing a significant role in the “imperialist” movement that sought to unify 
the empire under the symbol of the crown and make the empire, especially the 
settlement colonies, a source of strength to Britain. Its fraternal ideology — and 
frequent recourse to family idioms —helped ensure that Dominion nationalism 
remained compatible with imperialism. 

Masonry’s growing identification with the imperial center led to complicated 
outcomes. While it gained status and significance, the fraternity also ran into 
difficulties in defining brotherhood. The fraternity’s ideology and rhetoric re- 
mained consistent from the eighteenth century through the nineteenth century. 
Its orators still claimed that Masons were “citizens of the world” and that 
Masonic cosmopolitanism “embrace[d] the great human family” and taught 
the “true principles of international toleration”! And so it is not surprising that 
the question of admitting indigenes grew increasingly pressing as the nine- 
teenth century progressed. A number of Masons, often dominant at the local 
level, opposed such inclusion, preferring the fraternity to remain limited to 
whites. But the British grand lodges resisted this idea. The result was a slow 
and grudging acceptance of members who reflected the empire’s diversity: free 
blacks, former slaves, emancipists, Parsis, Hindus, and Muslims (in more sig- 
nificant numbers). As a result, British Masonry’s conception of brotherhood 
expanded, though, once again, not to the extent that it threatened imperial 
power. 

The developments traced here had significant consequences for the brother- 
hood and the empire in the late imperial period (19108-19308). The question of 
whom to include in their brotherhood continued to provoke debate among 
Masons, but the grand lodges’ decisions to declare previously excluded groups 
eligible for admission at least opened up the possibility of widescale partici- 
pation of indigenous men in the brotherhood. In 1920 the English Grand. 
Lodge confirmed that Masonry provided “a platform on which men of all 


conditions, classes, and creeds can work together for the common welfare” 
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Members of Sudan Chapter No. 2954, including Brother Lord Kitchener (seated in the 


middle), Sudan, 1910 (copyright, and reproduced by permission of, the United Grand 
Lodge of England). 


Though systematic research is still required to determine the precise extent and 
nature of indigenous involvement, there is evidence that more and more indi- 
genes were joining Masonry in the late imperial period. Much of the growth in 
British Masonry was, in fact, taking place in Britain’s African and Asian colonies 
as well as in the Dominions. Expansion in African territories was significant 
enough to prompt the English Grand Lodge to set up District Grand Lodges in 
Nigeria, East Africa, Rhodesia, and Ghana between 1913 and 1930. The District 
Grand Lodges oversaw lodges for Europeans and lodges for elite indigenous 
men, but also some multiracial lodges. In 1926, the English Grand Lodge 
dispatched a deputation to visit lodges in Africa. Led by the Grand Secretary, 
the deputation traveled 21,000 miles between Cape Town and Cairo. Upon 
his return to Lendon, the Grand Secretary told the members of the Anglo- 
Overseas Lodge that his party visited sixty-two lodges and met “more than s000 
native Brethren of their own Constitution, as well as in the Irish, Scottish, 
and the Netherlandic Constitutions, and in all of them the English langua 


ge 
ge 


was used”? 
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The trend toward indigenous participation was even greater in South Asia. 
By 1930, the number of Scottish lodges had grown to 78 and the number of 
English lodges to 229, While many of these lodges remained. exclusively Euro- 
pean, an increasing number of Indians were joining either indigenous lodges or 
multiracial lodges, such as the Lodge Rising Star of Western India in Bombay or 
the Lodge Felix in Aden (administered under the District Grand Lodge of 
Bombay). The district grand lodges made a point of including both Europeans 
and Indians, and they regularly celebrated this fact. Indigenous men even held 
prominent leadership positions. During the 1920s, Indians served as officers in 
the English District Grand Lodges of Bombay, Madras, and. Burma. Back in 
Britain, metropolitan authorities seemed to embrace their brotherhood’s grow- 
ing diversity. The year after the English Grand Secretary toured Africa, the 
Grand Lodge sent a deputation of high-ranking officers on an extended tour of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. The deputation covered 25,754 miles and. visited 
representatives of many of the 197 English lodges in the region. They happily 
reported on the generous hospitality they received from governors and mahara- 


jahs, as well as ordinary brethren, and the beautiful buildings they toured. 


But the most impressive feature, par excellence, was the assembly in Lodge of 
Brethren, of varying nationalities, men of culture and distinction, working in 
amicable rivalry to render as perfectly as possible our beautiful Ritual. We 
have seen as many as five volumes of the Sacred Law in use at one and 
the same time, and Brethren of the following among other races, taken at 
random Europeans, Parsis, Chinese, Burmans, Hindus, Americans, Cey- 
lonese, Punjabis, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Armenians, Greeks, Bengalis, Jews, 
Aracanese, Madrassis, all participating in the Ceremonies. The Brotherhood 


of Man, in such circumstances, becomes a living reality. 


While the decisions taken in the mid-nineteenth century resulted in a more 
multicultural brotherhood in the twentieth, the tension between Masonry’s 
inclusive ideology and its members’ exclusive practices remained unresolved. It 
was arguably even more glaring in the postwar period because indigenous can- 
didates who became Masons generally joined “native” lodges rather than lodges 
that included both European and indigenous brethren. Moreover, blackballing 
potential members on the basis of their religion or race undoubtedly continued 
to mark the practice of Masonry at the local level even if it no longer had the 
sanction of Masonic law. 

Nonetheless, British Masons of the postwar period still had to respond to the 


growing diversity of their brotherhood, and they did so by developing new con- 


ceptions of Masonic brotherhood. Some responded by championing “Anglo- 
Saxon Freemasonry,’ which aimed to strengthen ties among white Masons in 
the British Isles, the United States, and the Dominions and. posited “Anglo 
Saxons” as the appropriate guardians of the postwar world. Other British Ma- 
sons responded by advocating “English-speaking Masonry,’ a conception of 
brotherhood that had room for indigenous members but still did not realize 
Masonry’s full cosmopolitan potential. In elaborating and acting on these no- 
tions, contemporary Masons revealed their belief that their well-established 
institution remained firmly allied with the imperial state as it confronted. the 
challenges of the late imperial era. In fact, they argued that the strengthening of 
these two forms of fraternalism would contribute to the empire’s long-term 
preservation. 

These distinct but overlapping conceptions of brotherhood were on dis- 
play when the Grand Lodge of England hosted a commemoration at Royal 
Albert Hall in June r919. Eight thousand Masons attended. Included. in their 
ranks were representatives from Ireland, Scotland, Ontario, Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, New Zealand, Victoria, @ueensland, and several U.S. 
states. English Masons representing districts in Gibraltar, Hong Kong, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Madras, Ceylon, and South America were also on hand. 
Overseeing the affair were two prominent imperial functionaries. The Duke of 
Connaught, who had concluded his duties as governor general of Canada and 
returned to Britain in 1916, was present in his capacity as Grand Master. At his 
side was Lord Ampthill, who had returned from India (where he had served as 
governor of Madras and acting viceroy) in 1906; from 1908 he occupied the 
second-highest position of English Freemasonry, Pro Grand Master. Ampthill 
proclaimed that “Freemasonry is one of the great forces of good” and exhorted 
the assembled Masons to remember that loyalty was their duty “as citizens of 
the world” Turning to Connaught, he read from an address that the Grand 
Lodge would be presenting to Connaught’s nephew King George V: “It is 
our earnest hope that with the help of God our world-wide and antient Frater- 
nity may become more extensively serviceable to mankind and may be of mate- 
rial assistance in promoting every effort to secure peace on earth and good will 
among men.” 

While Ampthill celebrated Freemasonry’s worldwide mission, other speak- 
ers emphasized Masonry’s role in promoting Anglo-Saxon unity. The Deputy 
Grand Master, Sir Thomas Halsey, proposed a resolution expressing thanks to 
the forces of the crown “who contributed to the victory for liberty, civilisation, 


and right.” He claimed that “all the forces of the Empire, from the Dominions 
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beyond the Seas, [had] shown to all time that though scattered throughout the 
world we are still one Great British nation.” Acknowledging the representatives 
of American grand. lodges, he then. expressed his pride in “belong[ing] to the 
Anglo-Saxon race.” W. H. Wardrope, the Ontarian Grand Master, agreed that 
“such Masonic unity will tend towards lasting friendship and goodwill between 
the English speaking races all over the world” and assured the assembly that 
Canadian Masons would go back to Canada “with a higher conception of our 
duty to the British Empire.” The Grand Master of New York concurred that 
“the fundamental principles underlying Anglo-Saxon civilization found expres- 
sion in Masonic principles.” 

British Freemasons championed these new elaborations of Masonic frater- 
nalism not only in response to the challenges of the postwar period but also in 
reaction to the internationalist aspirations of “Latin Masonry.” “Latin Masonry” 
was the term twentieth-century British Masons used to describe European 
grand lodges and their offshoots with. whom. the English Grand Lodge had 
broken off communications in the late 1870s. The original cause of the rift 
was the decision on the part of the Grand Orient of France to admit atheists into 
the brotherhood in 1878. In 1879 the editor of the Masonic Monthly Magazine 
had claimed that the breakdown of relations between French and British Free- 
masonry had the effect of “throw[ing] Anglo-Saxons closer together, brother 
to brother, shoulder to shoulder, all over the world? British Masons and their 
allies throughout the world had therefore refused to take part in various inter- 
nationalist movements undertaken by the representatives of “Latin Masonry” in 
the 1890s and early 1900s. In 1902 a conference at Geneva had led to the 
establishment of an International Bureau for Masonic Affairs, based at the Swiss 
Grand Lodge in Alpina, Switzerland. The young bureau faced several chal- 
lenges to its goal of bringing unity to Masonry, most notably the isolationist 
attitude of British Masons.® 

But the cataclysm. of global war and the uncertainty of the postwar period 
renewed European Masons’ zeal for building a truly international brotherhood. 
In 1919 they proposed the formation of a Masonic International Association 
(MIA). At the first congress, held in Geneva in October 1921, representatives 
from most European grand lodges, as well as the Grand Lodge of New York and 
the Grand Orient of Turkey, met to discuss their common aims. Freemasonry 
was the organization best qualified, they believed, to “further reconciliation 
between the peoples” and aid in the reconstruction of international relations in 
the aftermath of the war. Its declared principles included “toleration, respect for 


others and for self, liberty and. conscience.” The Association, the declaration 
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went on, “holds it to be its duty to extend to all members of the human. family 
the bonds of fraternity, which unite Freemasons the world over" 

The grand lodges of Britain, the empire, and the United States (except New 
York) refused to send. representatives to the congress. To them “Latin Masonry” 
had moved too far away from the “ancient and essential landmarks” to even be 
considered Masonry. The fact that most of the European lodges admitted athe- 
ists was unforgivable. The British and American. lodges also objected to the 
Congress because they perceived it as a political exercise. Finally, they expressed 
grave concerns that the Congress would. be discussing “the woman question.” 
And so the English Grand Lodge took the opportunity afforded by the invita- 
tion to reaffirm Masonry’s landmarks, including the principle that “no woman 
can be a Freemason according to the original Plan of Freemasonry to which 
English Freemasons have from time immemorial adhered.”” 

In response to the internationalist movement of “Latin” Freemasons, British 
Masons also advanced an internationalist agenda, albeit one that was not as 
broadly conceived as the MIA. The idea was to establish a “Masonic League of 
Nations” that drew its members from the world of English-speaking Masonry. 
Receiving the support of Connaught, Lord Ampthill, and. Freemasons through- 
out the empire, the proposal was the brainchild of Sir Alfred Robbins. Robbins 
was an English journalist and author who served. as president of the English 
Grand. Lodge’s Board of General Purposes between 1913 and. 1931. In this 
capacity, he coordinated much of the decision. making that affected English 
Freemasonry at the local, national, imperial, and international levels. Robbins 
had long encouraged British Masons to “aim at the true universality of brother- 
hood.” He believed that Masonry’s eighteenth-century founders had infused the 
brotherhood with “that cosmopolitan spirit, that supreme touch of universality, 
that absolute freedom from dogmatic religious assertion which preserved the 
Craft from insularity and enabled it to spread throughout the world. 

Believing this global brotherhood with a cosmopolitan ideology had much 
to offer a war-torn world, Robbins issued his first call tor a Masonic League of 
Nations in July 1918; he reissued the call during the boycott of the MIA in r920- 
21. Robbins agreed that “English-speaking Masonry” and “Latin Masonry” 
were characterized by differences so fundamental that any attempts at “world- 
wide unity” would take British Masons onto “very dangerous ground” Rather 
than compromising on British Masonry’s landmarks, he proposed British Ma- 
sons work “to bring all English speaking Freemasonry closer together. English- 
speaking Masonry included any lodges that operated in. British, American, or 


dominion jurisdictions, that used English in their meetings, and that defended 
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the Ancient Landmarks (belief in a supreme being, renouncement of the politi- 
cal, and exclusion of women). Unifying this farflung brotherhood of over four 
million men, he predicted, would be a great contribution “to the peace and 
welfare of the world” To provide institutional support for English-speaking 
Masonry, Robbins proposed the formation of a new imperial-international Ma- 
sonic body: “While Statesmen strive to establish a League of Nations, let us set 
up, for ourselves and the Brethren with whom we always in principle and 
practice have been allied, a League of Masons” The League would function as a 
superstructure “embracing, as in a house of many mansions, the vast Masonic 
family, independent as units, united as a whole. Britain and America, Australia 
and New Zealand, Canada and the Cape, India and the Isles beyond Seas can 
dwell together under that roof”? 

Advocates of English-speaking Masonry thus promoted a fairly expansive 
conception of brotherhood that included indigenous brethren within the Ma- 
sonic family. But like their nineteenth-century predecessors who had also turned 
to the family metaphor during the debates over the admission of Hindus, they 
accepted their inclusion on the grounds that it would strengthen — not under- 
mine the empire. Robbins and his fellow English Grand Lodge officers were 
particularly intrigued by the role Masonry could play in shoring up the British 
Raj. Even before the war, Robbins had expressed concern that “English Free- 
masonry, like the English Government, is in a very delicate position with regard 
to India.” He closely monitored Grand Lodge decisions concerning India in an 
effort to maintain Masonry’s reputation as “an impartial tribunal between the 
races of the Empire. During his tenure as President of the Board of General 
Purposes, the Grand Lodge sent at least three missions to India. In 1921 the 
Duke of Connaught was back in India, this time representing George V at the 
opening of the legislative councils of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. Once again, 
his imperial and Masonic missions converged. Connaught visited the district 
grand lodges and reported that Masons in India were “devoutly loyal,” “keen and 
alert? and steadily increasing in numbers. “I know of no part of the British 
Empire,” he proclaimed, “where Masonry can be of greater use in cementing 
those good feelings which should exist among the different nationalities, casts 
and creeds than the great Empire of India? Upon Connaught’s return the 
English Grand Lodge, apparently still confident in the permanence of the Raj, 
commended him for brilliantly performing his duties as a “citizen of the world” 


0 


and completing “a task of such vital importance to the Empire: Connaught 
and other members of the Grand Lodge were firmly convinced of the value of 


such visits: “Nothing will do more to increase the loyalty of our lodges to the 
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Sovereign, to the Empire, and to the Craft than visits like the one which has just 
been completed? And so, six years later, when metropolitan Masons determined 
that the affairs of India were at a “highly critical juncture) they sent an even 
bigger deputation to the east. It was this deputation, described above, that had 
reached the conclusion that “the Brotherhood of Man” had become “a living 


reality” in India under the Raj. 2 Of course, it was a conception of brotherhood 


` that fell far short of more cosmopolitan interpretations of Masonic ideology. 


The inclusion of indigenous brethren was celebrated not as evidence of their 
equality with Britons but in the belief that Freemasonry, by encouraging in- 
digenous members to be loyal, would help keep India subordinated within 
the empire. 

At the same time that advocates of English-speaking Freemasonry posited a 
brotherhood that had room for indigenous brethren, they also actively sup- 
ported exclusively Anglo-Saxon conceptions of brotherhood. Their efforts to 
reinforce their fraternity’s Anglo-Saxon foundations at the moment it was be- 
coming increasingly multiracial put Masonry’s inherent tension into bold relief. 
New “imperial lodges,’ founded in London at the end of the war, gave pride of 
place to the relationship shared by Britain, the United States, and the Domin- 
ions. A “feeling of mutual aid and friendship which has drawn together the 
Motherland, the Dominions Overseas and the United States in a common 
struggle for liberty and civilization” led to the establishment of Motherland 
Lodge. Its declared object was “to weld together in closer union all the English- 
speaking people in all parts of the world, and more particularly in all parts of 
their Imperial Commonwealth.” Robbins and James Stephen assisted at its 
consecration; four of its early masters were Canadians; Kipling was a member. 
Consecrating the Overseas Lodge in 192@, Ampthill told its new members that 
he “looked to Freemasonry to maintain the idealism of the British race.” Briga- 
dier General Sir Newton Moore picked. up on this theme when he spoke at a 
meeting of the lodge the next year, characterizing Masonry “as one of the liv- 
ing monuments that welded together the Anglo-Saxon race.” Robbins was pres- 
ent at the consecration of another imperial lodge in 1926, the Anglo-Overseas 
Lodge, which was founded because existing “imperial lodges” could not keep 
up with all the visitors coming from overseas and looking for a Masonic home 
in London. In his oration on the occasion, the Reverend F. Gillmor observed 
that he had always felt “a sacred and indissoluble attachment to those in Anglo 
Overseas Dominions and. Colonies? Noting that it had been 343 years since 
England had acquired its first colony, Newfoundland (Gillmor’s birthplace), he 


urged, “Surely the qualities which enabled Britishers of the past to form or 
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Freemasons Hall, Great Queen Street, London (author’s col- 


lection). 


found our Colonies and our Dominions are what we need to-day to make 
Freemasonry a living force, a spiritual power? 

High-level visits undertaken by British, American, and Canadian Masons 
also served to strengthen Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. Robbins commended the 
American and Canadian grand lodges tor sending representatives to English 
Freemasonry’s bicentennial observances in June 1917 and the Masonic Peace 
Celebration of 1919. He encouraged British brethren, lodges, and grand lodges 
to reciprocate. In fact, before they ventured to Africa in 1926 and Asia in 1927, 
grand lodge officials had already journeyed to Canada and the United States. In 
1923 Lord Ampthill and other officers represented the English Grand Lodge on 
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a tour of Canada. The deputation visited Quebec, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
(where the governor gave an official dinner party), and Ontario. They attended 
the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of Canada in Ontario and then were the 
honored guests at a banquet in Toronto’s Massey Hall. The 4,000 people who 
attended were treated to imperialist songs, toasts, and poems by Kipling. Grand. 
Lodge leaders, Ampthill, and the secretary of London’s Canada Lodge all ad- 
dressed the same themes in their speeches: the valiant performance of Canadian 
troops during the war; the “filial affection” between the Mother Grand Lodge 
and the “daughter Grand Lodges to which she gave birth”; and Freemasonry’s 
mission in the postwar world. “If you who are. of our stock, who are joint 
partners with us in the great heritage of the British Empire, Lord Ampthill 
exhorted, “will stand shoulder to shoulder with us?’ then Freemasons could take 
the lead in directing the world “once more towards progress and the restoration 
of a higher feeling of humanity” Such efforts would make the brotherhood 
“serviceable to our fellow-countrymen and the Empire and to humanity at 
large? The reception Canadian Masons had given their British brethren. con- 
vinced Ampthill and his party that “constant and personal intercourse is. 
essential Upon their return to England, they urged grand lodge officers who 
traveled to the Dominions “in pursuance of their own personal business” to 
visit local lodges.!# 

Ampthill’s visit had been inspired, in part, by a request from Colonel William 
Ponton, a Canadian Mason who took empire citizenship and Anglo-Saxon 
fraternalism to the extreme. Ponton was a Belleville lawyer and long-term mem- 
ber of the Belleville Board of Commerce (in this capacity he regularly attended 
meetings of the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire). He was 
Grand Master of Ontario during Ampthill’s visit, an event that, according to 
Ponton, had “strengthened the Imperial ties” and convinced him “more than 
ever... that we belong to a radiant race?” Ponton was one of the most promi- 
nent and influential Canadian Masons of the period. In a speech before the 
Grand Lodge in Ontario, he proclaimed: “The pulse of Canada beats strongly 
responsive to the heart of the Empire, wherein are the title deeds of liberty and 
the cement of unity which holds together as one great family of sister states — 
the British League of Nations; of which the centre is and ever will be to us as 
Masons of the Mother tongue and Mother Lodge, the dear old Motherland” A 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon race patriotism suffused Ponton’s writings, speeches, and 
correspondence. A letter from a Masonic officer in Massachusetts encouraged 
Ponton to stress in his speeches the point that “English-speaking peoples and 


organizations [are] the saviour of the world and more than ever needed at this 


time” The correspondent described cooperation between British and American 


Freemasons as “a contribution to world civilization? Not coincidentally, a pri- 
mary theme of Ponton’s speech before the Grand Lodge the following year was 


the “International Anglo-Saxon vision”: 


One bulwark of the right; 
One front in every fight; 
One life of liberty; 

One noble destiny; 

One glorious memory; 


Anglo Saxons one. 


Using poems like this, Ponton expressed his profound. attachment to the em- 
pire and “Anglo-Saxon civilization” to receptive Masonic audiences through 
the 19208. 15 

The efforts of men like Ampthill, Robbins, and Ponton to build up English- 
speaking Masonry and reinforce its Anglo-Saxon core during the late 1910s and 
1920s coincided with a turning point in Anglo-Dominion relations. The Bal- 
four Declaration of 1926 officially recognized what had been clear for sev- 
eral years: that the Dominions were independent nations tied to Britain only 
through cultural and historical connections and a shared affiliation within a now 
formalized “British Commonwealth of Nations” Masonic orators approved of 
the formalization of the British Commonwealth and even seemed to anticipate 
it in, their proposals. As we have just seen, Ponton embraced the idea of a 
“British League of Nations” and felt Masonry had a crucial role to play in its 
realization. On the other side of the empire, a Masonic official in New Zealand 
proposed the formation of an Empire Grand Lodge based on the same ideas 
and principles that would underlay the British Commonwealth. “Citizens of the 
British Empire,” he observed, were held together not by “territorial sentiments” 
but by their loyalty to the king. Through this common allegiance, “the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, and the Empire of India together form the 
British Empire.” The Empire Grand Lodge would bring together Masons from 
all parts of the empire to standardize practices and discuss issues “of constitu- 
tional importance,” but it would not interfere with the administration of Ma- 
sonry at the local level. He acknowledged the strong “spirit of independence” 
evident among “the peoples of the several parts of the British Empire” Through. 
the operation of an Empire Grand Lodge, the Masons among them would learn 


to balance domestic and imperial interests. Applying these lessons “out of the 
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K. R. Cama (1831-1909), Parsi, @rientalist, and Free- 
mason, ca. 1907 (British Library). 


Lodge” would “add unity and strength to the British Empire“ Brandon’s 


inclusion of India in his proposed. Empire Grand Lodge marked a significant 
departure from the British Commonwealth, whose. membership was initially 
restricted to the Dominions. India and the crown colonies might be excluded 
from the early British Commonwealth on the basis of their dependent status, 
but an Empire Grand Lodge could hardly confine itself to the Dominions. It 
would have to accommodate representatives from any part of the empire in 
which Masonry was well established. (Here we see Freemasonry, once again, 
anticipating wider trends, in this case the shift to a multiracial commonwealth 
in the late 1940s.) 

As the age of late empire gave way to the era of decolonization, British Free- 
masons were left with several unresolved issues. Which grand lodges through- 
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Freemasons Hall, Park Street, Calcutta, built 1911 (copyright, and reproduced by permis- 


sion of, the United Grand Lodge of England). 


out the world (such as Prince Hall Grand Lodges in the United States) would 
they recognize as legitimate? Just how cosmopolitan — how integrated — should 
their brotherhood become? Perhaps not surprisingly, the Empire Grand Lodge 
never materialized. But the very idea of an Empire Grand Lodge suggested that 
notions like Anglo-Saxon Freemasonry would become increasingly untenable, 
if not downright embarrassing. They existed very uncomfortably alongside 
more cosmopolitan visions of brotherhood, such as those Indian brethren had 
long promoted. Indian Masonic commentators had, at times, celebrated. the 
civilizing power of Masonry and its role in fostering loyalty to the crown. But 
they were more likely to emphasize elements of its fraternal cosmopolitanism 
that seemed to undermine the “rule of colonial difference’ such as the idea of a 
universal human family. P. N. Wadia, a past master of a Scottish Ledge in India 
and Masonic author, described Masonry as “the most wonderful institution on 
the face of the earth” because it “embodies men of every clime, country, and 
religion” and teaches them to practice virtue, fear God, and love their brother 
man. “It does more,” he continued. “It brings the whole human race into one 
family.” They also praised the tolerant atmosphere of the Masonic lodge, which 
allowed for Indians of various communities and Europeans to fraternize. Dr. S. 


P. Sarbadhikari, surveying the seventy-five brethren. of Calcutta’s Lodge Anchor 
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and. Hope (of which he was master), celebrated “the distinct gain that the 
sons of the East and West should. forget all racial distinctions, all distinction 
of caste, colour, and creed, and give a practical effect to the Grand teachings of 
our Order? 18 

Most significantly, Indian members celebrated the cardinal Masonic teach- 
ing that all brethren “met upon the level? As prominent Bombay Mason and 
prolific Masonic author K. R. Cama observed: “One of the happy results at- 
tained by introducing natives into Masonry has been that of bringing them to 
closely associate, socially, with their European brethren — I was almost going to 
say, masters.” Cama had to think twice about referring to Europeans as his 
brethren because the concept was such a radical one. While the lessons taught in 
British lodges would. have never encouraged indigenous men to defy the Raj, 
they did present Indians with the possibility that they were not just the younger 
brethren of European Masons but in fact their equals. It was but a short step 
from there to demand equality outside the lodge. The extent to which colonial 
nationalists and British Masons both found in Freemasonry resources for deal- 
ing with the era of decolonization remains a matter in need of further investiga- 
tion.!? What is clear, however, is that the same ideology that had long been used 
to build and maintain the empire could also be used to destroy the foundations 


upon which it rested. 
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